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THE SIVA-DHARMA 
By R. C. HAZRA 


This is a short work still preserved in manusctipts.! 
Tt consists of twelve chapters only and deals exclusively with 
the religious rites and duties of Siva-worshippers. Like 


E 
` 


ग As this work has not yet been published, our analysis of its 
contents is based mainly on the palm-leaf manuscript No. G3852 
preserved in the Library of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. For a des- 
cription of this manuscript, which is written in Newari script of the 
twelfth century’ A. D. and consists of six different works on Saivism 
(viz., Siva-dharma, Siva-dhar mottara, Siva-dharma-samgraha, Uma-mahesvara- 
sanvada, Sivopanisad, and Uttarottara-tantra), see Haraprasad Shastri, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Collection 
under the Care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, No. 4085, pp. 723- 
744. 


For other manuscripts of this work see : 


(i) Haraprasad Shastri, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts in the Government Collection under the Care of the Astatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. V, pp. 74-75, No. 4082 (Ms. No. G9967-incomplete, con- 
taining the sixth chapter only; written on Nepalese paper in Bengali 
characters; and dated Saka I563); and pp. 78-723, No. 4084 (Ms. No. 
G4077-written on ,palm-leaf in Newari script; and containing nine 
different works on Saiva Dharma, of which the first six are the same 
as those in Ms. No G3852 mentioned above, the seventh is the Vrya- 
sdra-samgraha, and the eighth and the ninth are both named Lalita- 
vistara). 

In Ms. No. G4077 the eighth work, styled Lalita-vistara, has a 
post-colophon statement, according to which one ‘Kula-putra-Ratna- 
simha’ copied it in “Gace ayw (i.e. Newari: year 56=036A. D.) during 
the victorious reign (vijaya-rajye) of “Parama-bhattaraka-maharajadhi- 
ràja-paramesvara-$ri-Laksmikamadeva'. 
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the Wismu-dbarma it calls itself a 55509 or *Dhatma-éàstta? 
and never a Purina’, or-"Upapurana', and it has been men- 
tioned as such by the Bhavisya® and the Saura-purana,* both 
of which clearly distinguish it from the Puranic works. 
Yet its name has been included in all the lists of eighteen 
Upapurinas except those contained in Skanda-purana V. iti 


(ii) Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the Adyar Library, Part I, 
p. 59, Ms. No. 46 (styled ‘Siva-dharm-opapurana and written in Grantha 
script). 

(iii) Haraprasad Shastri, Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper 
Manuscripts belonging to the Durbar, Library, Nepal, pp. 28-29, No. 376 
(incomplete, containing the Santy-adhyaya only; written in Newari 
script; dated Newari Era 522). See also p. 55. 

(iv) R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, NI, pp. 272-274, 
No. 2208 (containing the Stva-dharma and the Siva-dharmottara; written 
in Bengali characters). 


(v) A. C. Burnell, Classified Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 

the Palace at Tanjore, p. 38 (written in Grantha characters). 

2 In most of the chapter-colophons the name ‘Siva-dharma-Sastra’ 

occurs. See also the line: 
^ uitam i. dvadasadhyayam dharma-sastram Sivatmakan? occurring 
in Chap. 2 (fol. 39a). 

? The relevant verse of the Bhavisya-purana is as follows: 
astadata puranani ramasya caritam tatha | 
visnudharmadi-fastraui. ivadharma ca bharata. // 

(Bhavisya-p., VenkateSvata Press ed., i. 4. 87b-88a). 


M This verse has been quoted in Apararka’s commentaty on the 
Yajiavalkya-smrit, p. 5, Hemadti's Caturvarga-cintama:i (Bibl. Ind. ed.) 
IL i. PP; 9-20, Candegvara Thakkura’s Krtya-ratnakara (Bibl. Ind. ed.), 
p. 30, Narasimha Vajapeyin’s Nityacéra-pradipa (Bibl. Ind. Gs) ja 225 
र कर Smrti-tatwa (Jivananda Vidyasagara’s ed.) I, p. 7, 
and so on, 


The printed edition of the Bhavisya-p. reads *visnu-dharmádayo 
dharmah’ for ‘visnudharmadi-éastran?’. 


nhe relevant verses of the ‘Saura-purana’, as quoted in Hemadri's 
Caturvarga-cintamani, Y, pp. 539-540, are the following : 
anyany upa-puranani sa-hiranyani parvani / 
likhitvā yah prayacchet tu sa vidya-Farago bhavet || 
Swa-dharmadi-Sastrani yah prayacchati penyadhih | 
so “nanta-phalam apnoti Siva-dharma-prak Sanat // 
‘These two verses do not occur in the printed editions of the Saura-p. 
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(Reva-khanda). 7. 46-52, Devi-bhagavata i. 3. 7 3-76, Vindhya- 
māhätmya, Chapter 4, and Ekamra-purana, Chap. 7... (90 the 
other hand, Candesvara Thakkura of Mithilà takes it to be a 
‘Smrti? work,® the Revd-mahatmya calls it a part of the Vayu- 
purana and thus looks upon it as a Puranic work,® the Vaya- 
viyasamhita (ii. 24. 77०) of the Siva-purdna regards it bothas 
a ‘Sastra’ and as a ‘Putana’,? and Devana-bhatta mentions it 
as a ‘Sastra’? on one occasion and as a ‘Purana’ on anothers. 
From these it is evident that this work began to be 
recognised as an Upapurana much earlier than r000 A. D., 
but its original character was not lost sight ofat least by a 
section of people. 

That originally the Siva-dharma was not meant for pass- 

Ing asa Puranic work, is also shown by its contents, which 
ate given below. 

Chap. i—Salutation to Sambhu in a vetse (which is 
the same as the first introductory verse of Banabhatta's 
Har sa-carita). 

While Nandikesvara was sitting at ease on the Mount 
Meru in the midst of a number of sages, Sanatkumara, son of 
Brahma, rose up from among them and requested Nandi- 
kesvata to speak on that excellent Dharma (paramam dhar- 
mam), called ‘§iva-dharma?’, which is eternal, easy to pet- 
form, and productive of all the ends of life, because, Sanat- 


fu 
5 See Candeívara's Kriya-rafmakara, p. 30. 
6 Theodor Aufrecht, Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Sanscri- 
ticorum Bibliothecde Bodleiande, p. 65— 
calurtham Siva-dharmakhyam purane vayu-san tite 
(which is one of the lines of the Reva-mahatmya on the list of eighteen 
Upapuranas). s 
7 Siva-p., V (Vàyaviya-samhita). ii. 24. 70- 
fastram ca fiua-dharmakbyam dharmakbyam ca tad-uttaram | 
Saivakhyam Siva-dharmakhyam purauam fruti-sammalam Il 
8 See Smrii-candrikd (Mysore ed.) I, pp. 539 (sivarcana-phalam 
AURI: darSitam, etc.) and 553 (phalam aha purane nandikesva- 
ab). 
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kumara said, the Agnistoma and other Vedic sacrifices, 
being highly elaborate, expensive and tiresome but of doubt- 
ful efficacy, could not be undertaken by people of little re- 
sources. Consequently, Nandikegvara praised ‘Siva-~dharma’ 
(religious duty to Siva), which, he said, was originally spo- 
ken out by Siva to Parvati, Sanmukha (the six-faced god 
Karttikeya), Nandikegvara and other gods for the deliverance 
of those who were steeped in nescience. Nandikesvara 
then spoke on the following topics : 

Praise of Siva-wotship, by which one may attain heaven 
(svarga) as well as final emancipation (apavarga). Mention 
and praise of eight types (‘astangy’, ‘asta-vidha’) of Bhakti 
manifested in loving the devotees of Siva, encouraging 
Siva-worship, personally worshipping the deity, listening to 
discourses on Siva, constantly remembering him, and so on. 

Praise of devotees of Siva and of honouring them 
‘with gifts, etc. Praise of devotion, worship, donation, 
Homa, knowledge, austerities, etc. meant for the pleasute of 
Siva. Devotional service to Siva always and by all means. 

Chap. 2—Going to describe the means of attaining 
immortality Sanatkumira speaks on the merits of establishing 
a Linga of Siva, constructing a temple for it, cleansing the 
temple and besmearing it with cow-du ng, lustrating the Linga, 
bathing it with water, honey, sugarcane-juice, etc., offering 
of ‘argha’ to it, making donations of gold, gems, cows, 
hotses, elephants, setvants, cultivable land, village, town, 
etc., and making allkinds of devotional service to Siva. 


Chap. 3—Sanatkumira’s narration of the following 
story of the origin of Linga : 


9 Siva-dbarma, Chap.  (ञ. ॥5) : 
agnistomadayo yajna habu-vitta-kriyanvitah / 
nalyanta-phala-bhiyistha bahv-ayasa-samanvitah Ji 
na Sakyante yatah kartum alpa-vittair dvijātivhih / 
sukbopiyam ato brihi Sarva-kam-artha-sidhakam ji 


hitaya SIGMA Siva-dbarmam sanatanan ll 
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When everything was under the waters of the ocean, 
there was a quarrel between Brahmaand Visnu, both of whom 
el claimed agency and lordship of the universe. In order to 
| settle theit dispute there appeared between them a great 
Lingaoflight (jyotit-linga), the ends of which neither Brahma 
nor Visnucoulddiscover. As they eulogised this huge Linga, 
[ they foundinitanother small spiritual Liriga, only a ‘pradega’ 
| (i. e., the span between the thumb and the forefinger) in 
| length, which was Siva himself (sivàtmaka).!9? Siva (here 
} by called Mahadeva) was pleased to:grant boons to Brahma and 
p Visnu and disappeared after declaring himself to be the cause 

of the universe. Thence forward Brahma, Visnu and others 

s worshipped the Linga, which comprises all gods, Brahma 

remaining at its right side, Visnu at its left, Gayatri in its 

heart, and the Vedas, together with the Angas, on its head. 

Results of disregarding a Linga. Construction of 

Lingas with different materials (viz., stone, gems, gold, silver, 

brass, sapphire, bell-metal, earth, crystal, copper, etc.) and 

the effects derived by gods, Nagas, Asuras and others by wor- 

shipping them, viz., Brahma became the creator by worshipp- 

ing a Litga of stone, Indra's position was due to his worship 

of a Liga of gems, Dhanada became the god of wealth by 

| wotshipping a golden Linga, the Vigvedevas became so by 

worshipping a Linga of silver, Vayu worshipped a Linga of 

brass to attain his position, Visnu’s status was due to his 

wotship of a Linga of sapphire, Buddha attained his supreme 

| knowledge and the state of peace by worshipping a Linga 
| of gold!!, Arhata became a venerable Yogin by worshipping °< 

। a Linga of topazes!?, and so on. 


t n ०० Siva-dharma, Chap. 3 (fol. 3a): 

| ip: liùga-madhye param lingam sthitam pradefa-sammitam | 

| ati ५७ .  samadbi-stotra-sampannan drstavantan sivatmakam |/ 

| © naiva tat Raticanam raupyam tamram sphatika-mauktikam j 
e la--matram sthitam ४४८७ &evalam tac-chivatmakam |] 

८ o ग-2 Thid., Chap.e3 (fol. 3b): 

buddhen-abhyarcitam lingam jambinadamayam Subham | 
tena buddhatvam apnoti sada Santam avasthitam [| 
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Effects and praise of worshipping the Tribhuvanes- 
vata Linga; fateful results of doing otherwise. Results of 
establishing a Linga. 


Chap. 4—Characteristics of Siva-bhaktas (who should - 


be energetic, pious, disregardful of all opposites such as 
happiness and sorrow, light and darkness, heat and cold, 
and so on). 

Siva as the best recipient of gifts. Praise of construct- 
ing a Siva-temple and of sweeping, whitewashing and re- 
pairing it annually, of besmearing it with cow-dung, of 
colouring its pavement, of furnishing it with pictures pain- 
ted on walls, and so on. 

Praise of Rudra as the highest god, the best knowledge 
and the best austerities. 4 

Chap. 5—Results and praise of rendering various kinds 
of service to Siva in the form of a Liüga; viz; bathing the 
Tinga with milk, curd, ghee, honey, sugatcane-juice, etc.; 
offer of eight kinds of materials of worship (astangareha) 
to it in dishes of gold, silver ot some other metal; fanning 
it with fans made of palm-leaf, peacock-feathets, etc.; wort- 
shipping the deity with various kinds of flowers; offer of 
various articles of food, burning lamps, looking glass, etc.; 
holding a burning lamp on the head or forehead; saluting 
by lying prostrate before the Liiga; eulogy of the 
god. 

Results and praise of lighting series of lamps (dipa- 
malikà) in the month of Karttika, decorating the Liga as 
well as the temple with flags and banners, sounding drums 
and various other musical instruments, arranging song and 
dance, especially of females, before the Linga, spreading a 


arbatas tu sada-kalam puspa-ling-arcanat param | 
ten-arhattvam avapnoti yogam capi sudurlabham Il 
78 Ibid., Chap. 4 (fol. 6b) : mos 
kārayec citra-Sastrajiair yatnae citram Sivalaye, 
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ce 
: white or coloured canopy ovet it, constructing with bricks 


a house for Rudra having the form of the sacred fire, deco- 
tating the floor and yard with Svastika, Padma and vatious 
other paintings, digging tanks, wells, etc. near Siva-temples, 
ie and so on. Praise of places of Siva-worship as being equal 
to Kuru-ksetra, Naimisa and Puskara. 

Chap. 6—Propitiation (Santi) of Siva, Uma, Vinayaka, 
Mahakala and many other divine and non-divine beings by 
eulogising them for averting evils. In this connection the 
" following deities and others have been described :— 

Ambika; Vinàyaka (who is said to be a son of Rudra 
and to have a big belly, a huge body, a bright collyrium- 
dark complexion, tusk, the head ofan elephant, anda snake 
CE as his sacred thread); Mahakala; Visnu; Brahmani (who 
has fout faces)!6, Rudrani, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Aindri, Varahi, 
Camunda and others; the various mother-goddesses (Matarah, 
such as Akaga-mitarah, Loka-matarah, Bhūta-mātarah, etc.); 
the Ganas living in different directions; the king of gods 
| (i. e., Indra) living in the city of Amarvati lying in the east;!” 


4 For description of the canopy see ibid., Chap. 5 (fol. lb) : 
vitanam sita-padmabham madhye padma-vibhisitam | 
vicitram eRka-varnam và nava-vastr-opa‘obhitam || 
kinkini-ravak-opetam candrakai< copasobhitam | 
lambakaih sitra-damaif ca ghanta-ruta- vibhisitam Il 


etc. etc. 
75 Thid., Chap. 6 (fol. 3 b) : 


mahodaro mabakayab snigdhaijana-caya-cchavih | 
eka-damsir-otkato devo gaja-va&tro mahabalah // 


naga-yaji-opaviti ca nag-abharana-bhisitah | - 
sarvartha-sampad-adharo Zan-adhyakso vara-bradab / 

° rudrasya tanayo devo nayako "tha vinayakab | / 

| Ba २७ Thid., Chap. 6 (fol. 44a) : है 

| padma-raga-prabha devi catur-vadana-pamkaja | 

| o aksa-mal-arpita-kar@ kamandalu-dhara fubba || 

| brabmanz saumya-vadgnā Siva-pilja-parayana || 

{ 77 Thid., Chap. 6 (fol. 45a) : 


atmaravati nama puri | vyavasthita. 
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Agni living in the city of Tejovati situated in the south-east 
(agneye dig-vibhage); Ananta (i.e., Sesa Naga) living in Vai- 
| vasvati Puri in the south; Nirrti, a Raksas, living in the city 
| of Kysna in the south-west; Varuna’ living in the city of 
Suddhavati in the west; Pavana! (Wind) living in the city 
of Gandhavati in the north-west; Kuvera?? residing in the 
city of Mahodayà in the north; Isana?! living in the city of 
Ya£ovati in the north-east; Sarasvati, who is said to have a 
body possessing stainless halo and looking as white as the 
tay of theautumnal moon ;?? Sti; Jaya Devi; Aparajità ; the 
Planets; the Naksatras (mentioned in the order from Kyttika 
to Bharani); the Rasis (zodiacal signs); the sages Kasyapa, 
Galava, Gargya, Visvamitra, Manu, Daksa, Vasistha, Māt- 
kandeya, Pulaha, Kratu, Narada, Bhygu, Atteya, Bharadvaja, = 
Angiras, Valmiki, Kaugika, Kantha, Sakalya, Punatvasu, 
Salankayana, and others; wives of sages; the Daitya kings 
(such as Sankukarna, Mahajambha, Hayagriva, Prahlada, 
Tataka and others) who are said to worship Hatakesvata- 
deva tegularly; the Nagas (such as Karkotaka, Kulika and, 
others); the Rivers (such as Ganga, Yamuna, Narmada, 
Gotami, Kaveri, Varana, Devika, Chandrabhaga, Godavari, 


38 For description of Varuna see ibid., Chap. 6 (fol. 5b): 
bhadra-mauktika-samkasah paripingala-locauab | 
Sukla-vastra-paridhanah pasa-hasto mahabalah || 

29 For description of Pavana see ibid., Chap. 6 (fol. 5b) : 
taira tamrena dehena krsna-pingala-locanab | 

oan pata-ryapt-antar-alino dhvaja-yasty-ayndb-odyatab || 

* For description of Kuvera see ibid., Chap. 6 (fol. 45b) : 
Zatra devo Sada-bastas citra-srag-vastra-bhisanah | 
hrasva-bibur maha-tejah paripingala-locanah || 

* For description of Ifana see ibid., Chap. 6 (fol. 45b) : 
tatra mauktika-sapkasah fafamka-krta-bbüsanab | 
tri-netrah fanta-rüp-atma aksa-mala-dbaro dharah j| 


‘Tbid., Chap. 6 (fol. 46a) : CENE 
Sarac-candr-amsu-gaurena dehen-amata-tejasa | 
sarasvati Sive bhakta .. 50 35 (| 
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3 Sarayü, Gandaki, Kausiki, Sarasvati, Nairafijina, Sona, Man- 
| dakini, etc.); the Yaksas (such as Vaisravana, Manibhadra, 


। Suviroma, Paficika, Vibhandaka, Dhytarastra, Viriipiksa and 
others) ; the Mountains (viz., Meru, Mandata, Kailasa, 
Malaya, Gandhamadana, §riparvata, Mahendra and Hima- 

| kita); the eight Dvipas including Gomathyo (>); the 

| Oceans; and the Raksasas, Dākinīs, Bhūtas, Pisacas, evil 

| demons (supposed to seize upon children), etc. 

| Praise of this chapter on propitiation (santi). 

Chap. 7—Praise of worshipping Siva in a Liüga on 
particular days (viz., full-moon day, new-moon day, the 
eighth day of the bright half ofa month, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth days of the dark half of a month, and other 
 - Rarvan days) and in different parts of the day. Such 

| worship is said to be more effective than the Agnihotra, 
A$vamedha and other sacrifices. 
| Rudra, Brahma and Visnu—the three Māttās of 
| Siva.28, 

Benefits of muttering the sectatian Mantra ‘om namah 
Sivaya’ said to be the six-syllabled ‘Siva-siitra’, of which the 
| Bhasya was later spoken out by the omniscient and self-born 
Siva himself. 


23 Ibid., Chap. 7 (fol. 2Ia-b): 
rudro brabma haris caiva matras tisrab prakirtitah [| 
daksine "ge ८४८०४ hrahma harir vamanga-sambhavab | 
brdayannirgato rudro brabma-visnu-Sivatmakab // 
Jagat-srsti-karo brabma vignu|r] loka-vimohakah |] 
anugraba-karo nitya-lilo rudra-Sivītmakah |] 
tribbir etair jagad vyaptam karanair atma-Rarmabhih / 
tisro matrab sivasyaitah sarva-loka-prap tyitab |/ 
ett eva trayo lokā eta eva trayo "gnayab | - 
trayo gunas trivargas ca yac canyaj jagati sthitam ||" 

2 Ibid, Chap. 7 (fol. 208 : 


sarv-artha-sadhakam mgniram Siva-sitram sad-aksaram / 


` 


bhasyam asy-aiva sitrasya sarvajñena svayambhuvé] 
pascal parüparastha wakt-drtha-gaditani tu|| 


22 : i : 
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Praise of devotees of Siva as being far superior to those 
who observe celibacy, ot regularly study the Vedas, ot pet- 
form the Agnihotra and other sacrifices, of have mastered 
all the branches of learning. 


Eulogy of Siva. 
‘Chap. 8—Description and praise of various kinds of 


devotional service to Siva in the form of a Linga, in which 
all the sacred places and temples of deities are believed to 
lie hidden.—Bathing of the Linga with ghee for a day and 
night with song, dance, etc.; ceremonious Liüga-wotship 
during Parvan days; performance of the Car-festival of Siva; 
giving to Siva a vessel of ghee, a copper vessel full of gold 
(in the Soma-vrata during the full-moon day in the month 
of Vaigakha), a sacred thread (during the full-moon day in 
the month of Asadha), a milch cow and a bull, a white bull, 
and a particular kind of cow called Kapila (the milk of 
which a Sidra is not permitted to drink without initiation 
to Siva-wotship).?9 

Praise of cows, which ate said to be as sacted as Brah- 
mins and to have emitted the Vedas together with the six 
ancillary sciences (gobhir vedàh samudgirnah sa-sad-anga- 
pada-kramih), and in which all the deities and holy places 
ate said to dwell permanently. 

Performance of Go-Santi, in which Siva is invoked to 
save the cows from mortality. 

Gift of horses, elephants, male and female servants, 
villages, hamlets, towns, land, etc. 

Evil consequences of dispossessing one of landed pro- 
perty given to him previously by the disposessor himself or 
by any other person. 

Consequences of taking illegal possession of property 
belonging to a deity ot a Brahmin 

~~ % Ibid, Chap. 8 (fol. 24b) : ps 

Kapilam yab pibec chidrah siva-samskara-varjitah | 

sa prayati mahaghoram narakam natra sapfayab |] 
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Chap. 9—Description and praise of the Siva-linga- 
vrata (which is said to have been performed by Brahma, 
Visnu, Devi, Skanda and other deities, sages, and leaders 
of Ganas, and which consists of bathing the Linga with 
water mixed with white sandal paste, placing it on a faultless 
lotus, worshipping it with white lotuses, Bilva leaves, etc., 
giving of fine cloth, various kinds of food and other things 
to it, and praying to it for forgiveness 

Chap. to—Merits of observing fast and worshipping 
Siva with the mention of his different names on the eighth 
and fourteenth days of both the fortnights during the diff- 
erent months of 2 year. Such fast is said to yield more merit 
than that earned by a person performing a long-continued 
sacrifice (Satra) or speaking the truth or visiting holy places 
ot performing the Agnihotra or any other sacrifice 

Description and praise of Nakta-bhojana-vrata, Uma- 
mahegvata-vrata, Krsna-caturdagi-vrata, Sula-dina-vrata 
Gandha-vrata, Saiva-mahavrata, Kailasa-vrata, and Siva- 
tatha-vtata. 

Construction of earthen, wooden, stone ot brick 
temples for Siva and furnishing them with all-requisites. 
Ten cows and an ox, bed, and other things are to be given 
to Siva on these and other occasions. 

Chap. ii—handikeávara's statement that the ‘Siva- 
dharma’, declared by Siva, is meant for yielding all the ends 
of life (including final emancipation) to those females and 
members of the four castes, who resort to the ‘Sivagrama’ 
(stage of life in which Siva is worshipped with all 
seriousness) 

Construction of an ideal hermitage for Siva-worship, 
which is to have a beautiful flower-garden on its north as well 
as a fire-sanctuaty (agnyagara) and a guest-house for devo- 
tees of Siva (éivabhaktabhyagatalaya). 

Absence of ehints§ in plucking flowers for Siva- 
worship. 
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Praise of devotees of Siva and of rendering setvice to 
them when they are tired, ill or otherwise. Praise of making 
gifts of necessary things to Siva-bhaktas. 

Denouncement of anger, and praise of tolerance 
(ksama), ahimsa, truth, non-stealing, etc. 

Chap. I2—Nandikesyara’s enumeration of the various 
duties of the devotees of Siva; praise of worshipping a 
long-neglected Linga without accepting anything; respect 
to be shown to Siva-liigas, to Siva-yogins, and to the 
flowets, garlands, etc. offered to Siva; praise of gift of 
clothes, making of gardens, digging of wells, etc.; praise 
of feeding Siva-worshipping Brahmins in Sraddha and 
other ceremonies for the pleasute of Siva; praise of Siva- 
bhaktas (who ate said to be much superior to Veda; 
knowing Brahmins), Siva-yogins, Rudraksas and Siva- 
dharma, 

Enumeration of (i) the eight famous places (sthanasta- 
kam), called Rudra-ksetras, viz., Bhastripada (Vastrapatha ?), 
Rudrakoti, Avimukta, Mahodaya, Gokarna, Bhadrakarna, 
Suvatnaksa and Sthànviévara; (ii) the eight holy places 
(pavitrastakam), viz., Chagalinta, Durantà$va, Makota, 
Mandalegvara, Kalafijara, Sankukarna, Sthale$vara, and 
Sthüle$vara; (iii) the eight secret places (guhyastakam), 
viz., Gaya, Kuruksetra, Nakhala, Kanakhala, Vimalesvara, 
Dahasa (?), Mahendra and Bhima; (iv) the eight most 
secret places (guhyatiguhyam astakam), viz., Sripatvata, 
Harigcandta, Jalpa, Amratikegvara, Madhyama, Mahakala, 
Kedara and Bhairava; and (v) the eight places of religious 
merit (punyatmikastakam), viz., Amre§vara, Prabhisa, 
Naimisa, Puskara, Asidhi, Dindi-mundi, Bharabhiti and 
Nakuligvara. 

From the summary of contents given above it is 
evident that the Siva-dharma has nothing ofany of the five 
characteristics of Puranas, nor does ‘it náme Vyasa or Süta 
as a speaker. It is purely a religious manual for the 
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guidance of Siva-worshippers, and as such it is rightly called 
a ‘Dharma-éastra and described as ‘an eight-branched 
tree of religious duties having its origin from §iva?.26 
Yet it came to be widely recognised as an Upapurina, 
and this new character of the work was clearly due 
to the religious purpose for which it was intended 
like the other Puranic works of comparatively late 
dates. 

The Siva-dharma, sometimes called a ‘Samhita’, in its 
chapter-colophons,?" inculcates the worship of Rudra-Siva 
in a Linga, lays special stress on Bhakti, and says that it is 
Yoga, proceeding from Jfiàna, which puts an end to all suf- 
ferings.? In its opinion, that Mleccha is the best Brahmin, 
ea sage and an anchorite who has developed the eight types 
of Bhakti in him.? It advocates the maintenance of fire 
by Siva-worshippers for the performance of Vedic rites and 
Siva-worship, prescribes bath and painting of the sectarian 
mark Tripundra with ashes, calls Siva ‘mahayogin’, ‘yoge- 
svara’, ‘nitafijana’, ‘nirakdra’, etc., regards him (sometimes 
called Rudra) as the highest deity and the Supreme Brahma, 
and takes Brahma, Visnu and the inferior Rudra as his three 
Matras. It is remarkable that Siva is not called ‘Pagupati? 
anywhere in the whole work, nor is there any mention of 
the study of the Satarudriya section (of the Yajurveda) or the 


26 Ibid., Chap. I, fol. 36b: 
esa dharma-drumab Ssriman asta-Sakhah Sivodbhavab. 
2 See, for instance, the colophons (ti fiva-dbarma-fastre nandi- 
keSvara-proktayam sapmhitayam . . . . . . . . . . . . e. adhyayah...... ) of Chaps. 
3 and 4 of the Asiatic Society (Calcutta) Ms. No. G 3852. 
28 Sva-dharma, Chap. 0, fol. 30a : 
tan nirvedac ca vairagyam vairagyaj jndana-sambhavab || 
Jianat pravartate yogo yogad dubkhantam apnuyat |] 

29 Ibid., Chap. 4, fol. 2a: 
"o agfa-vitlba [Pai]sa yasmin mlecche "bi vardhate | 
sa viprendro munib Sriman sa yatih sa ca panditah |/ 
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Svetitvatara-npanisad by the Siva-worshippers. On the 
other hand, on one occasion a $iva-worshipper has been 
called ‘Mahegvatra’, 3 and on another a ‘devotee of Mahe- 
vata’ has been praised. The sectarian Mantra of six syllables 
(viz., om namah givaya) has been called a six-syllabled Siva- 
sūtra, the Bhasya of which is said to have been spoken out 
later by the all-knowing Sel£born Being (Svayambhü).?! 
The word ‘vamacara’, used twice with respect to Siva? 
need not be taken to connect the Saivism professed by the 
present work with the Left-hand school of the Tantriks. 
This word simply means ‘one of perverse activities’, and no- 
thing mote. 

We have already adduced reasons to show that the c 
Siva-dharma, originally a ‘astra’, began to be looked upon 
as an Upapuraina much earlier than i000 A. D. This early 
date of the work can be supported by vatious othet evidences, 
some of which are noted below. There are inscriptional 
evidences which show that in South India the Siva-dharma 
was often recited for popular instruction during the reign 
of the Colas from I070 to 7279 A.D. In the Library of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, there is a Newari Ms. contain- 
ing six different works including the Siva-dharma and the 
Siva-dbarmottara, and this Ms. is dated by Mm. Haraprasad 
Shastri in ‘the twelfth century’ A. D. from the nature of its 
sctipt. In the same Library there is another Newati Ms. 


30 Ibid, Chap. 4, fol. 34b: 
suduram api gantavyam yatra mabesvaro janah. 


अ Ibid., Chap. 7, fol. 20, For the relevant lines see foot-note 
24 above. 


32 Ibid., Chap. 4, fol. 6b: 
vamaüya vama-rüpaya vamacaraya bhivine| लि» 
vama-kantardba-dehaya anantaya namo stu żel] i 
Also Chap. 0, fol. 28a: c 
sarva-velam atikramya natam uttama-bhojanam| 
vamacaro mahadevo naktenoddharate naran|f ; 
33 See K, A, Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, I, i. p. 48, 


2 


od 
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be containing nine different works (including the Siva-dharma 


and the Siva-dharmottara), the eighth of which, called Lalita- 
vistara, has a post-colophon statement which informs us that 
it was copied in the Nepali Samvat 756 (57०36 A. D.) during 
the reign of Laksmikama-deva.4 The Siva-dharma has been 
mentioned in Candegvata’s KrZya-ratmakara (p. 30) as well 
as in the Siva-purdya (Vayaviya-samhita ii. 24. r70)95 and 
| the ‘Saura-purdna’ as known to Hemadri®; and its name has 
| been included in the lists of Upapurāņas contained in the 
| Kirma-purina, Garuda-purana, Skanda-purana, Brhaddharma- 
purana, Parasara-upapuraga, etc.3! A good number of verses 
l of this work has been quoted in Nilakantha’s Acira-mayiikha, 
p^ Krsnananda Agamavagiga’s Tantra-sdra, Raghunandana's 
o Swrii-tattva, Narasimha Vajapeyin’s Nitydcara-pradipa, Vaca- 
spati Miéra's: Krtya-cintamani, Rudradhara's Var sa-&rtya, 
Vidyapati Upadhyaya's Gangd-vakydvali, Madhavacatya's 
commentary on the Pardsara-smrti, Hemadti’s Caturvarga-cin- 
tamani, Devanabhatta’s Smrii-candrikg, and so on; and most 
of these quoted verses are found in the present text of the 
Siva-dharma (see Appendix I). So, the Siva-dharma must be 
dated earlier than 800 A. D. We shall show on another 
occasion that the Siva-dharmottara was composed later than 
the Siva-dbarma but earlier than 800 A.D. So, the Siva-dharma 
can by no means be dated later than 7०० A.D. The 
facts that the Bhavisya-purana® mentions the Siva-dharma in 


34 See foot-note { above. 


35 The Vayaviya-samhita of the Siva-purana has also incorporated 
verses of the Siva-dharma. For instance, the verse ‘linga-vedi bhaved 
devi,’ which is ascribed to the Siva-dharma in Raghunandana’s Smrti- 
zativa Y, p. 32 and which occurs in Chap. 5 of the present text of the 
Sivadharma, is the same as Siva-purana, Vayavia-Samhita, ii. 27. 3. 

36 For the relevant verses of the Saura-purapa,.as quoted in Hema- 
dri’s Caturvarga-cintamani X, pp. 539-540, see foot-note 4 above. 


3? For these lists se@my article in Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
| Research. Institute, XXI, ॥940, pp. 388. ets 
आत... For the date of the original chapters of the Brahma Parvan of 
the printed Bhavisya-purana see R. C. Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites 
and Customs, pp. I70-72. 
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one of its otiginal chaptets and that the Naksatras have been 
mentioned in the latter work in the order from Krttika to 
Bharani?? tend to indicate that the Siva-dharma was composed 
earlier than 550 A. D. From the mention of the Buddha and 
the Arhata as worshipping Siva-lingas4? and of the names 
of the zodiacal signs?! (rà$i) it appears that the Siva-dharma 
was written later than the Yajwavalkya-smrti. So, this work 
is to be dated between 200 and 500 A.D.; and this early 
toigin of the work explains why it is totally free from 
Tantric influence. 

The opening verse (mamas tunga-siras-cumbi’, etc.) 
of out Ms., which is the sameas the first introductoty vetse 
of Banabhatta's Harsa-carita, need not be taken to go against 


the above date of the Siva-dharma. This verse, which does, 


not occur in all Mss. of the Siva-dbarma, might have been 
added to it sometime between 650 and 7००० A. D. 

It is difficult to say anything definitely about the ptove- 
nance of the Siva-dharma. From the mention of the names 
of mountains, rivers and holy places mostly belonging to 
Northern India it appears that this work was composed some- 
where in that part of the countty. The occurrence of the 
text of the Siva-dharma mostly in Newari Mss. or on Nepalese 
paper and the mention of the Devikà, a small river in South- 


39 See Siva-dharma, Chap. 6, fols. 6b-7a. 


_It is to be noted that the old arrangement of the Naksatras from 
Krttika to Bh inning 


$ gi 
of the third century A.D. When this order of the Naksatras was changed 


5 ASyir fact in all parts of 
India, So, itis highly probable that the old order of the Naksatras held 
ground at best down to the latter half of the fifth century A. D. 


4 ^^ For the relevant verses of the Siva-dharma see foot-notes -]2 
above. $ 


4l See Siva-dharma, Chap. 6 (fol. Ia) 


The familiarity of ancient people with the Tithis, Naksatras and 
planets but the total absence of the term *ra$i? in allearly works down to 
the time of the Yajiavalkya-smp ti, tends to show that the Indians were not 
familiar with the Ragis earlier than the second century A. D. 
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ern Kashmir, and of the Candrabhāgā as a highly sacred 
river,4? seem to point to Southern Kashmir or the Northern 
Punjab as the place of origin of the Siva-dharma.® 

The similarity between the names of the Siva-dharma 
and the Siva-dharmottara has sometimes confused the Smrti- 
writers in quoting verses from the one or the other. In his 
Caturvarga-cintamani Y, p. 467, I. ii, p. 396 and II. ii, pp. 
887-889 Hemadri wrongly ascribes to the, Siva-dharmottara 
three extracts of 3, 6 and 37 verses on ‘vrsabhadhika-go- 
gata-dana’, Umi-mahesvara-vrata and Siva-liüga-vrata res- 
pectively which really occur in Siva-dharma, Chaps. 7० and 9. 
The verse 


“samskrtaib prakrtair vakyair yah Sisyam anuripatah | 
°  defa-bbáscdy-upáyaif ca bodhayet sa guruh smrtah”’/|, 


which really belongs to Siva-dharmottara, Chap. 2, has been 
wrongly ascribed to the Siva-dharma in Hemādri’s Caturvarga- 
cintamani III. i, p. 353 and Raghunandana's Svrti-tativa I, 
p. 657. 

An examination of the extracts and verses quoted in 
different works ftom the Siva-dharma, shows that there has 
not been any serious change in the text of this work at least 
for a long time. Besides a few isolated verses mostly on 
Linga-wotship, there is a long extract of 69 metrical lines 
on Mauna-vrata (Vow of Silence), which, though spoken 
out by Nandikegvata and ascribed to the Siva-dharma in 
Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintimani Yl. ii, pp. 879-883, is not found 
in the present Siva-dharma. But the number of such untrace- | 
able verses is rather small in comparison with that of the 
traceable ones. 


42 Ibid., Chap. 6 (fol. 8a). 

८ D : , 

43 In my article on the Visau-dharmottara, published in Journal 
of the University of mo श्या, 952, pp. 39-64, I have shown that this 
work was composed either in Southern Kashmir or in the northern- 
most part of the Punjab. 

F. 3 
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APPENDIX I 


VERSES ASCRIBED TO THE SIVA-DHARMA 
OR SIVA-DHARMA-SASTRA 


I. In Smrii-candrikg 
(of Devanabhatta) 


li > P * j 3 9 
P. 555 


PP- 553-562 


2. In Caturvarga-cinta- 
mani (of Hemadri) 


I E P w 4 6 7 
PP. 508-9 


) P- 593 
pp. 637-8 

P. 975 

गा. i, p. 235 


DD 293४ 
I. ii, p. 754 
p- 24 
PP. 252-3 
e 9399. 


P- 843 


- Chap. zo (2 verses on fol. 332). 
. Chap. 8 (77 metrical lines on fol. 


In Siva-dharma 


. Chap. 7 (2 verses on fol. 20b). 
- Chap. 7 (same 2 verses as mentioned 


above). 


-. Chap. 5 (74 verses on fols. 7a- 


ia). 


In Siwva-dharma 


c 


26a). 
Chap. 8 (x verse on fol. 262). 
Chap. 8 (4 verses on fol. 26a). 
Chap. Io (4 verses on fol. 32b). 
Chap. 5 (5 verses on fol. 7b). Of 
the 7 verses quoted by Hemadti, 
the last two (from ‘payo-dadhi- 
ghrta etc.’), are not found in the 
Siva-dharma, 


. Chap. 5 (x verse on fol. 8a). 


-- Chap. ro (4 verses on fol. 30b). 
= Pp. 240-247... 


Chap. 8 (9 metrical lines on fol. 24a), 


- Chap. xo (3 verses on fol. 30b). 
- Chap. 70 (5 verses on fol. 3ob). 
- Chap. 70 (ro verses on fols. 


29b-302). 


-. Chap. 8 (4 verses on fol. 24a-b). 
PR. 848-853.. 


Chap. ro (x05 fnettical lines on fols. 
30b-32b). 
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pp. 887-9 
(wrongly ascribed to 
the Siva-dha rmottara) 

Pp- 9f4-922 

Pp- 
JIT. ti, pp. 887-2 


3. 


In Madhavacarya's 

commentary on the 
Parafarasmrti (ed. 
V. S. Islampurkar, 
Bombay) 


I i PP. 375-6 


In Gangavak yavali 
(of Vidyapati Upa- 
dhaya, Calcutta 
Sanskrit College 
Ms. No. $807[0-77 7) 


fol. 25a-bcf. 
fol. 47a 
In Varsa-Krtya (of 
Rudradhara) 
p. 757 
In Swrti-tativa (of 
Raghunandana) 
lb Be 
In Acéra-maytikha 
(of Nilakantha, ed. 
Gujatati Printing 
Press, Bombay) 


p. 96 


6. 


73 2 


7. 
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Chap. 9 (37 lines on Siva-linga-vrata 
on fols. 26b-27a). 


. Chap. 8 (6 verses on fol. 23a-b). 
7030-37 ... 


Chap. 8 (rz verses on fol. 25b). 
. Chap. 8 (4 verses on fol. 24a-b). 


In Stva-dharma 


Chap. 7 (x verse on fol. 20b). The 
second quoted verse (sakrt püja- 
yate yas tu) is not found in the 
Siva-dharma. 


In Siva-dharma 


... Chap. 5 (x verse on fol. 723). 
... Chap. 8 (2 verses on fol. 24b). 


In Siva-dharma 


Chap. 7 (2 verses on fol. 295). 


In Siva-dharma 


... Chap. 5 (x verse on fol. roa). 


In Siva-dharma 


. Chap. 5 (7 verse ‘linganulepanam, 
etc.’ on fol. 8b). 

The other two quoted vetses ate 
not found in the Siva-dharma. 

.. Chap. 5 (7 verse on fol, xoa). 


a 
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Verses from the Siva-dharma have also been quoted in 
the following works : 

Mitra Miéra's Viramitrodaya (ed. Chowkhamba Sans. 
Series, Benares), Paribhasga-prakasa, p. 774. 

Anantabhatta's Vidhdna-parijata (ed. Bibl. Ind.), II, 
P- 545; III, pp. 788, 236, 386, 440-2, 446. 

APPENDIX II.- 

The verses ascribed to the ‘Siva-dharma in the 
following works are not found in the present Siva-dharma : 

(7) Caturvarga-cintdmani Y, pp. 44, 7०9; II. i, NAA 
II. ii, pp. 879-885 (on Mauna-vrata). 

(2) Madhavacitya’s commentary on the Pardsara- 
smrti, l.i, p. 790. $ 

(3) Gangivikydvali (of Vidyapati Upadhyaya), fols. 
25b, 47a, 47b. 

(4) Krtya-cintdmani (of Vacaspati Mista), p. 46. 

(5) Nitydcdra-pradipa (of Narasimha Vajapeyin), 
p. 738. 

(6) Smrti-tattva (of Raghunandana), I, pp. 729-730, 
737, 407. 

(7) Tantra-séra (of Krsnananda Agamavagisa) I, p. 46. 

(8) Acira-mayiikha (of Nilakantha), p. 94. 
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MAHABHARATA WAR 


7 Z 
REJOINDER NO. ut Y 


| at WEBNS. Oy] 
| By P. C. SENGUPTA’ 3 शक e: ; IF 


lorn = ex X A 
| For finding the year of the Bharata V Uis नाह call 


it, Professor Bhattacharya depends solely on the two Mahz- 
bbárata statements : (i) the first is Kfsna’s challenge to Karna 
that he began the fight on the day of the coming new-moon 
in the Jyesthd naksatra of which the “junction star" is Antares : 
E-e and (ii) the other is the Mahabharata statement of Bhisma 
en the day of his expiry that it was in the last quarter of the 
month of Magha of the Battle year. If the lunar reckoning be 
of full-moon ending, the last quarter day of themonth would 
be in the bright half; if the lunar reckoning be of the new- 
moon ending months, the last quarter day would be in the 
dark half of the month of Maga (lunar). Prof. Bhattacharya 
E assumes that the former last quarter day was the win- 
ter solstice day as well and found by actual calculation correct 
up to the exact time of the day. We shall show that all his 
assumptions are false due to his imperfect acquaintance with 
the Mahābhārata and with the history of the development 
of Hindu astronomy from the Vedic times. We shall first 
show thatthe solution of his problem can never be unique. 
Now, the star Antares is 2°20’ ahead of the first point 
of the naksatra Jyestha according to the Sarya-siddhanta. The 
naksatra then extends up to ॥77 ahead of the star. Prof. 
Bh. in the solution of his problem assumes that the instant 


fl 


3 The references are to : () the paper on “The Date of the Bharata 
War” by Prof. Tarakeshwar Bhattacharya, late of the Assam Educational 
Service; (2) A Rejoinder by P. C. Sengupta; and (3) A Reply to My 
Rejoinder by Prof. Bhattacharya. All these three papers have been 
published. inthe Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute from 
November 950 issue in succession. > 
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of new-moon came at the star Antares! itself. This is against | 
his idea that the Hindu astronomy had already developed | 
in the Pandava times as far as our knowledge of astronomy “4 
extends now-a-days. This assumption is most arbitrary. | 
Let us then take that the new-moon in the naksatra Jyestha 
was like that of December 73, 936, and the day of the last 
quarter of the full-moon ending Magha as the r8th of Feb- | 
ruary 7937, the interval being exactly 67 days. This 
last day would then correspond with the winter solstice 
day of Bhisma’s expiry according to Prof. Bh.’s assumption. 

On the 78th February, I937 at G. M. N. or Kuruksetra | 
M. time 77 hrs. 8 min., the mean sun becomes 328° 3’ 33” | 
to which we have to add 77 53’ of equation true for about 
2450 B.C. for the mean longitude of 270°. The sum | 
becomes 329° 56’ 33”. Now deducting 270°, we find the 
total shifting of the solstices=59° 56’ 33”. The mean 
precession rate works out at 49'.7845 per year. The elapsed 
years till 936=4335. We want to have the elapsed years 
a complete luni-solar-stellar cycle. We find that 


4335 $--455793 9 X 2--760% 2--79 » 74-8. 

It has been shown in my work Ancient Indian Chrono- 
/ogy,? that I939, 760, I9 and 8 years (sidereal) are the cycles 
in which the moon’s phases near the fixed stars ate repea- 
ted. In the above case, of the total years elapsed till I936 
A.D. the number 4335 has got to be increased by 4, i.e., 
4339 years till 7956 A. D. to make up a complete luni-solar- 
stellar cycle. Now, subtracting 4339 from 7I936 A. D. we 
artive at the yeat 2404-2403 B. C. as the yeat of the Bharata 
Battle under Prof. Bh.s faith in the words of Krsna and 
Bhisma as understood by him. Itis, of coutse, necessaty to 
vetify by back’ calculation if a complete solution of this 


€ 


b ? or - " JG f N 
4950, E iie S original paper in JGRI ONS 


* P. C. Sengupta's work Ancient Indian Ch 
also JRASB Letters, Vol. IT, No. 0, page हा is लक 
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problem has been arrived at. As to this method it is that 
which has been used in my work Ancient Indian Chronology 
on pages 72--79 (I) 

Note: 79% प्रन-+855747 and Bhiskara II has said that 
the exact additive months come in 74 years and sometimes 
even in 79 years. His words are g4agaW क्वचिद्गोकुभिरच.? 

In the above case the total years elapsed till r936 A. D. 
from the precession rule has to be increased by 4. In some 
cases, some years have to be subtracted from the calculated 
interval, to get at a complete luni-solar-stellar cycle. In 
finding the year of the Bharata Battle by my set of data in 
the second method, the total elapsed years till r929 A. D. 
came out as 4579 years; these had to be reduced by 2 
years as 4379337939 X 2--76० X 3--79-- 2, when I accepted the 
Vrddha Garga Tradition for the anchorage of my finding, 
as the luni-solar methods do not yield any unique solution. 

My second method of attacking the problem of finding 
the year of the Bharata Battle has been as direct, neat and 
clear as might be desired. If we apply this method to find 
the year of the Battle according to Prof. Bhs Krsna-Bhisma 
tradition, we take for the gauge year* in out time in which 
the Jyesthé new-moon happened as near as possible to the 
star Antares; that gauge year was to be either 7929-3० 
A. D. ot 7937-38 A. D. 

Now by taking the gauge year 7929-3० A. D. the 
date for the Magha Sukla 8th tithi would fall on February 
6, 7930 A. D. On this date at G. M. Noon or Kuruksetra 
mean time I7 hrs. 8 mins., the sun’s mean longitude comes 
out 3757 53’. To this we add the equation true for the 
mean longitude of 270° which is T° 30%; the result is 


377 23'. The total shifting of the solstices becomes 


3 Bhaskara II, Grabagapía, Adhimasadi Nirnaya, St. 7. 
Apu. Sengupta—4. d- Chronology, page I4, line 5. 


Eo The phrase * gauge year" has been usedin the sense as the 
** year which is similar to the year of the Bharata battle” in respect 
of the moon’s phases near to the fixed stars. 
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47° 23’. Time elapsed till r929 A. D. becomes 549 
yeats. 
Now 34795-7939 2८ 7 F60x 9--79 » 2+2. E 


Hence we take the correct number of elapsed years | 
--3477 years. The year of the Bharata War in Prof. Bh.’s 
hypothesis becomes 7489--88 B. C. as a possible year shown 
by him in his paper on page 47. This is a central 
solution. (IT) 

Again, if we take for the gauge year, the year 793 7-5 8 
A. D. the central solution arrived becomes 7627-20 B. C. 
under Prof. 80.8 Krsna-Bhisma tradition. (III) The first 
central solution of the Professor's problem has come out as 
the year 2404-03 B. C. By.going up and down these three 
central solutions, many solutions ofhis problem are possible. 

Prof. Bh. rejects 7489-88 B. C., as a solution of his 
problem by adopting the Sarya-siddhantic ardharatrika system 
of day beginning. This is not in evidence either in the 
Jyautisa V'edangas, ox in the Mahabharata or in the Paitamaha- 
Siddhanta of Vatahamihita—they have the phrases, “ स्वराक्रमेते 
सोमाकौ ", “ag: qd ततो रात्रिः” and तदह्‌.न्युदयात्‌ respectively all 
indicating that the day begins with the sunrise. Prof. Bh. 
cannot therefore reject the year 7489-88 B. C. as a solution 
of his problem. No unique solution is possible by 
astronomical methods of Prof. Bh.’s problem. The gauge 
years fot my method may also be the years— 


| 


7928 with Jyestha N. Moon on Dec. 72 
T 7937 ,, » 3 deeem Dec. x2 
222 4 > » » 5. क्र Dec. 6 
7959 ,, 22 » 5 93 Dec. xo 
7942 »' » >> 35 20 Dec. 8 
I945 ,, » 55 35 25. Dec. 4 


(si 


7947 55 93 PI » » Dec. 72 


Prof. Bh. is apparently a believer of the Puranic dubious 
saying which states that from the birth of Pariksita to the 
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accession of Mahapadma Nanda, the interval is to be known 
aS 7075, I050, 7775 Of even 750० years. To put any faith 
| in such a statement is most illogical. If now-a-days such a 
statement is made by a witness before a modern court of law 
he becomes liable to prosecution for perjury. Prof. Bh. is 
| also very clumsy in his method of solving his own problem 
which is based almost on nothing. He is believer in his 
speculation or assertion that astronomy of the Pandava 
| times was of an advanced type equal to our present day 
| knowledge of the science or might even be of a much 
| higher type. He has found fault with my statement or 
assumption that in the Pandava times by the term 
“naksatra”? was meant a star or star group only, but 
Strange to say, he has conceived the Jyesfhi new-moon 
at the stat Jyestha or Antares. His profession and practice 

ate at variance with each other. 
Let us now setiously consider the question : “Was the 
great fight begun on the day of the new-moon at Antares?” 
It was Krsna’s challenge to Karma. Now Krsna did not 
fight at all, and Karna also did not fight for the first® ten 
days of the Battle. The battle was begun by Bhisma the 
first Kaurava general in consultation with his lieutenants and 
not by Karna. The laws of chivalry were strictly followed 
throughout except on the night following the last day 
of the fight. There were many preliminaries to be made 
before the fight began e.g. how and where the armies were 
to take test during the nights, arrangements for supply of 
food and stocking of the requisite number of arrows on 
either side and many more arrangements had to be made. 
- * Under such circumstances we cannot agree with Prof. Bh. 
that the great battle was begun on the comirg Jyestha new- 


~ 
| Es Mbh., Anukramanika, st. {79 यदाश्रौषं कर्ण उवाच भीष्मं नाहं योत्स्ये | 
i य॒द्धघमाने त्वयीति। हित्वी सेनामपचक्राम चापि तदा नाशंसे विजयाय संजय N 
Aloh., Udyoga, Ch. 55, 25. नाहं जीवति गांगेये राजन्‌ योत्स्ये कदाचन। हते 
भीष्मे तु योत्स्यामि सह गाण्डीवधन्वना ` 
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moon in eight days only of the meeting between Krsna 
and Karna. ‘The most potent reasons are set forth 
below : 

(a) The event that a crescent moon rose some time 
before the next sunrise in the later part of the night follow- 
ing the fourteenth day of the battle explodes Prof. Bh.’s 
Krsna-Bhisma tradition completely. Here he applies his 
cudgel to this statement. This is argumentum ad baculum. This 
event cannot be cudgelled out by force or rejected as Prof. 
Bh. says. It was the sole reason which led me to, throw out 
the idea that the battle had begun on the Jyesthd new-moon 
day. This event is so important that it leads to the 
conclusion that the moon on the z4th day of battle was 27 
days old or it was the Krsza Dvadasi day. Hence from 
the Jyesthd new-moon to this r4th day, the interval was 27 
days. The battle lasted 4 days more. Hence the interval 
between the Jyesthi new-moon and the last day of the 


Wane WAS OE. maei aea ५०5०6६०5०855 ०००७ ००० 7 days. 
To this add the days on which Bhisma was still on the 
bed of attows, viz.,........ 0 GAS: 


.. The total from the day of new-moon at Antares to 
that of Bhisma’s expity becomes........ --8 days. (A) 

These 87 days comprise 22 lunations. Hence, Bhisma 
expited on the day of the last quarter of new-moon ending 
lunar month of Magha, the month of Marga being reckoned 
from the Jyesthé new-moon day. 

(b) The next enemy of Prof. Bh. is the statement of 
Baladeva that he had gone out on a pilgrimage tour to the 
holy baths on the tiver Sarasvati on Pusya day and returned 
on the Sravana day which was the forty-second day and 
that he returned to witness the mace-duel between his 
favourite pupils Duryodhana and Bhima. Here Prof. Bh. 
by misconstruction wants to make out, that Baladeva had 
gone out on the ४७7१८७७८४८ day and  retürned on the Pusyé 
day. This misconstruction is known as a literary murder 
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or butchery. This stanza is intolerable in the extreme to 
Prof. Bh. as it explodes root and branch, his favourite 
Krsna-Bhisma tradition. Like a medieval knight he is 
atmed with a club andsword and is bent upon destroying 
all opposition. The verse which he wants to destroy 
runs— gàn संप्रयातोऽस्मि श्रवणे पुनरागतः 
The words पुष्येण and श्रवणे ate the heads of the two 
quatter stanzas. He severs the heads with his sword and 
like the princess in a Vetalapaticavimsati story, grafts them on 
to the truncated bodies of the padas in the “inverse” order. 
This misconstruction here is not permissible according 
to all Sanskritists of my acquaintance among whom are 
Mm. Prof. Vidhusekhara Sastrin, Prof. Vanamali Vedanta- 
etittha and Pandita Pulina Vihari Vyakarana-Samkhya- 
Vedantatirtha of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. Ifwe take 
the normal meaning of the verse quoted above, we learn 
that the day of the mace-duel of the Bharata Battle was a 
Sravana day. Now, the Sravand day may come after the 
Jyestha day in 4 or 37(5-4र्न- 7) days. 
Hence from the Jyesthd new-moon day to the last day 
of the fight, the interval was of.........-.++--- 3 days. 
Now, add the number of days in which Bhisma was 
still on the bed of arrows........--+.+-- ०020०27009 days. 
Hence, from the Jyeyfhi new-moon day to the day of 
Bhisma’s expiry becomes as before. ......... 87 days. (B) 
I got the idea that as the Battle could not possibly 
begin on the Jyestha new-moon day, a conjunction of the 
moon with the Kritikds or Pleiades group must come in 73 
days. These 73 days together with the 78 days of fighting 
make up 37 days as before, and Bhisma expired 5o days later. 
Hence as before we have the same 87 |days as the interval 


between the Jyeythi nesv-moon day and the day of Bhisma's 


expiry. (C) 8 
This interval of 87 days comprises 2% lunations and 


Bhisma’s expiry falls on the ERZsfaka day. Hence also 
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thirteen days later than the Jyeszba new-moon day was the 
day which just preceded the beginning of the fight. This 
Kritiká day was Anumati Paurnamasi and the next day was 
the Räkä Paurgamási on which the battle began. In my 
battle calendar will be seen that on the Jyesthd new-moon day, 
the sun, moon, Antares and the lunar perigee came together 
very nearly. The moon’s course during the bright half of 
the month was rather rapid. The two Paurtamdsis are to 
be understood in the manner of the Aitareya Brahmapa 
thus: या पूर्वा पौर्णमासो सानुमतिर्योत्तरा सा राका या पूर्वामावास्या सा सिनीवाली 
योत्तरा सा कुहुः (Aitareya Brabmana, 32, Yo.) 

This represents the oldest definition of the wo 
Paurnamasis and the two Amdvasyds. No modern definition 
of the terms is permissible. A 

Again from Ch. 2 of the Bi sgaparva I got the following 
stanza which according to my judgment was : 

आलक्ष्ये प्रभया हीनां पौर्णमासीं च कात्तिकीम्‌ । 

चन्द्रोऽभूदरिनिवर्णशच पद्मवर्णे नभस्थले ॥ 

I thought that this was the correct reading of the stanza. 
I found subsequently that this was given in the Kumbhakonam 
edition of the Mahabharata with this difference that in place 
“ पद्मवर्णं ® we have there “ समवर्णे ?. These words mean 
almost the same thing. A scientific investigator should 
always be scrutinizing for truth. Prof. Bh. in this case falls 
far short of this high ideal of a researcher, as he wants to 
be guided merely by the reading “accepted by others". 
There can be no place for argumentum ad verecundium in 
research. 

The stanza quoted naturally divides the period of 
37 days by a definite division of x 3--785-37. Then from 
the Jyesthad new-moon day to the Anumati Paurgamás: at 
the Kritikds, the period is of .... dud erste pet 75 days 

Bhisma's generalsbipeee cce pas E eines Io days 


Bhisma on bed of artows............... .-.58 days 


Total=8x days (D) 
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fo « 
-- as before. This also leads to the conclusion that Bhisma 
d died on the Ekdstakd day ot the day of last quarter of 
| © Māgha lunar new-moon ending. This has been shown 


in no less than fourt different ways. 

The last Mahabharata statement of my selection or 
presentation is a dubious one in the second half of the last 
line. Irejected it as it could not be reconciled with the 
other seven Mahabharata statements which point all to the 
impossibility of this fail.of the last statement. This has been 
unacceptable to Tilak, Ketkar and other researchers. Prof. 
Bh. clings to his Krspa-Bhisma tradition with something like 
communal frenzy. To disbelieve the later Pazengas or the 

e Smrti-Hindu shariat as to fixing the Bhismástami day in the 
bright half of the month is considered as a sacrilege punish- 
able by death as it were. It is a veritable *"Turkish-war" 
waged by *"Tatakeshwar" armed with mace and sword. We 
have shown fully how the Krsna-Bhisma tradition of Prot. Bh. is 
wrong at both ends. The great Battle did not begin according to 
Krsna’s challenge, and Bhisma’s death or expiry happened not in 
the bright half of the month. The months in my selection of 
data from the Mahcbhdrata, evidently ate new-moon 
ending lunar months, never “the solar months", as often 
alleged by Prof. Bh. 

We now proceed to set forth how and why the Maha- 
bharata statements selected by me for data should be inter- 
preted in terms of the new-moon endinglunar months. Some 
reasons have been set forth already. According to my find- 
ings the date of the Bharata Battle has come out as 2449 B. C. 
This has been corroborated by the Vrddha Garga Tradition 
as recorded by Varahamihira. The date could not hence 
be moved up and down although this is allowable astrono- 
mically. I had to cast anchor at the Vrddha Garga Tradi- 

tion so to speak. 2 

ended In my paper, în JRASB Letters Vol. XVI, No. 7, 7959, 
page 7, ll.. 35-36, I have shown that the Pandavas went 
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into their exile on the 4th August of the year 2462 B. C. : 
The months became full-moon ending no doubt by being — , 
begun from two days after the full-moon day. The date 
for the Pandavas’ exile was full seven months (lunar) 
after the winter solstice day of January ro of 2462 B.C. 
The first period of their exile, viz., 72 years would end 
seven lunations after the W. S. D. of the year 2450 B. C.® 

In this year January ro was both a new-moon and | 
winter solstice day. The sun came to the winter turning 
point, at 3 a.m. and the new-moon happened at 8 p.m. 
The months were consequently taken as new-moon ending 
and would continue to be so reckoned for 4 yeats to come. | 
Between this new-moon on January 70, 2450 and the Jyestha 
new-moon of October 27, 2449 B. C. the number of days= 
650, comprising /ez£j-/vo new-moon ending months. The | 
new-moon ending lunar months would continue for the | 
next 27.5 months more. This consideration shows 
how the new-moon ending months came to be reckoned 
in the eight Mahabharata data of my selection. Hence | 
also Bhisma expired on the day of the last quarter of 
lunar month Magha new-moon ending. 

We must now say something about the meaning of the 
word "mmi" in Bhisma’s statement— माघोऽयं समनुप्राप्तो मासः 
सौम्यो युधिष्ठिर । त्रिभागशेषः। 

This must mean that the lunar Magha has almost got 
into the previous year. ‘This is the real meaning of the word 
“स॒मनुप्राप्त?. In the Ramayana, Kiskindhyd-kanda, chapter 26, 
we get the use of this meaning of the word: 

qis वार्षिको मासः श्रावणः सलिलागमः। 

प्रवृत्ताः सौम्य चत्वारो मासा वार्षिकसंज्ञिताः ।। १४॥ : 


१ वर्षाणि द्वादशारण्ये त्रयोदशमुपस्थितम्‌ | 
तत्र मे नाभिजानीयुर्वसतो मनुजाः tafser Mbh. Vana, 33, 5. 
उषितारच वने कृच्छे, वयं द्वादशवत्सरान्‌। 
अज्ञातवाससमयं शोषं वर्षत्रयोदशम्‌॥ Ibid) 374, 5. 
. Itisevident that the W. S. day of 2450 B. C. was carefully deter- 
mined to settle the end of the first twelve years of the exile. 
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A few lines below the above stanza, we have 

कात्तिके समनुप्राप्ते त्वं रावणवधे यत्‌। 

the variant reading is 

कात्तिकीं समतिक्रम्य त्वं रावणवधे यत्‌। 

The Varsika months, i.e. the rainy season, lasts or las ted 
the four months of Srivana, Bhadrapada, Asvina and Karttika. 
Rama here exhorts Sugriva to try for the destruction of 
Ravana at the end of Karttika i.e. when the rainy season 
would be over. Here the word ‘समनुप्राप्तः means ‘nearly 
over’ or even ‘wholly over.’ 

We must now say something about the “advanced 
state of astronomy” as alleged by Prof. Bh. in the Pandava 
times. ‘This is wholly wrong, unnecessary and betrays his 
utter ignorance of the development of the pre-scientific 
Hindu astronomy in Vedic and post-Vedic ages. On page 4 
of my work and in JRASB, Letters, Vol. XVI, No. z, I have 
said in explaining the occurrence of the fifth case-ending in 
“saptamat” in Krsn a’s challenge to Karna, that in the latter 
half of the previous night the straight edge of the dichoto- 
mised moon was probably observed as to have passed over 
the star Regulus. This formed the basis of this prediction 
of the coming moon. Now from the definition of the 
Ekāstakā as या माध्याः पौर्णमास्या उपरिष्टाद्‌ व्यष्टका तस्याष्टमी ज्येष्ठया 
संपद्यते तामेकाष्टकेत्याचक्षते as in the Apastamba Grhya Sitra, 
VIII. 8. 79, it follows that it was a common knowledge of 
those times that in a quarter lunation, the moon passes 
from the star Maghd or Regulus to Jyestha or Antares. Fot 
application of ‘this knowledge by Kysna, no “advanced 
system of astronomy” need be assumed to have been current 
in the Pandava times. In these times (i.e. of the Pandavas) 
we can safely assume that Hindu astronomy had developed 
as far as the [yautisa Vedangas reveal, which is briefly : 

Year =366 days. 

Season * ठप days or the time of passing 

through 44 naksatras by the sun. 
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Lunat months =62. 
Sun’s revols. =o 


*. Sid. lunar months —67. 


About 400 B. C., the position of the solstices is given 
as the north solstice at the middle of the naksatra Aslesa 
and the south solstice at the first point of the naksatra Dha- 
nistha.? There was no knowledge of the fact that the sun’s 
northerly and southerly courses were of unequal length. 
According to my finding they were of 78.5 and 779.7 
days nearly. Men had given up the idea of correctly deter- 
mining the summer solstice days as well. They were con- 
tent with determining the winter solstice day only. They 
could never use the “solar” months as repeatedly asserted 
by Prof. Bh. They could accurately find the winter solstice 
day of any year. For this, the method has been described 
in chapter XIII of my work, Ancient Indian Chronology, pp. 
55ff.; also JRASB, Letters, Vol. IV, No. 76. The method 
belonged to the Brahmanas. Again the Taittiriya Brahmana 
(circa 900 B. C.) in Kandika I, Prapa 8, Anuvaka zo, Br. 2, 
says, पौर्णमास्यां पूर्वमहर्भवति व्यष्टकायामुत्तरम्‌ । नानैवार्धमासयोः प्रतितिष्ठति। 
अमावास्यायां पूर्वमहर्भवति। उद्दृष्ट उत्तरम्‌। नानैव मासयो प्रतितिष्ठति। 

This passage reads like a puzzle as in the same book 
at the same place both the full-moon ending and the new- 
moon ending months are to be regarded as to have been 
reckoned in this same period. . This is made clear in this way. 
If on any day of the year there happens a full-moon, four 
years later on the same day there would be a new-moon, e.g., 

June 27, 7948 was a full-moon day. 
June 2, 7952 was new-moon day. 

With the sacrificial priests called Brahwds, such dates 
of the year were impossible of recognition. They could 
however find accurately the wintersolstice day by obsetva- 


7 प्रपद्येते प्रविष्टादौ सूर्याचन्द्रमसावृदक्‌। ˆ « 
सार्पार्धे दक्षिणार्कंस्तु माघश्रावणयोः WT 


Yajusa Jyautisam, 7. 
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tion. They could then find the day alone and not the instant 
of winter solstice of any yeat. This cannot be done by 
observation even now by the methods of observation as the 
sun’s declination changes very Jiiile in 3 days at the 
solstices. 

As the Brahmanas could settle accurately the winter 
solstice day alone—their observation refer to this day of the 
year alone. The nature of the coming months depended on 
the lunat-phase on this day alone. Hence by “Parva Ahar” 
we mean the W. S. day, the last day of the year ended, 
and “Uttara Ahar” means the day from which the sun’s 
northerly course began according to these priests. The 
passage quoted from the Taittiriya Brábmana may now be 
rendered into English as: 

“The full-moon day becomes the winter solstice day and 
the L. quarter of the new-moon ending Magha becomes the 
first day of the sun’s northerly course. Various ate the ways 
in which half-months are established. The new-moon day 
becomes the winter solstice day, the day of the first visibi- 
lity of the crescent the first day of the sun’s northerly course. 
Various also ate the ways in which the two sorts of lunat 
months ate established.” 

The rationale behind these rules is not difficult 
to follow. In eight years there ate 99 lunations, hence 
in 4 years there would be 49.5 Junations= 7467.74 days 
and in 4 tropical years there are 7467 days. In 4 
periods of 4 years each, there would be 5844 or 5845 
days and in 798 lunations there would be 5846 days and 
the next 3 years there would be 7०96 days and in 37 
lunations—:093 days nearly. Hence in x9 years there 
are 6940 days and in 235 lunations would comprise 
6939 days nearly. The Vedic high priests or Brabmayas 
could really discover .thatin r9 yeats क्षयं संवत्सराणां च मासातां 
तथा क्षयं पक्षक्षयं तथा दृष्ट्या (Mahabharata, Santi., ch. 3ox, 46-47). 
Doe were the losses of years, lunations and half luna- 
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tions when they found by frequent observation the winter 
solstice days in successive years. In my researches can be 
found that on the W. S. days: 

(7) On January 7०, 2462 B. C., the 7778 was the 
2nd of dark half. Lunar months full-moon ending started. 

(2) On January 70, 2454 B. C., the 7778 was x5th. 
Lunar months full-moon ending started. 

(3) On January ro, 2450 B. C., it was new-moon. 
Lunar months new-moon ending started. 

(4) On January 9, 2446 B. C. (winter solstice day) 
it was the 3th of bright half. Lunar months full-moon 
ending started. 

We have thus shown full, how in the Mahd- 
bharata data of my selection there came the new-moon 
ending lunar months into use. It is most futile to 
assume or assert that these months were full-moon 
ending. 

The reader will now recognise that Prof. Bh.’s 
favourite Krsna-Bhisma tradition, as he calls it, is wholly 
wrong. It is almost impossible to see how he entered 
upon cudgelling out and destroying the references which 
all go against his favourite wrong-headed tradition. He 
has started his paper in order to establish the year of 
the Bharata Battle at about 7430 B. C. which is a pre- 
conceived idea under which no scientific investigation is 
possible. He boasts much as to his method of solution 
of his problem and its solution. My work, Ancient 
Indian Chronology, has been with him for five years yet 
he has not been able to discover any method in my solution 
of the problem. My method has shown that his Krsna- 
Bhisma tradition may lead toa series of dates from 2442 
B. C. to 7432 B. C. and down to lower dates. Methods of 
asttonomy can never lead to any unique solution of any 
chronological ptoblem when the dat 
in character, 
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Prof. Bh. has held up for Yudhisthira's consecration 
to the A$vamedha sacrifice, the date of roth March, 
7437 B.C. and his Battle year has been 7432 B.C. 
On this date he has shown the longitude of the sun as 335° 
44' 27". This has been wrong for the following 
reasons : 

(a) The longitude of the sun should have been 330° 
neatly, i. e., as at the beginning of Indian spring. His find- 
ing has been wrong astronomically on this account. The 
year-long sacrifices were begun at the very beginning of the 
Indian spring. He should have gone down by 6 years; he 
then could get a full-moon very nearly on the winter sols- 
tice day—an Aslesd full-moon like that of February 5, 7928 
and a full-moon on April 5, 7928, a Hasta full-moon 
Between the two dates there would intervene 60 days nearly 
i.e. two lunations plus one day=almost the length of 
winter. The date for the consecration of Yudhisthira, 
however, could not have been delayed by 6 years 

Now the Kausitaki Brahmapa says that when the win- 
ter solstice fell on the new-moon day of Magha ended, the 
consecration for the year long sacrifices should take place 
one day later than next Caitra new-moon? or Amavasya i. e. 
exactly 6o days later than the winter solstice day. In the 
case of Prof. Bh.’s finding we do not get the “Caitra or Citra 
Piirnamisa” 60 days later than, the winter solstice day. The 
winter solstice day fell on the 8th tithi of Magha Sukla 
i.e. the 2nd January 7437 and the 8th of March 43 B.C 
the date of Yudhisthira's consecration according to Prof. 
Bh. The intervening days are 65; while 60 or 6x days are 
required by the rules. Thus so far as the Vedic calendar 
and astrondmy go, they tellus that Prof. Bh. is wrong in 
seeking for the date of consecration in his very year of 
the Bharata Battle. 


o P, C. Sengupta—Ancient Indian Chronology, I63, line 2 where 
the Kaufzaki Brahmana is quoted 
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(b) The following facts or rather events of the | 
Pandava times go against Prof. Bh.’s finding of the 
date for Yudhisthira’s consecration to the Asvamedha 
sacrifice : | 

(7) The birth of Pariksita one year after the Bharata 
Battle. Abhimanyu and Uttarà were married almost imme- | 
diately before the Bharata Battle broke out.? a 

(2) In order to meet the expenses for the Aévamedha 
sacrifice, Yudhisthira led an expedition to the foot of the 
Himalayas to fetch gold. He returned to Hastinapura 
one month later than the birth!9 of Pariksita, with an i 


enormous quantity of gold. 

(3) The date for the consecration of Yudhisthira CE 
was fixed on following full-moon at Ci/r? following his ॐ 
return. 

According to my finding the date for the consecration 
of Yudhisthira has come out as March , 2446 B. C. which 
was two years and two months after Bhisma’s expiry. This Í 
finding has been most satisfactory from all points of view 
mentioned above. It is correct astronomically, correct 
according to the Brahmana rules, correct according to the 
post-War Pandava events as in the Asvamedhapatva of the | 
Mahabharata. Prof. Bh.’s attempt in this case has been a 
total failure. 

Prof. Bh.’s finding of the year of the Bharata Battle 
has been wrong none the less. He wants to put itas 7432 
B.C. Those minded like him and who support this theory, 
should see that in six years, there would be a full-moon 
very near the first point of Dhanisthd on the W. solstice 
day and the full-moon day would be an Aslesd day at i 
the middle of, the naksatra nearly and not on a Magha 


ends SO rc 


70 Ibid. Ch. 70. 
१० 0272 Ch. 72. 
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9 Mbh. A$vamedhapatva Chs. 66—69. i | 
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day. Hence no Kaliyuga can be brought in with such a 
date for the Bharata War. 

Prof. Bh. does not see that his favourite Krsna-Bhisma 
tradition may lead to dates from 2442 B. C. ranging down- 
wards to as late as his favourite solution of 7432 B. C. or 
even stil more lower dates. For the solution of the 
problem of finding the year of the Bharata Battle, I made a 
selection of eight Mahābhārata incidential statements, which 
except the last quarter of the eighth statement. I fully 
used, and my result has come out as 2449 B. C., or the Saka 
year 2526. This found anchorage in a well-known 
tradition—the Vrddha Garga Tradition as recorded by 
Varahamihira in his Brhat Samhita. lt would have been 
wrong to shift the date arrived at under this circumstance. 
The above tradition is quite unequivocal not like Puranic 
statements which say that the interval between the birth of 
Patiksita and the accession of Mahapadma Nanda was 7075, 
705०, 7775 Orijoo years. Prof. Bh. has accepted the lowest 
of these periods for reasons best known to him and seeks 
to establish this from the Mahabharata statements, viz. his 
favourite Krsna-Bhisma tradition, a creation of his brain. 

o uphold this he applies his cudgel and swotd to six 
references of my selection but all of them cry out 
repeatedly that his fancy viz. faith in his Krsna-Bhisma 
tradition is wrong at both ends. Bhisma did not die on 
the first quarter but on the last quarter of the lunar 
Migha new-moon ending, and the fight did not begin 
on the Jyesthd new-moon day 

Prof. Bh. has failed to corroborate the Mahabharata 
statement that the great Battle took place at the junction 
of the Kali-Dvapara ages by his finding. In chapter II of 
my work I have shown that Kaliyyga did come in the year 


‘2454 B. C. on the Magha full-moon day, only five yeats 


before the Battle year°of 2449 B. C. His attempt is a 
total failure in all respects. 
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NOTE i 

Alberuni in his great work Indika, has said that the 
Yudhisthira era was current in India in his time under l 


the name “ Pandava Kala”. (Vide—Sachau’s translation, | 
Vol. II, the chapter on the Indian etas.) | 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXAMPLES IN THE 
MAHABHASYA 


By Ram SHANKAR BHATTACHARYA 


I 


IN grammatical literature, the examples given by ex- 
ponents are as valuable and significant as the original Sütras 
are. Asa matter of fact a Sūtra is incomplete in itself and 
unless adequate annotation is supplied, the real import re- 
mains unintelligible. This annotation consists of some de- 
finite factors viz. उदाहरण illustration or example प्रत्युदाहरण 
(counter-illustration), and वाक्याध्याहार (supplying of what 
is wanting in a Sütra). 

The former exponents of the Paninian system took 
much interest in disclosing the real significance of examples 
and counter-examples and thereby disclosed many hidden 
imports and principles which are not expressively given in 
the body of the Sutras. The importance of these examples 
is decidedly proved by the fact that some Varttikas are 
written with an implicit intention to consider one fixed 
example (where there is no such limitation in the Sūtra). 
Even if an example is not given for any rule, which 
should be given as a general procedure, this silence also 
bears some hidden purpose (as will be shown later on). 
Kaiyata also showed the value of examples thus: ‘एवं afg 
स्पष्टोदाहरणसद्भावाद्‌ भाष्यकारेण नैतत्‌ सुष्ठु निरूपितम्‌!, which shows that 
elaborate comment is possible only when there is an 
actual example in a given Sütra. 

It is a general feature of the style of the ancient ex- 
ponents that they generalby do not alter the verbal form of 
the examples given by their predecessors. There are some 
examples which are designated as मूर्घाभिषिक्त (e. they were 
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given in all the Vrttis)?. The value of these examples is 
so high and they are so much useful that in many places these 
examples (sometimes called चिरन्तनप्रयोग$) are reproduced in 
later works, though as a matter of fact in later times these 
examples had become obsolete and had lost their impot- 
tance in the field of language. Thus Haradatta says 
'अपचितपरिमाण: सुगालः किखी अप्रसिद्धोदाहरणं तिरन्तनप्रयोगात्‌. In one 
place Nagesa referred to the examples given in the Sam graha 
(a work by Vyadi) and judged their usefulness as under 
“एवं च संग्रहादिषु तदुदाहरणदानमसंगतं स्यादितिभावः Again, he showed 
the unusefulness of the examples of the Vitti, in connection 
with the refutation of a Sūtra made by Patafijali. He 
said: 'इदं भाष्यं न प्रत्याख्यानपरं, किन्तु वृत्त्याद्युक्तोदाहरणेषु अन्यथासिद्धिप्रति- 
qaae’. This statement also confirms that Patafijal.’s 
examples are given with some putpose. In the present papet 
we are going to essay and analyse the importance and 
significance of some of the examples in the Mahabhasya. 
Doctrines, propounded and accepted by Patafijali, ate 
universally accepted by later grammarians, and his personal 
views are also deemed as possessing the highest authority. 
In the Paninian order Patafijali’s authority is reckoned as 
supreme, according to the maxim यथोत्तरं मुनीनां प्रामाण्यम्‌’. 
Oldest commentators like Kaiyata had also trodden on the 
same path when he says 'मुनिद्धयाच्च भाष्यकारः प्रमाणतरमधिक- 
लक्ष्यदशित्वात्‌' °. Jinendrabuddhi seconded this tradition 
* मुनिद्धयातिशायिनों भगवतो भाष्यकारस्य वचनं कथमुपेक्षिष्यामहे, and at 
present any view, which is not sanctioned by Patafijali, is 
deemed as futile and unauthoritative! As a result of this, 
many rules sanctioned by the Kasikd (e.g. अडगगात्रकण्ठेभ्य 
इति वक्तव्यम्‌)? are deemed as non-authoritative.? 


2 See Pradipa ०१. ॥. 57. 
3 Padamanjari on 2. . 6. Vol. I p. ५54. 
4 Uddyota on 4. 3. 39. 
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9 Pradipa 2. 4. 26. 
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The examples in the Mahabhasya are deemed as having 
so high an authority in the field of verbal usage, that com- 
mentators sometimes showed the erroneous uses of many 
prominent scholars on its authority. Thus, Nagesa holds 
that the first aphorism of Gotama (प्रमाण-प्रमेय-सिद्धान्त. . . . .) is 
erroneous in the view of a grammarian. Again, while com- 
menting on the Sūtra z.:.x, Nagesa has remarked किमोदन 
इत्यादयस्तु असामर्थ्थेऽपि भाष्यकारवचनादेव साधवः इति. Moreover, there 
are many words, which are commonly not used by any 
authority, but on the authority of the Mahabhdsya all 
such usages are deemed as absolutely correct (Vide the 
remark of Nigesa—seaediset: पुंलिंगः घनपर्यायों जटा पर्यायो वा.१0 
>>. Not only words, but in some cases, the senses of words 

shown by Patafitaji are not at all sanctioned by the 

lexicons. Patafijali said that वराठ means मृतभारयेः but this 
sense is not found in any one of the lexicons. Similarly, 
Vasudeva says वधुर चिरराटशब्दौ यौवनवाचिनौ भाष्यप्रामाण्यात्‌*. 

The present paper will show to what extent and in 
which manner the authority of Patafijali was accepted by later 
grammarians so far as the value of the examples is concern- 
| ed, i.e., how many hidden imports were discovered by the 
exponents by analysing the character of the examples given 
by Patafijali. Here the importance is shown according to 
the view-point of a grammarian and not that of a historian, 
though as a matter of fact examples in the Bhajya have 
equal value in about all the fields of human life. This 
| dissertation, we believe, will enable the scholars to | 
judge the examples from a grammatical point of 
view. 


s ® 9 Uddyota i. 2.62. ° 
c १० Uddyota 2. l.l, & 
73. Bh. on 3, 3. 20. 
™ Balamanoramd. 
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(A) In many places, the power of the function of a 
Sütra is restricted by the character of the examples given by । 
Patafijali. In such cases these examples clearly indicate | 
what import was originally deemed by Panini, though such | 
an import was not indicated explicitly in the Sütras. This 
is the highest power of examples and this also confirms | 
the statement लक्ष्यलक्षणे emo. 

As for example, Panini says: ‘आतो मनिन्‌कनिबूवनिपरच?7* | 
which operates afr in all आकारान्त dhātus. But the 
examples given in the Bhdsya on 6.4.66 indicate that the 

* 9४ क्वनिप्‌ is not to be operated after some of the आकारान्त cm 
dhatus like पा etc.!5 

Similarly, we find that Panini had prohibited the षष्ठी- 
समास with the indeclinables (अव्यय)... But the example ) 
(सर्वपश्चात्‌) on the Sūtra 2.2.24 shows that Patafijali sanc- | 
tioned the षष्ठीसमास with the कृदव्यय$ only! though such an 
intention is practically absent in the Sūtra. Again, on 

) Sutra 7. 2. 44 Nagesa said एकदेशिसमासविषयकमेव तद्‌ भाष्ये 
-तथोदाहरणात्त्‌ (Uddyota) which shows that the example can limit | 
the scope of a rule.. In other words, the actual scope of 
a Sütra can be comprehended through the help of ex- 
amples. 


(B) In some Sütras the imports of terms (used by | 
Panini) are determined by the examples of Patafijali. Here 
the examples show the actual character of a term mentioned 
in the Sutras, even though Panini is silent about it. Though 
at present we ate unable to judge whether such determina- cA 


tion is valid or not, yet it can be said that commentators 
a c to this unanimously : 


73 Mababbasya ist Áhnika, 


५५ e 


7६ 3, 2, 74. SN A 
75 Vide the statement of the Pradip 
76 Vide Tattvabodbini on 2, 2. 24. 
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(7) In the Sūtra पुंयोगादाख्यायाम्‌? the import of the - 
term {aùr is not clear at all and different commentators 
ave given different views on its character. Nagega asserted 
that the examples of Patafijali clearly indicate that here 
पृँयोग means conjugal relation (दाम्पत्यसम्बन्ध) and as such the 
usages like केकयी देवकी etc. are to be read in the गोरादिगण.!? 

(2) In the Sūtra , आङ.उद्गमने !° the import of उद्गमन 
is not clear and different interpretations were given about 
its character. But the counter-example on this Sūtra 
(आक्रामति धूमो हर्म्यतलात्‌) indicates that here उद्‌गमन means उदय as 
is aptly remarked by Nageáa 'प्रत्युदाह्रणभाष्ये हम्यंतलादित्येव पाठः 
सांप्रदायिक इति भावः एवं च उद्गसनमत्रोदय इति बोध्यम्‌'. 

(3) Similarly, we find that examples of Patafijali have 
«determined the import of the term प्रकृति in the Sūtra जनिकर्तुः 
safa:.20 The two examples गोमयाद्‌ वृश्चिका जायन्ते and गोलोमा- 
विलोमभ्यो दुर्वा जायन्ते assert that Patafijali took the term प्रकृति 
in the sense of material cause. Commentators rightly point 
out that in this case the example given in the Kasika 
(पुत्रात्‌ प्रमोदो जायते) which interprets प्रकृति as हेतु, is untenable 
in view of Patafijali’s words. 


(C) Thereare some grammatical operations whose 
actual places (i.e. in which part of the word the operation 
should take place) are not mentioned by Panini but the 
exmples given by Patafijali clearly indicate the place where 
they are to be applied. Take the operation of {aq in a 
समास where the विग्रह is “चित्रा जरती whew. Panini said nothing 
about the actual place of पुंवदूभाव ie. there is no explicit 
statement whether Yara should take place in the first 
member of the compound or in the second member. 
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Here commentators have pointed out that {aa should be 
operated in the second member as in the example 
(पट्वीमुदुभारयः) of Patafijali, पुंवत्‌ is found in the same 
member. i 


(D) Sometimes duplication of examples is found in 


the Mahābhāsya and this duplication is deemed as quite signi- ` 


ficant. But such cases are rare. One capital example 
is, however, given here. While commenting on the Vārttika 
देवब्रम्हणोरनुदात्तत्वमेके ?l Patañjali repeated the example देवा 
` ब्राह्मणा: twice, though this repetition apparently bears no 
value. Nagesa observed this peculiarity and pointed out 
the significance of the duplication as under: देवब्रह्मणोमेध्ये 
ब्रह्मनृशब्दस्य अनेनानुदात्तत्वमेके वेयधिकरण्यवादिन इच्छन्ति। सामानाधिकरण्यपक्षे 
तु दे इत्येक एवोदात्तः । वेयधिकरण्यवादिनां तु दे इति ब्र इति च द्ययमुदात्तम्‌। इदमेव 
ध्वनयितु fe: पाठ उदाहरणस्येति बोध्यम्‌2. 


(E) Sometimes Patafijali gave an example from the 
language of Panini himself and not from popular speech. 
On Sūtra आतो धातोः, Katyayana said आतोऽनापः and Patafijali 
gave the example as ‘क्त्वः’ quoting the Sūtra समासेऽनअ, पूर्वे 


त्वो aqt. Here the question arises as to why Patafijali - 


did not give any example from the popular speech and 
only from the aphorisms of Panini. Nāgeša has replied 


that this denotes “आकारात्तधातुप्रकृतिकातिरिक्तअकरान्तप्रातिपदिकाभाव 
इति'. 

Now, this remark is quite ‘justified because without 
such a hidden import, Patafijali could not give an example 
from the Astadhyayi. For, usually the custom of the gram- 


— 
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i marians is to give examples from the popular speech 
only. 


(F) Insome cases Patafijali gave more words than are 
needed for the proper examples. Thus, while giving an 
example of the statement 'उपसमस्तार्थमेके जसो ग्रहणमिच्छन्ति’ (6. 7. 
766) he has written अतितिस्रौ, अतितिस्र:. Here the actual example 
is अतितिस्रौ and not अतितिस्र:. As to why it is given Kaiyata 
says, 'अतितिस्र इत्यत्र तु इष्यत एव जस उदात्तत्वम्‌ इत्युदाहरणबलेन भाष्यकृतो- 
पन्यस्तम्‌'. 

Similarly, we find that Patafijali gave two examples 

८००५: as बहुतितवा, बहुतितवे while refuting the Varttika हलू ग्रहणानर्थ- 
झ्यं च समुदायादेशत्वात्‌. ` Here the proper example is बहुतितवा and 
not agfaaa. As to why this was given, Nagesa has remarked 

'बहुतितवेति प्रसंगोच्चारितं, तत्र हि घेडिति इति गुणेन भवितव्यम्‌. 

There are many instances of this kind. Therefore, 
the question arises as to why unnecessary expressions were 
used along with the actualexamples. The only intelligible 
answer is that these examples were present in the ancient 
Vrttis, and Patafijali took them verbatim. Due. to some 
unknown reasons these non-essential expressions were 
also attached with the actual examples and as the whole 
expression became current and familiar, Patafijali thought 
it better to take the whole expression without distinguish- 
ing the actual example from the mixed expression. 


(G) There are some examples given by Patafijali, 

° whose genders are also. considered as significant by com- 
र mentators, though in the cases in question, gender has 
nothing to do with the operation of the Sutra for whisk - 

the examples are giver These cases show that though 

e gender has little value în the Sütras (सुत्रे लिडगवचनमतत्त्रमु) yet 
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in some cases genders of the examples are significant 

80 far as the operation of a rule is concerned. | 
In the examples of the Varttika ‘ओतोष्ठ्योः समासे वा | 

Patañjali said बिम्बोष्ठी though there was no occasion to use 

the word in the feminine gender. Kaiyata observed this 

peculiarity and remarked that ‘ स्त्रियामुदाहरणं तत्रैव प्रयोगमभि- | 

प्रेत्येत्याहुः . | 
Though this view is not accepted by all, yet the term 

आहुः denotes that some held this view as valid. 
Similarly, we find that Patañjali gave two examples 

of the Varttika तिष्यपुष्ययोनक्षत्राणिः” as तैषम्‌ and पौषः (one in 

neuter and another in masculine gender). Apparently it 

may be said that such a distinction bears no significance but eu 

in this particular case Nagega pointed out the significance 

as under: नक्षत्रवाचकाद्योऽण्‌ स सर्वोऽपि गृह्यते। अतएव तिष्ये पुष्ये न 

च भवः तैषः पौष इत्यत्रापि लोप: | इदमेव ध्वनयता भगवता तैषं पौष इति लिङगभेदे- i 

aae. 


~ (H) While giving examples of the Sutra 6. x. 68, 
Patañjali said शीर्षष्याः केशाः, शिरस्याः. Here a question arises 
as to why the word केश is used after the word शौषेण्य and 
it is rejected after the word शिरस्य. Kaiyata says that 
शिरस्याः means hairs whereas शीर्षण्या: means things born on the 
head and that this is the reason why the word केश is put 
after adr. "This subtle distinction is not found even in the 
lexicons. Here the peculiar manner of putting the example 
denotes this distinction which also shows the importance 
of examples in the field of verbal usages. 

Similarly while giving examples of the Virttika- : 
प्रतिषेधे हसादीनामुपसंख्यानम्‌** Patafijali said व्यतिहसन्ति, व्यतिजल्पन्ति, 


cote 
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व्यतिपठन्ति. Here the example व्यतिपठन्ति clearly indicates that 
the type of हसादि (i.e. हसि प्रकार) should possess the attribute 
of शब्दक्रियत्व ie. हसादि group should contain the dhatus 
whose actions are शब्द. 

Sometimes even an ordinary word is deemed to have 
been used in a particular sense according to the character 
of the examples given by Patafijali. In such cases, no reason 
is supplied by the commentators for such a limitation other 
than the power of examples. Thus we see that the word 
gaat of the Dbésya on 5. 3. 72 is interpreted to mean 
the sense of qmq, and अस्मत्‌ only (not घट, वृक्ष etc.) because 
Patafjali's examples of the word are derived from युष्मत्‌ 
and अस्मत्‌ ( अत्र सुवन्तस्येति युष्मदस्मद्‌ विषयकमेव . . . उदाहरणपरभा- 
ष्छ्रामाण्यात्‌--U/yoia). This also shows the power of 
examples on the determination of the meaning of words, 


(I In some cases Patafijali’s examples are somewhat 
peculiar so far as their senses are concerned. Thus in the 
example ( अन्तरां त्वां च मां च कमण्डलुः) of the Sūtra अन्तरान्तरेणयुक्ते90, 
Patafjali used the word अन्तरा in the sense of मध्यमात्र and 
not in the sense of आधाररूपमध्य while the word is used in the 
popular speech in the sense of उद्भूताधारशक्तिकमध्य . 


(J) We have seen that the presentation of examples 
is essential for the comprehension of Sutras. Here we are 
putting an instance which would show that the absence of 
examples is as significant as the presence of examples 
is. 

While showing the necessity of g in the अट्‌ प्रत्याहार, 
Patafijali presented the Sūtra zate"! but did not put any 
example. This is against the style of Patafijali. But this 
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silence is . significant as the utterance of a after g is im- 
possible and as such no example was given.?? 


Regarding the value of examples one question remains 
still to be determined. In many places Patafijali delibera- 
tely rejected the older examples of ancient grammarians. 
Such cases ate very few in number but each of them deserves 
to be discussed through the view-point of Patafijali himself. 
Our forthcoming paper will solve this problem. 


= Vide Pradipa on II Ahnika, 
33 The following remark of Kaiyata may illustrate this 


वृत्तिकारेरेकवचनान्तानि उदाहरणानि उपन्यस्तानि, तत्र विशेष 
AREE AQUA [i , तत्र विशेषं सगिरो रबुध्वा 
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A SHORT NOTE ON HARSA 


By Deva RAJ 


THE purpose of this short note is to discuss some aspects 
of the life and times of Sri Harsa of Kanauja and to 
analyse some of the opinions expressed on them by our 
historians. It is also our intention to discuss the nature 
of the contemporary evidence that is available, since we 
feel that so far it has not been used objectively. 


i. Military Strength 


First of all we would like to take up the question of 
nfilitary strength of Harsa’s kingdom, since this point has 
not been adequately dealt with by scholars, nor has a 
serious attempt been made to examine the effect of the 
large military force on the resources of his state. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Harga had 5,000 ele- 
phants, 2,000 cavalry and 5,000 foot-soldiers. After six 
yeats he had subdued the Five Indies. Having thus en- 
larged his territory, he increased his forces. He had 60,000 
elephants (war) and 7,00,0०० cavalry.t 

Taking every elephant to carry four persons (three 
fighters and a mahout), we have 20,000 and 2,40,000 per- 
sons as the pre-conquest and the post-conquest figures for 
the elephant-corps respectively. (In this calculation we 
follow the method used by V. Smith in his Early History 
of India). With this correction the total number of fighters 
put in the field by Harsa on the start of his campaigns 
and at the conclusion of the same comes to be 72,000 and 
3,40,000 (3 lakhs approximately) respectively—an increase - 
in the proportion of 7९ 4. Now, in the second set of 


Bee Yuan Chwaag dimits the infantry. This should not 
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er 
be taken to mean that the ‘ Padzzikam? was disbanded. ." 


In war the role of the foot-soldiers cannot be taken over 

by any other branch of the fighting forces, especially if 

the consolidation of victory is the aim. Therefore, it will 

not be far from wrong to suppose, not only that he did | 

not disband his infantry but also that he expanded this | 

branch as well (otherwise, it becomes difficult to keep a | 

balance among the various wings of the army). On the 

supposition that he expanded his infantry four times, we 

should add another 7, ०,००० to the post-conquest figure 

and that will raise the total to 4,90,000 (or 5 lakhs ap- 

ptoximately). Therefore, the expansion was more than five 

times the original figure. > 
Although figures for the armed forces of the Gupta 

emperors are not available to us, they could not have had 

an army smaller in numbers than that maintained by the 

Mauryas, since both ruled over a very large part of the 


countty. 
Going back farther in time we find that the Greek 
í ) writers (basing their remark on those who had travelled 


with Alexander the Great and on Megasthenes) have given 
figures for the armies of the Nanda Kings and that of 
Chandragupta Maurya. The last Nanda King is reported 
to have had an army consisting of: 
Infantry 2,00,000 Chariots 8,000 
Cavalty 80,000 Elephants 6,000? 


Chandragupta Maurya is stated to have expanded his 
army as follows: 


5 A ; 

Curtius EU d ESAE os iE 
Infantry ‘ 2,00,000 Chariots 2,000 
E | Cavalry 2,000 « Elephants 3,000 

(Mctindle, ibid, p. 222) 
Diodorus Siculus differs from Rufus only if respect of the figures ° 


for the elephant-corps, he eives th i 
(Mesindle, p 902) gives the figures as 4,000 (instead of 3,000) 
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Infantry 6,00,000 Cavalry 30,000 
Elephants 9,000? 


(Ihe number of chariots is not mentioned presumably 
because of the poor showing they made against the cavalry 
of Alexander on the Jhelum—they might have fallen. into 
disrepute.) 

Calculating the number of persons (for elephants, we 
again take the number to be four per elephant), we get 
a figure of 6,64,000 (over 64 lakhs approximately). This 
vast army must have been kept at this strength, if not 
expanded, even by Asoka (at least till the time of the 
Kalinga War). Therefore, as a consequence of the huge 
additions to the territory controlled by the Mauryas, they 
kept a very big army. 4 

However, a comparison of these armies with the army 
of Harsa brings out some interesting facts. The proportion 
between the two armies (5 lakhs and 63 lakhs respectively) 
is roughly 07: 7.3 only. Hence from the point of view 
of numbers the army of Harsa was only 30% less than that 
ofthe Mauryas. We will now compare the extents of their 
respective territories. Asoka ruled over the entire country 
from the Hindukush in North-West to as far South as x4 
degree latitude. (Leaving out the Southern tradition of the 
invasion of the South by the Mauryas). Harsa’s kingdom 
* comprised practically of the whole of the U. P. and a 
large part of Bihar and Bengal (except Karna-Suvarna), 
Orissa and such parts of the Panjab, Rajputana, Central 
and Western India for which Yuan Chwang does not 
mention other rulers ".* 3 


3 Pliny as quoted by K. A.N. Shastri in Nandas and Mauryas, Banaras, 
I952, p. 88. Plutarch as translated by Mcrindle in Invasion merels 
states that Chandragupta Maurya had 6,00,000 foot-soldiers (p. 30). 

4 Harsha by R. K. क त 42-3. “ We may roughly define the 
Kanauja kingdom of Hatsa in modern geographical terminology as con- 
sisting of portions of the East Panjab, almost the whole of the U.P. (ex- 
cluding Mathura and Matipur), Bihar, Bengal and Orissa including Kong- 
yodha or the Ganjam region". History of Kanauj by R.S. Tripathi p. 28. 
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This Agokan empire had an area of 35,54,000 Sq. i 
miles (approximately). The territory controlled by Harsa E 
was only 444700 sq. miles. This gives us a proportion | 
of 34 to r. Hence whereas the ratio between the two | 
armies was merely of r to 7.3, the ratio between the two 
territories works out at ग्र to 34.° 

Hence the conclusion is inescapable that the army 
of Harsa was definitely out of proportion to the size of the 
territory controlled by him. This disproportion becomes 
all the more noticeable when we find that the country was 
not as prosperous as before. 

Harsa maintained this large army at a time when 
the means to fill his treasury were much too slender in NI 
comparison with the times of the Guptas and the Mauryas. 


2. Sources of Revenue 


This can be seen from an examination of the economic 
resources at the command of the Mauryan emperors and 
Harga respectively. The evidence is taken from the 


5 For calculating the areas we have made use of the map given 
in Harsha by Bu K. Mookerjee. For the territory of A$oka, the 
same map has been used, the area of the entire country as far as [4 
degree lat., being measured. 


8 It is interesting to note that K. M. Panikkar omits the last line 
from the statement of Yuan Chwang and on the basis of only the pre- 
conquest figures of the army of Harsa, comments as follows: “ The 
reasonable thing about Harga’s military establishment is its compara- 
tive smallnes’ and further, “It speaks much for the pacific character 
of Harsha and the effectiveness of his government that the army he 
गत was so small comparatively." Shri Harsha by K.M. Panikkar 
pp. 33- 


.. R. K. Mookerjee quotes Yuan Chwang in full (regardi 

military strength) but has made cer-ain CE which die ds es 
They are as follows: “Harsha placed his army on a peace-footing by 

“कह it overwhelmingly large and strong against the aggressive designs of 
the states subdue |.” Op. cit., p. 34. (Italice mine.) That an army is put 
on a peace-footing by being expanding isa self-contradictory statement. 
Then again, in the opinion of Dr. Mookerjee, enslaved people have 
no right to fight for their freedom—since all such attempts are attempts 
at aggression, 
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Artbafástra (for the Mauryas) and Yuan Chwang (for Harsa) 
respectively. It can be examined under three heads, viz., 
(a) Mining ; (b) Overseas Trade ; and (c) Inland Trade. These 
were the chief sources of revenue besides agriculture. We 
assume that there was not much progress in the productivity 
of agriculture during this interval. Hence the income from 
this source can be taken to remain unchanged. Kautilya pres- 
ctibes detailed regulations for all these sources of revenue. 


(2) Mining 
We will take up mining first. Chapter 33 of the 
Arthasastra is exclusively devoted to the organisation of 
the work of mines. The last verse sums up the importance 
of mines as given below: 
आकरप्रभवः कोशः, HATES: प्रजायते | 
पृथ्वी कोशदंडाभ्याम्प्राप्यते कोशभूषणा UI? 
According to Kautilya, most of these products were 
mined in abundance only in the South. 
कम्बलाविनाइवपण्यवर्जाः शंखवञ्मणिमुक्ताः सुव॒र्णपण्याइच प्रभूततराः दक्षिणा- 
पथे ॥९ 
According to Yuan Chwang the areas mentioned 
below were noted for minerals: 
i. Udyana oc gold and iron.? 


2. Bolor T gold and silver.!? 
3. Takka at gold and silver etc. 
4. Kuluta ०० gold, silver and copper. 


7 Jolly’s ed., Lahore. ( Mines are the source of treasury ; from 
treasury comes the power of government ; and the Earth whose orna- 
ment is treasury is acquired by means of treasury and army.’ Shama- 
shastry’s translation, p. 89). 


8 Ibid, Adhyaya I0. ‘ With the exception of blankets, skins and 
horses, other articles such as conch-shells, diamonds, precious stones, 
pearls and gold are available in plenty in the South २ Op. cit., p. 328- = 
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5. Sutudru d gold, silver. 
'6. Dravida ~.. टे. 
7- Sindh T gold, silver and native copper.® 
8. Ceylon a gems.t6 


Of these areas Nos. 7-6 and 7 were under the control 
of the Mautyan emperots and hence their wealth was at 
their command. As tegatds Dravida and Ceylon they 
could not have been very independent vis-a-vis the great 
emperors. Moreover, we have the Southern tradition of 
the Mauryas invading that area.!7 Thus the Mauryas were 
able to utilize mining as a source of revenue. 

But Harsa did not control even the Deccan and 
during at least the lifetime of Saganka, Ganjam, through 
which another route to the South passed, was not unde 
his control. Therefore, the precious minerals of this rich 
region could not have been received as tribute. As regards 
the areas of the N.W. and Sind, they still produced these 
minerals even in the 7th century, but these areas again were 
outside the kingdom of Kanauj. 


(if) Overseas Trade 


As tegards overseas trade, we know that in the time 
of the Mauryas (at least Asoka), Northern India had regular 
commercial intercourse with the Far East and Ceylon. 
Ships used to ply between Tamralipti and ports of these 
countries. But when Yuan Chwang seeks advice as regards 
the voyage to Ceylon, he is advised against embarking 


78 Bk. |-[77 Records. 
74 Bk. 2-229 
हो Bk. 2-272 
cM pk 2-236 
यर = 4 or three poets of the Sangema make rather enigmatical 
references to the invasion of the South by the Moriyas (Mauryas).— 
All the three agree that in the course of the invasion, the Mauryas 


cut for their chariots a new path across some rocky tain.” (T, 
Cholas by K. N. Shastri, Vol. , p. 26). prs मर 
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at Tamralipti. Here is the version as found in his 
Life. 38 

Meet he enquired of a priest of South India, who in con- 
sultation, told him asfollows: 


“ Those who go to the Sirhhala country ought not to go by the 
sea-route, during which they will have to encounter the dangers of 
bad weather (winds), the Yakhahas and the rolling waves ; you ought 
to go from the South-East point of South India, from which it is a 
three days’ voyage. For, although in travelling you may have to 
scale mountains and pass through valleys, yet you are safe.” 


Thus, within a short period, (for in the Gupta Age 
sea-voyages continued to be safe and popular), a voyage 
even to Ceylon is no longer considered safe and the route 
is said to be infested by the ‘ Yaksas’. Therefore at least 
this much is certain that the Northern part of our country 
could not have derived as much advantage from overseas 
ttade as it used to do earlier.!9 

Therefore, we are not likely to err if we infer that 
the kingdom of Kanauj in the time of Harsa did not have 
much profitable intercourse with the outside world. 


(iii) Inland Trade 
Since the country was divided politically into several 
kingdoms, it is also clear that no king could derive unhinde- 
red the benefits of an extensive inland trade (as was the case 
duting the imperial rule of the Mauryas and the Guptas). 
Now, goods had to pass many borders and pay all sorts of 
duties and this must have hampered tradea great deal.20 


78 Bk, 4 p. 33. 


79 Tt is not our view that the overseas trade of the entire country 
had declined. The Javanese chronicles speak of the mass-emigration 
of 7,000 families from the west coast port of Bharukachha. (See Harsha 
by R. K. Mookerjee p. 82). . South India also maigtained its trade 
and cultural relations with overseas territories during this period. 
(See Origin and Spread of the Tamils by V. R. R. Dikshitar, pp. 34-6). 

| | | One curious fact which tends to confirm this view is the absence 
of the description of ehe rich Setthis who are so very prominent in 
the earlier folk-tales (The JZiakas). The Paticatantram (the collection 
of folk-tales in use in the Seventh Century) does not.mention any 
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So with a treasury strained to the utmost by constant 
warfare anda huge atmy (out of proportion to the capacity 
of the area controlled), Harsa must have found it very 
difficult to balance his budget without heavy taxes. These 


would have weighed most heavily on the rural population . 


as there was no other major class of people capable of 
bearing the burden of the taxes. This taxation gave tise 
to discontent which can be discerned even in the descrip- 
tions left tous by Bana. The following passages are taken 
from the description of the march of Harsa’s host against 
Sasanka : 

The army as it marched crushed under its feet the 
wretched hamlets of the poor people. This is clear from 
the passage given below :— c 


“संघट्टविघट्टमानव्या प्रपल्लीपलायमानक्षुद्रकुटुम्ब E ' 


(* The wretched householders were running away from 
their tiny hamlets, crushed by the (army) crowd.”) 

The soldiers were not well-behaved and tended to 
plunder : 


“दासक, द्राग्दात्रेण लुनीहि माषीपादमुतोमुखघासपूलकम्‌” 


(“ Slave, be quick, with a sickle out a mouthful of fodder 
from this beanfield.") 


“अपरेलूयमाननिष्पन्नसस्यप्रकटितविषादे:---प्रारधनरनार्थानन्दम्‌” । 


(“Others began to censure the king, expressing their 
sottow at the plunder of their grain.”) 

The significance of these passages is all the greater, 
coming as they do from a protegee of the king himself?! 


. & hi . 
rich * Sresthinah 7, nor is the general picture of the country presented 
in the Pajicatantram as good as is the one painted in the Jatakas. 

d The Kadambari, the best work of the Seventh Century which 
mirrors the general conditions of the Se very well, does not 
mention any commercial houses at all. Jt has kings and their feudato- 
ries, it has many types of religious mendicants, but there is very little 
of the rich citizens. : 

_ ." Contemporaneously with Harsa there were other powerful kings 
in the country (Northern India) at that time, Prominent among these 
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3. His Policy 

In addition to maintaining a huge army, Harsa made 
matters worse by indulging in excessive charities. That 
these were by no means in keeping with the resources at 
his command can be obsetved from the fact that he fed 
7,500 Bhikkhus and Brahmins everyday. (The feeding of 
such numbers, even on ° Khichri? means a pretty penny.) 
On the top of it, he was maintaining big monasteries 
throughout the length and breadth of his realm. Then 
again the king himself was not a puritan, he lived well 
with all the pomp and show befitting an emperor.?? 

We have already seen that against these heads of 
expenditure, Harsa could have had only one main source 
ef income, that of tax on agriculture. This must have 
been a heavy burden for the peasantry—too heavy to be 
cheerfully met. 

His predilection for Buddhism and his perfunctory 
treatment of the Brahmanas, the gx (gods on Earth) 
hurt the religious susceptibilities of the masses of the peo- 
ple and made him an unpopular ruler. Regarding his 
predilection for Buddhism, no evidence need be offered. 
As regards his unbecoming treatment of the Brahmins, we 
cite a few points: 

(a) Feeding of only soo Brahmanas as against r,ooo 

Sramanas. 

(b) Capital punishment to the chief conspirator, who 

if not a Brahmana, was instigated by them. 

(c) Banishment of soo Brahmanas, something un- 

paralleled in out country. 


were the kings of Kashmir, Karnasuvarna, Kamatüpa, a number of 
N.-W. kingdoms, Sindh, Gujrat, Valabhi and Orissa. All these states 
must have maintained large armies to safeguard theit frontiers. Even 
if we assume that their overall military strength did not exceéd the . 
| | number of soldiers kept in the field by Harsa, we find that the 
North at that time had upwards of a million people under arms—a 
huge figure indeed ! 

32 See Harsacaritay—whete Bana describes the splendour of the 
court. 
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Harsa also hurt the religious susceptibilities of the 
common people. At Prayaga, the holy of holies, he "made 
Hindu gods, Indra and Brahmà attend upon the image of 
the Buddha. The preference accorded to the Buddhist 
monks in giving charity (over the Brahmanas) was another 
sore point. Then again, he extended State support to 
Buddhist Viharas, which had become by his time cess- 
pools of degeneration and decay. This must have aroused 
deep tesentment among the people since they have never 
countenanced degeneracy in morals. 

It was in this context that the Brahmanas must have 
stepped in to challenge the king himself. The economic 
hardship to the people and the affront to their religious 
feeling must have been used by the Brahmanas to: the 
disadvantage of the king. 


4. His Military Campaigns 

Viewed in this light his campaigns against the 
Pulikesin and Sasganka assume a different aspect. These 
kings, in contrast with Harsa were ruling over a people 
who had no grouse against their rulers on grounds of reli- 
gion. The ideological leaders of these people, the Brahma- 
nas fully backed these kings and were satisfied with their 
tule. In the case of Pulikesin it can be said with certainty 
that EF had access to profits from overseas trade and pearl 
fisheries etc., in addition to the steady revenue available 


from agriculture. 'This must have been a vety powerful 
factor in his success against Harsa. 


(a) Against Sasénka 
In their treatment of the campaign of Harsa against 
Sasanka the King of Karnasuvarna is painted as a rebel, 
as one who was ill-advised in reskting the claims of pata- 
mountcy put forward by Harsa. The impression is sought 
to be created that Harsa was doing the tight thing in trying 
to weld the entire country together, But if justice was so 
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much on the side of Harsa why did he not succeed against 
a king, whose territory was excellent ground for warfare 
without hills and deep forests. The territory of Karna- 
suvatna offers no natural obstacles to a well-equipped army 
(and Harsa’s army was not a bad one). The reason for 
the stubbornness of the war seems to be the strength 
Sasiüka derived from the unstinted support of his people. 
This can be a real solid factor, which could have helped him 
to oppose such a mighty king forsuch along time. (These 
were the times when people living in various provinces 
had started thinking in terms of their own regions. One 
proof whereof is the growth of literature in the provincial 
languages in this period. Thus the history of Bengali 
literature is traced to the time of Sasafika. Similarly the 
scholars of Hindi trace the origin of their literature to the 
Seventh Century.)? 

It is also significant that Sasànka was a Saivite (in 
opposition to the Buddhist leanings of Harsa) and we 
find him uprooting the Bodhi tree and destroying the foot- 
prints of the Buddha (surely, acts of vandalism). But this 
makes it clear that his opposition to Harsa was on all 
planes, including that of ideology. Against the decadent 
and corrupt ideology of Mahayana Buddhism (a far cry indeed 
from the message of the Buddha himself) in whose fold 
Eo sorts of corrupt practices and moral perversions flourished 
under the garb of Vajrayana, and whose temples were used 
to fleece our innocent and guileless people, by means of en- 
gineered miracles, Sasanka pitted the cult of Siva-Bhakti, 
worship of the Lord of Destruction, the destroyer of all 
that is evil and corrupt. 

It is, therefore, essential that the entire campaign 


of Harsa be examined in, the light of its being an attempt 


23 See Sahitya Pragati by 8. N. Dutta, p. its 


24 According to Misra-Bandhu, the origin of Hindi goes to 
about 700 A. D.—Hindi Sabitya-ka-Alochanatmaka Itihasa by Dr. R. K. 


Varma, p. 66. 
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to enslave people, just then becoming conscious of their 
separate provincial existence and in need of immediate pto- 
tection which could not be afforded by a government, run 
from a far-away centre in Kanauj. Since the populace 
might have been unwilling to owe allegiance to a far-flung 
empire, such a regime could not last very long and could 
not be firm at all. It must have been a ‘house of cards’ 
from the very beginning. Hence although the Hindu 
system of administration with its full-fledged arrangements 
of a bureaucracy and other paraphernalia continued till the 
Vijayanagara State, the empire of Harsa was the last Hindu 
Empire to survive. 

That his efforts were opposed by the peoples of other 
regions need not be demonstrated any further, but sug- 
prisingly there are facts which go to show that his cam- 
paigns did not inspire much enthusiasm even among his 
own feudatories. We have on this point a quotation from 
Harsacaritam. Bana makes a few of his characters say: 


“इयमेका कथञ्चिहंडयात्रा यालु। यातु पातालतलं तृष्णा । भूतेरभवनिर्भवतु | 
--स्वस्ति सर्वदुःखकूटाय कटकाय |’ 


“Let this expedition somehow pass. May greed go 
E] the bottom of the nether regions. May wealth be des- 
troyed for good. May God do good to the army, the root 
of all trouble ”. 

That all was not well with the kingdom is strikingly 
made clear by a dream that Yuan Chwang is said to have 
had at Nalanda. In a dream Mafijusri Bodhisattva told 
Yuan Chwang as follows : 

“You should return soon, for after ten years Siladitya- 
raja will be dead and India be laid waste and in rebellion.?28 
m & The stock explanation for the fall of his kingdom is as follows : 
“The withdrawal of his strong arm let Joose all the pent-up forces of 

anarchy and the result was that the might 


by th sath fH irae y, fabric of the empire reared 
y the genius of Harsa soon collapsed...... ^. (History de 
R. S. Tripathi, p. 88). P (History of Kana by 


20 Life, Bk. IV. 
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| Hwui Li adds that the dream did come true. Having 
bled the peasant white for his military campaigns and for his 
insensate acts of charity, Harsa left a trail of famine and 
desolation behind him. Little wonder that his empire 
collapsed, soon after. 


s. Nature of Contemporary Evidence 


| While analysing the evidence given in contemporaty 
works the general tendency has been to accept almost every 
| statement at its face value and to pass 
| (a) Nature of Yuan judgement accordingly. For instance, 
Chwang’s testimony. Yuan Chwang says that “ the people are 
3 well off and contented."?' This and many 
other statements of Yuan Chwang are repeated without any 
check and the impression is sought to be created that they 
ate the reactions of an objective mind. But Yuan Chwang's 
statements are relative statements. A perusal of the Life of 
Yuan Chwang by Hwui Li shows that the Chinese traveller 
had been vety much affected by the conditions of the 
times in which he had spent his life in China. There had 
been anarchy and disorder in his country for many years. 
A few yeats before his birth the decay had been evident 
ae his father “anticipating the decay and fall of the Sui 
dynasty buried himself in the study of his books.” In 
the childhood of Yuan Chwang “ the Sui dynasty lost the 
empire and the whole kingdom was in confusion. The 
capital became a rendevouz for robbers and the Ho and Lo 
(a district in China—author’s note) a resort of wild beasts. 
The magistrates were destroyed and the body of priests 
° perished or took to flight. The streets were filled with 
bleached bones and the burnt ruins of buildings” and 50 
on.?8 His adolescence was spent in equally bad times. “Fhus 
a we learn that in “ the last year of the reign of the emperor 


27 Records, l|y. 
38 Life, pp. 4-5. 
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Yang Li (A. D. 68) the country being in confusion, the 
necessaries of life began to fall?9. Thus he suffered from 
the ill-effects of scarcity during this period. 

Further on we find that after a lapse of two or three 
years "the empire was visited with famines and riot "99. 
Thus the first twenty years of the life of this extremely 
intelligent and sensitive mind were spent in the midst of 
constant suffering, which must have deeply affected him. 
This strengthened his belief in Buddhismall the more. But 
the socio-political upheavel of his mother-land had so 
ES the rights of the individual * that there was an 
imperial rescript forbidding (the project of going 
abroad)? 

And so at the age of 26 years, Yuan Chwang secretly 
embarks on his projects risking his very life in the process. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that he could at no time 
forget his own land and the conditions prevailing there 
and all that he saw and observed in India was always com- 
pared with conditions at home. 

In contrast to his country he found Indians to be 
a contented lot and very well-off. There were no riots 
during his presence. There was no famine, the land was 
well cultivated and the produce was plentiful. In China 
for the election of only :4 priests, “several hundred 
applicants " had turned up. Whereas here he saw single 
monasteries housing thousands upon thousands of monks33. 
Little wonder, therefore, that he is all praise for not only 


our excellent people but also for the king who ruled over 
them. 


£) JE ps 5 
30 Life, p. 6. 
52 Life, p. LO; 
४ ॥ p. 3. ( 
33 R, K. Mookerjee in his book Harsha las estimated that Yuan 
Chwang had passed through monasteries housing at least 202 thousand 


monks, 


a 
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Hence, it is clear that instead of simply paraphrasing 
the testimony of Yuan Chwang, we should compate his 
regime with those of other kings and thus base ourselves 
on more reliable data. 

We should also make a comparative study of the 
Records and the Life. This is essential as they contradict 

each other at times and it is essential that 
Da comparative we decide the question of the relative 
and Life. authenticity of the two. For instance, R. S. 

Tripathi* notes that the account of the 
debate with the heretics is not the same in the two books. 
In one it is stated that the F passed off more or 
less peacefully. In the records of Yuan Chwang, however, 
we have details of an attack on the king's life and the debate 
ending without arriving at any results. Then again, with 
regard to the accounts of the Mahamoksa Parisad, the two 
accounts differ. According to the Records’ after the king had 
given away everything in charity, he exclaimed with joy, 
* Well done, now all that I have has entered into in- 
corruptible and imperishable treasuries”. "The next para- 
graph runs as follows: “After this, the rulers of the 
different countries offer their jewels and robes to the king 
so that this treasury is replenished”. Now according to 
this statement, the character of his charity after all is not 
as glorious as might appear if we omit this second paragraph. 
However, the account in the Life is different. For according 
to Hwui Li, the king would give away in charity even these 
gems and other precious things. This is in opposition to 
the statement found in the Records 

We now take up the evidence left for us by Bana 
Bhatta. This evidence is extremely valuable, being an eye- 


34 See his History of Kana, p. 55 
35 Life, p. 80 ə 

36 Records, l—v. 

37 J-y, 
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witness account of persons and events by one who is 
not a foreigner and is thoroughly conversant with the 
| life of our people. But he is a protegee 
| (विकास of of the king and therefore, it will be unfair 
Bana Bhatia. to expect an impartial account from him. 

Hence his statements should always be 
accepted after a careful check-up. But to our regret 
most of the historians on Harsa join the court-poet in sho- 
wering bouquets of praise on the king. Some, in their 
enthusiasm ate carried away so far as to go even a step 
farther than Bana Bhatta himself. The concluding words 
in R. K. Mookerjee’s Harsha are a case in point. 

If we are to believe Mookerjee, Harga was the epitome = 
ofall virtues, most ‘just and benevolent’ etc. But this view 
is not supported by all the facts available. Such a state- 
ment cannot be easily reconciled with the threat implicit 
in his order to the king of Kāmarūpa, asking him to send 
the strange Sramana to his court, The use of force 
resorted to by him for getting the ‘sacred tooth-relic from 


the king of Kashmir squares ill with his professed love of 
non-violence??, 


२ Life, Bk, V. 


3? Incidentally we may mention that most of our historians have 
suppressed the entire episode regarding the manner in which the 
king of Kamarüpa enforced his invitation on Yuan Ch 
facts ae as follows: At the time of the teceipt 


to go back considering it his duty 


invitation was declined. When it was decli i 
b eclined 
Kumara sent a personal message askin PONE 
D that “if necessary then I will e 
and like the clouds sweep down on 
and trample to t b 

ल of Nalanda. These words s X tat 

> V) 
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| THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY IN AESTHETIC 
EXPERIENCE 


By P. S. SASTRI 


JAGANNATHA in his Rasagangádbara makes the profound 
observation that Rasa is no other than “ bhagnavarand cit 77, 
Rasa is that consciousness which has transcended the 
limitations of time, space and causality. It is taken to be 
the impersonal, objective and universal consciousness. But 
his predecessor Abhinavagupta does not seem to allow 

a such a pute impersonal consciousness as the content of art ; 
for, according to him Rasa can be only determinate con- 
sciousness. However, in his -Abhinavabhérati, he makes 
the pregnant suggestion that Rasa is beyond space, time 
and personality : 


999 


“Desa Kala bramátr bheda aniyantrito १६588, 


Ever since Abhinavagupta’s enunciation of the content of 
great art as highly impersonal, objective and universal, the 
latter day Aestheticians have wisely ignored the concept 
of personality in aesthetic experience. But they have not | 
ttied to show conclusively why we should not look for the | 
personality of the artist in his work. Itis only Jagannatha 
who tried to work out the implications of the concept of | 
Impersonality by equating it with a system of Reality. | 
E problem of personality involves questions of à | 
physiological and biological, psychological and sociological, | 
nature. ‘Those who advocate the idea that we have to look 
for the poet first, do not seem to think of it in this setting. 
Further, the question ultimately leads us to an examination 
of it from the philosophical and religious standpoints ; 
for Beauty, which belongs to the realm of Fine Art, is on 


7 P, 27. 
2 Abhinavabharati, I. 292. 
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a par with Truth and Goodness, the other two universal 
forces. All these three belong to the realm of the higher 
experiences. Despite all this complexity this problem of 
Personality has been resurrected by the literary critics in 
recent times. They contend that the Personality of the 
artist is to be found in his work, though they do not seem 
to know what actually the concept of personality means 
and involves. 


I 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines petsonality as 
“that quality or assemblage of qualities which makes a 
person what he is as distinct from other persons distinc- 
tive personal or individual character especially of a marked 
kind ". That is, personality is the total quality of behaviour 
which distinguishes one individual from another. It is the 
significant trait running through all the activities of the 
individual. It is also the trait that differentiates one 
individual from another. 

The physique and the temperament are factors in 
personality. Temperament is intelligible only as behaviour, 
only in terms of conscious activity, in a society. As the 
environment is anything but consistent, we cannot expect 
consistency in the reactions of the individual. That is 
personality is a fluid phenomenon. Something must always 
happen to it. Some transformation must take place. What 


is this transformation? Does personality change? If so, 
how ? 


To escape these troubles, the biologists would like to 
speak of personality as a telatively permanent structural 
characteristic of the individual. Ribot defines petsonality 
in terms of energy, strength, health, good looks and the 
like? This means that even anima s may have personality, 


But we cannot Say when an organism caf have personality. 
es 


* The Diseases of Personality, 56-66, 
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Moteover, if personality were to depend on the 
physiological structure, it will be determined and condi- 
tioned by all types of oddities, whereas the popular mind 
accepts personality as a conscious force. 


II 


Many psychologists would like to define personality 
in terms of psychic factors. An individual is a complex 
of experiences and responses, and a personality, therefore, 
isa system or a number of Systems of experience and of 
corresponding responses. At the perceptual level, the 
body and the self are divided by a thin boundary line drawn 
at the surface of the skin. With the emergence of the 
train of ideas, the self or perceptual consciousness gets 
enlarged. Memory and anticipation are developed and 
related to the present. At the same time there is an 
awareness of the self as including the processes of attending, 
feeling and willing, ideas'and things. As Robert Browning 
obsetves : 

“What Does, what Knows, what Is: three souls, 
one man "5, 

This development is significant in a threefold way. 
In the first place we begin to postulate the unity and con- 
tinuity of the self. Next, we dissociate our personality 
from our body, from the physiological factor, since we 
come to think ofa disembodied soul. Finally, by accepting 
attending, feeling and willing, we are bringing ourselves 
into close contact with society. 

Every moment in our conscious life involves some 
transition, change; and change, as Kant said, implies 
persistence. But, sometimes the change may .be so pro- 
found that no continuity, no unity, can be recognised. 
Wordsworth speaks of the,child as the father of man. But 


D 
4 See E. S. Conklin : Principles of Abnormal Psychology, p. 79. 
| MÀ “A Death in the Desert ". 
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in describing his early life in the Prelude, Wordsworth him- 
self was awate of the absence of complete identity between 
the child and the man. “ So wide 2, he says, “appears 

The vacancy between me and those days 

Which yet have such self presence in my mind, 

That, musing on them, often do I seem 

Two consciousnesses, conscious of myself 

And of some other being.” 

A similar tale is echoed in his lines over the Tintern 
Abbey. 

If personality were to be a fact, it must be the de- 
velopment of one's own qualities, the qualities which one 
cannot share with others. But the things which we cannot 
share with others are those that we are ashamed to own. 
'The pleasute principle of Freud and the natural man of 
Hobbes justify this argument. If personality is no more 
than this, viz. a marked deyelopment of individual 
differences, then the individual ‘would be, what Goethe 
calls, * eim Naar auf eigener Hand”. All the higher values 
would be absent. We find that 

“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man ”. 
Some individuals do value specially their own personal 
existence. But they would hardly wish for the persistence 
of every particular aspect of it. For instance, the child 
does not desire to continue as a child, but to become a man. 
This involves a considerable change in personality. Such 
changes take place because the individual believes that his 
present will be comprehended and contained in his future. 
The very idea of progress involves a knowledge of the 
limitations and imperfections of the present self. “The 
very development of an individual's life is a continual 
losing of what he was for the take of what he hopes to 
be” ९ In this we get tid of some ‘of our qualities and 


१ J. S. Mackenzie: Elements of Constructive Philosophy, p. 34. 
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| acquire new ones. It is an increasing activity and, there- 
` fore, to speak of a personality in terms of a permanent 
self, is a violation of the fundamentals of psychology and 
of human behaviout. 

A complete education can profoundly alter our out- 
look and life. A new scientific discovery like that of 
Einstein has changed our ideas a good deal regarding our 
place in the universe. A sudden flash of an idea made 
Gautama the Buddha. A great national crisis alters our 
thought and activity. A new vision of Beauty can change, 
the growth of an individual and of a nation as can be seen 
from the contribution of Winckelmann to Germany, and 
from the Elgin marbles. Similarly religious conversion puts 
an end to the former self. The changes from childhood 
| to youth, and from youth to old age do involve great 
| changes in our modes of valuation and choice. That is, 

the point of view of an individual self is not a fixed stand- 
| point. This point of view varies as our valuation of what 
is good varies. In other words, out standpoint depends 
| upon the relation we establish between our subjective 
interests and the objective order. That is why when we 
judge the work ofa poet, we have to see how fat the poet 
| has achieved a harmony between the subjective and the 
) 


objective orders. We have to notice his appteciation of 

values and the extent to which he is guided by such 

appreciation. To put it the other way, we have to con- 

sider whether the poet has gtasped and realised the spirit 
| of his society, the spirit of his culture. हे 

Our individual self, therefore, is only a “finite 

= centre of experience", aiming at a permanent self. In 

the words of Green, we strive after “ an abiding satisfaction 

of an abiding sel£?". We long for the future because of 

* our present imperfections and limitations. Our present, 

so we think, will be comprehended and contained, and 


7 Prolegomena to Ethics, 
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therefore, transfotmed in our future self. The future is 
mote comprehensive and it is such a state we assure our- 
selves, that will help us develop true individuality. This 
true Individuality is the Concrete Universal. Hence from 
the psychological standpoint too, personality is self-con- 
tradictory ; for personality implies a permanent self of the 
individual, whereas we strive after the realization of such 
a permanence. Once, such a permanent self is realized, we 
do not have any personality, for we ate de-personalised. 


II 


We depend on intercourse with others for thinking 
effectively and for adjusting our actions to physical con- 
ditions. The adaptation to the social environment deter- 


mines our growth. The self of the individual interact? 


with all developed human self-consciousness. So the idea 
of a self or a person involves the thought of the manifold 
and complex relations to other selves. Many of our quali- 
ties thus come from the intetaction of the selves ina society. 
So, in a sense, we live in others and others live in us. As 
We proceed in our journey of life, we begin to assimilate 
more and more of others around us. As these relations 
to the environment vary, so will the self change.8 
Personality cannot be defined in terms of exclusiveness 

in the physical, emotional and intellectual levels. The 
language of the conventional signs in u ndeveloped societies 
shows that physically too, the individuals feel a sort of 
unity. That apart, the senses bring us together. There 
is an emotional unity between the individuals in a society 
TA of s i s responsiveness, motale, and 
ollective enthusiasm. j i 

a common system of EE ir i SE E 

intellettual unity. Co-operation ang AS qn -* 

peak of 
an actional unity too. पु 
eee 


8 See व 2 Soe, 
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A person is an individual belonging to a society. He 
has a status or position in society, which is determined 
by his relation to every other member of that gtoup. The 
adaptation to this group or society and the sttiving after 
the ideal of such a society necessarily bring forth the 
enlargement of the self and the identification of the personal 
self with the social self. This enlargement or identification 
demands the putging away of one's own traits in the 
interests of a larger whole and is called Impersonality or 
Individuality. "That is, society makes true Individuality 07 
Impersonality possible. The more the Society is advanced, 
the more does it admit of such an Impersonality. Society 
demands it. Hence true progress lies in the realization 
cf our social ideals. 

An individual is a member of many social organisms 
like the family, the community, religion, profession, nation 
and humanity. He has to act in such a way that he does 
not come into conflict with the organism or organisms to 
which he belongs. ‘That is, he has to evaluate these organ- 
isms properly and bring about a harmony of the various 
ideals of the various societies to which he belongs. He 
cannot escape from being a social individual. The spirit 
of the age and of his countty has to govern his existence. In 
other words the individual is social largely because of his 
cultural milieu. It is the cultural milieu that distinguishes 
an oriental from an occidental. Hence it is that the Samoan 
girl does not object to appear naked in public, while there 
are many ladies elsewhere who do not show even their 
faces in public. Even the games differ from one cultural 
unit to another. And that is why an orthodox Hindu will 
swear by his Vedas, while the pious Christian ‘will bring in 
his Bible as the Muslim comes with his Koran. By such 
sharing in the social heritage one is humanised ; without it, 
he would not differ'from the lower animals. Participation 
in the culture endows one with true Individuality or 
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Impersonality. Our habits and prejudices, and our 
standards of modesty and of morality, are largely the results 
of our cultural. milieu. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, therefore, is justified in contrasting 
tradition with personality?. Tradition is the culture of the 
society in which we live. The submission to a tradition 
is only the submerging of the personal self to the social, 
to the self of humanity. While personality is determined 
by the Pleasure-principle, the self of society or of humanity 
is determined by the Reality-principle. The ttue poet has 
to transcend his personality and apprehend at least the 
self of his society. If he can transcend that too, he can 
produce world-literature which alone was valued by Goethe 
as the best. . 


IV 


The essence of human consciousness is to be universal 
in its outlook, for the tendency of experience is to be 
universal. It carries us beyond the given. It revealsa 
character which throws light upon further and different 
contexts. It receives light from them!?, And as Spinoza 
urged, the highest good for human beings is one that is 
common to all and one which all may equally enjoy. 
The great founders of Religion like the Christ and the 
Buddha represent rather the perfection which humanity 
aims than a special form of personality. The conception 
of the Trinity transcends personality. Plato mixes up the 
personality of Socrates with his own. We cannot desw 
tangle them; for Socrates strove after that perfection in 
which Plato participated. Such an Impetsonality or 
universality has been the distinctive achievement of the great 
authors, thinkers and saints. Hence it is that Comte declar- 
ed that the individual is an abstraction and humanity as a 

® Selected Essays. 


2 Cf. B. Bosanquet: Principle of Individuality, p. 34. See also his 


Logic. 
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whole is the only complete reality. The tecognition of a 
universal brotherhood is in the direction of a super-personal 
unity. 

The great men, who have achieved true Individuality 
ot Impersonality, seem more to be types of humanity at 
its highest. Even Napoleon declared : “People speak of 
me as if I were a person: I amnot a person, I am a thing.” 
Those who are responsible for great undertakings come 
to feel that they are simply instruments or media of an 
irresistible force, much in the same way as the Great poet 
who feels that he is only a medium through which the 
inspired word is revealed to the world. That is, the group, 
rather than the individual, is a better psychological unit. 
Fhe “hue of resolution’ in private reflection is ‘ sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought'. In the cooperative 
effort it gains new vigour. Every individual is initiated 
into the traditions of his predecessors. This tradition is 
primarily embodied in language and other methods of 
symbolic representation! 


V 


As we pass to the higher experiences, we notice that 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness have an intrinsic value, and 
that they are to be secured for all mankind. ‘They belong 
to humanity, not to separate individuals. Impersonality 
and objectivity characterise the aesthetic, the moral, the 
religious and the philosophic experiences. This impersona- - 
| is called Individuality or the principle of Reality and 
the consistent whole, which is beyond personality. 

The conscious private self is always mediated by an 
opposing not-self or the external universe. -This exclusive 
self-consciousness or pergonality is repellant since it isolates 


itself from the outer,world. The experience of Reality 
2 


U See Lester Fe Ward: Applied Sociology, p. 307 ; and Durkheim ६ - 


Les Regles de la Methode Sociologique, p. Ll. 
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demands that we should go out of the self or transcend it. 
This transcending experience or getting out of out person- 
ality is possible only in the realms of the quasi-religion of 
social unity, in knowledge, in art, and in religion proper— 
that is, in the realms of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. In all 
these experiences our personality is lost; our sense of 
unity with the world and with man becomes pre-eminent. 
Thus the self becomes the concrete universal by realising its 
unity with the not-self or Nature.!? 


VI 

The literary artist can give us the best creative art only 
when he can transcend his personality. A good number 
of the novelists come out as the representatives of the social 
spirit. Pope’s Rape of the Lock though based on peronal 
spite, acquires its value from the portrayal of the self-con- 
scious trivialities of the genteel life in the Age of Queen 
Anne. Thackeray’s Vanity Fair describes the opportunistic 
world of the Regency. Zola teveals the squalor of miner 
and farmer of his day. Galsworthy exhibits the smug 
satisfaction of the English middle class. While these are 
successes, Matlowe’s Faustus is a failure since it is highly 
subjective and personal. On the other hand Sophocles 
and Shakespeare present the conflict between the personal 


self and the social self of the individual, revealing the 
ultimate triumph of the latter. 


Despite Raleigh's attemp 
cular individual does not cr 


able to place himself at the 


t, Shakespeare’s life as a parti- 
cep into his writings. He was 


self point of view of every one, to 
comprehend their individual attitudes in his own. He 


never betrays his feelings. We have to accept the story 
of the sonnets, too, in i i : ifi 

२ 29 In Its universal meaning. Even if it had 

any personal reference the poet has not woven it into the 

texture of his poems. ‘Then again, consider Hamlets Words 

™ See Principle of Individuality, pp. 270, 27, ee 
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“ Anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose 
end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to hold as it were the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age, and body of the time, his form and pressure." 

The phrases, “body of the time”, and “his form 
and pressure " are put in casually. They modify the simile 
of the mirror and indicate that the purpose of Art is the 
representation of life as a whole, the expression of the 
spirit. Thatis, the poetic experience for Shakespeare meant 
the indissoluble unity of the subject with the object. This 
unity brings about the impersonality of the artist and of 
art. Hence James Joyce observes: “ The artist, like the 
God of the creation, remains within or behind or beyond 
ot above his handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence, 
indifferent, paring his finger nails”!8. As Aristotle would 
put it, the good poet must be able to put himself into the 
emotional frame of mind of his characters, to sympathise 
with them. The true artist is supteme because of his 
universal sympathy, because he was able to discern what 
is of universal interest. So Keats held that the poet has no 
personality of his own. 

Edward Caird remarked that any one who thoroughly 
understood Shakespeare would have got a considerable way 
to the understanding of God. That is, the characters he 
has created have all existence apart from that of their 
creator. They represent an attitude of the soul. lago is 
a patt of the imaginative construction of Shakespeare, and 
his character is distinguishable from that of his creator. 
As natute revealed a Caesar Borgia, so did Shakespeare 
an Iago, because he was “ holding the mirror up to naturel. 
D the true artist does not side with any of the characters 
he creates. He ought to be impartial as the great Vyasa 
in his Mahabharata. _ While Valmiki somehow or other 


ə 
73 4 Portrait of the Artist asa Young Man. 


74 See Mackenzie: Elements of Constructive Philosophy, p. 382. 
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tries to influence our feelings against Ravana, Vyasa alone 
compels us to sympathise with Karna and Duryodhana. 
Hence Dandin likens the poet to a creator, and the poetic 
universe to our empirical world.!5 The poetic world, too, 
is unfathomable or “ Apira”, which implies that a work 
of art should reveal an interconnected cosmos and have 


universality. 


VII 


The individual who always aspires to be less and less 
personal only to be more and more human, pines after free- 
dom, freedom from “was uns alle bandigt—das gemeine”. “For 
his permanent satisfaction and saturation", Carlyle's infinite 
shoe black requires "God's infinite universe altogether for 
himself, therein to enjoy infinitely and satisfy evety wish 
as fast as it rose". Keats spoke of the world as “the 
vale of soul-making ", and Goethe sought to “raise the 
pyramid of his being as high as possible ". Even Kalidasa 
prayed : 

“ Mamapi Ca Ksapayatu nila lohitah 
punarbhavars parigata faktir १7७८ bhiitih”?. 


He sought the cessation of finite existence or personality. 
Even the characters created by the great poets are 
dominated by an irresistible urge, by a striving towatds 
the Impersonal. —Kalidása's Parvati is not satisfied till she 
has become an integral part of Siva with whom she sought 
to realise her identity. This is made intelligible by the 
poet in the opening verse of Ragbuvanfa where he compares 
this unity of the self and the not-self to the meaning and 
the sound of a word. This rare intuitive perception has 
profound implications which enable us to comprehend the 
natufe of Reality in terms of the stheoty of su 


य ggestion in 
Aesthetics. HE ८! 
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VIII 


Great art is impersonal and objective. It belongs to 
the realm of the higher experiences. The higher experi- 
ence is always suptasensuous and it is an inspired mood. 
Inspiration is a moment of intense susceptibility. In such 
a moment the poet is “attracted by the thought of a spirit 
of life in outward things, a single, all-pervading Mind in 
them, of which man, and even poet’s imaginative energy, 
are but moments”, Coleridge speaks of these 


“Moments awful, 
Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 
When power streamed from thee, and thy soul 
received 

5 The light reflected, as a light bestowed.” 
That is in the language of Blake, “ Art is not the expression 
of the individual, but the representation of eternal truth ”. 
It is the business of the poet not to wallow in emotion, but 
to purge it away in the apprehension of Truth. Thus when 
Wordsworth speaks of Poetry being “emotion recollected 
in tranquility he is aiming at this truth. The emotional 
mood or personality of the poet must be purged away in 
a serene contemplation of Reality". 

The experience of Truth is sudden like a flash. Being 
well-equipped, the poet becomes conscious of it. This is 
a divine afflatus compelling him to compose. The poet 
writes because he must, because he wishes to realise in 
himself and to enable us to realise in ourselves too, the 
highest powers of Mind and Spirit. As Plato says in Jon : 
“ There is no invention in the poet until he has been 
| 0:2 and is out of his senses, and the mind (i. e. his 
finitude or personality) is no longer in him; when he has 
not attained to this state he is powetless and is unable 
to utter his oracles २२१ In other words, the poet has a 


१6 W, H. Pater : Appreciations, p. 55. 
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unique experience at the moment of inspiration and the 
poem is the translation of that vision. 

The whole doctrine of inspiration is very well pro- 
pounded by the Vedic seers especially in Rgveda.™ Coming 
to the classical Literature, Abhinavagupta speaks : | 


. SS -2]*]- 7 7822 
“ Bhagavadanngraha pavitravaca Kalidaseva Raghuvamse'®”. 


It is the grace or favour of God that has purified the | 
expression of Kalidasa. It was in this strain that the Vedic | 
poets spoke of the hymn as “ Deva datta” or given by | 
God. It is because of this divine doctrine of inspiration । 
that the Vedas came to be treated as ‘apauruseya’, as | 
originating from a non-human Reality. Consequently the 
vision of Reality is of supreme importance in a work of art. 

This inspiration “is a divine manifestation, tne 
manifestation of a spiritual being, at once the source and 
the perfection of nature and of humanity"??. The poet feels 
a violent conflict at those moments, for his spatio-temporal 
personality comes face to face with Reality. In this con- 
flict the presonality of the poet is lost. And Yeats was 
correct when he spoke of the poem being the result of the 
poet quarrelling with himself. The conflict is between the 
lower self and the higher self. The concrete particularity 
of the poet’s self is lost in the Impersonal Reality.” The 
poet comes out of this state of ecstasy with new strength, | 
for “ something great is then given to the soul ”20, Blake | 
observes: “I have written the poems from immediate 
dictation, twelve or sometimes twenty or thirty lines at 
a time, without premeditation and even against my will. 

The time it has taken in writing was thus rendered non- 
existent, and an immense poem exists which seems to be 3 


e ™ The author's article on ‘The Ri 
in the Quarterly Journal of Mythic ००८८७४. 
78 Abbinavabhirati, Y, 308, ५ ad 
29 A. C. Bradley: Inspiration (4 Miscellany), t 
2० St. Teresa: Vida Cap. 205. 29, 


gvedic Theory of Inspiration? 
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the labour of a long life, all produced without labour or 
study”. Thus Blake points out that space, time and 
personality are transcended in the creative act. 

Since great poetry has this spiritual origin, “the 
general substance of Poetry is absolutely identical with 
that of moral life and action, of other arts, and of the higher 
kinds of philosophy"??. This moment of inspiration is 
“the blessed and serene mood’ providing the poet with 
“the vision and the faculty divine’, so that he can ‘see 
into the life of things? and realize in himself the coherent 
systematic unity between the blue sky and the mind of man. 
As the truth slid from heaven into his soul, says Browning, 


* God is seen God 
^ In the star, in the stone, in the flash, in the sail 
- and the clod ”. 


It was in this light that Yaska spoke of the Vedic seers 
as “ Jak sat Rriadbarmánab °°. They had direct apprehension 
of Reality. Tauta Bhatta in the same mood spoke of the 
great poet as a seer: 

** Nanrsih Kavir ityuktah Kavisca kila darfanad Vicitra- 

bhava dharmansa tattvaprakhya Ca darSanam......DarSanad 
varnanaccatha loke drsta Kavi frutib "4, 
“One who is not a seer is not a poet; since both should 
have the apprehension of Reality. Reality is manifest in 
out midst and around us as determinate. One has to 
look into the inner life of things. And the poem is no 
other than expression of this apprehension of Reality’. 
This approach to the whole problem reveals Reality to be 
the content of Fine Art. The expression of Reality is 
obviously different from the revelation of personality. 


? Letter, April 25, 809. 

22 A. C. Bradley: Poetry for Poetry’s Sake. 
23 Nirukta I. 20." 

24 Quoted by Abhinavagupta, 
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'Tauta Bhatta demands the apprehension of Truth, and 
he goes to show what he means by Truth or Reality. It 
is “ Vicitra bhava dharmánfa tattvaprakbya °° that he speaks 
of. That is, the poet's task is to make manifest the 
immanent capacities of determinate Reality. He has to 
focus the external Reality in union with his Mind, till it | 
reveals its inner life. And just as the philosophical systems 
were styled Darfanas, he calls Fine Art too a Darsana. In 
so doing he is advocating the principle that the general 
substance of Poetry is absolutely identical with that of 
Philosophy, Religions and the like. This is a very great ! 
advance in the understanding of the poetic spirit. And 
it is well to remember that he is interpreting Ananda of . 
the Upanisads, in terms of Aesthetics. « 


IX 
Great art is Revelation (Sruti), and the great artist | 
is not a “‘ Mantrakrt”’ but a “ Mantradrasta ^. He 'sees | 
Truth and this is revealed to the world through him. The 
artist, therefore, is an instrument, a medium, of revelation. 
Anandavardhana says, | 
* Sarasvati svadu tad arth vastu 
nisyandamand tmahatam Ravindm | 
alok, samanyam abbivyanakti | 
pratisphurantam pratibha visesam?, 
Sarasvati or the poetic Spirit is only reality considered 
in its aesthetic manifestation. This poetic spizit reveals 
itself through the expression of great poets. The supra- 
sensuous is manifested in great poetry, and the great poet, 
therefore, is an instrument in the hands of Reality. The 
vety idea of a yision divests the poet of the creative act, and 
makes him a highly sensitive medium. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot observes that “the mind of the e Y 
mature poet differs from that of the &nmatute..... Jy oc 


® Divanyaloka I. 6, 
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being a finely tempered medium”. Mr. Eliot continues 
that “the poet's mind is in fact a receptacle for seizing 
and storing up numberless feelings, phrases and images 
which remain there until all the particles which can unite 
to form a new compound are present together 29, Mr. 
। Eliot goes to show that the poet is only a medium on the 
analogy of platinum. When a shred of platinum is 
brought into a room containing oxygen and sulphur di- 
oxide, then sulphuric acid is formed. The ptesence of 
platinum is the condition for the formation of the sulphutic 
i acid. But platinum or its nature cannot be found in the 
| acid. Similarly, the personality of the great poet cannot be 
| v found in his poem. This analogy is fruitful and it will 
belp to understand the relation of the poet to his poem. 

The poem is the result of some change in the con- 
sciousness of the artist. But no one can produce any 
change in the world except physically. * The bodily 
mechanical force in strict co-otdination with the forces and 
qualities of material things” can bring about a change. 
The universe in which we live is a determinate Reality. 
Combinations and modifications including the physical 
abilities of the artist, are latent in this Reality. Just as 
| the idea of the scientist guides him in unravelling the 
hidden secrets of the universe, so does the idea of the 
artist guide him to these combinations and modifications 
that are hidden. This ideais in his consciousness, while 
the external -Reality is out of his consciousness. Con- 
sequently, he has an advantage over Natute in so far as 
his range of combination is wider and more universal: 
> He organises all his 'expériencés in such a way that they 
constitute or determine his construction of the world. 

It has been said that the poet's physical abilities too 


| 3 ate as much latent in the world as the combinations and 
* modifications of tle material universe. That is, the poet 
| 28 Loc. Cit. 
F. il 
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is related to nature as a cooperative mechanical force. He 
depends on the reactions of the material universe as much 
as he depends on his own. In other words, his ideas too i 
are not his creations. As the world develops objectively 
and also in relation to his own consciousness, he begins 
to feel, to experience a unity between the subject and the | 
object. This feeling of synthetic unity is embodied in 
his ideas ; and since this unity is latent as a fact, his ideas 
are only latent. They represent the immanent capacities 
of Reality. 

To go back to our example, the sulphuric acid is an 
immanent capacity of the world lin which oxygen, sulphur 
dioxide and platinum are organically related to one another. S 
In the same way the poetic idea represents the immanert 
capacity of the world wherein the poet and a part of 
the whole of the material universe are organically 
related. 

The self, we have said, does not create the ideas. 
It cannot bring with it a new principle. The artist can 
teact not only to the material objects presented in his 
consciousness, but also to the whole universe. He can 
make his objects intelligible to himself and to us. He | 
can make explicit the meaning or the context of his 
material copartners. He reveals not only their particular 
meaning, but also their significance in the coherent system. 
That is, hecan relate them to their specific context. In 
this act, evety bit of his totality as of theirs is necessaty. 
In other words, the Mind needs the external as much as the 
external needs the Mind. We cannot, therefore, credit the 
artist with the authorship of the idea sim 


र 3 ply because he gives 
the content. Though his activity is conscious and putposive, 
he i$ not the creator. 


In reality the work of art is only a 

section of the world becoming explicit through his consci- डर 
Ousness. But since even the possibilitfes of the artist Arc 
latent in determinate Reality it would be better to say that 
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in making itself explicit, a section of the world has found it 

necessaty to develop consciousness. 

\ The material objects ate there outside. Capacities are 

immanent in them. The contact with consciousness imme- 

diately makes these capacities explicit. The artist cannot 

| avoid this, since every new experience is to be organised 
into the previous system of experiences. If the conditions 
of the situation are not there, the artist too will be helpless. 
That is, the conditions or the material counterparts and 
their relation are absolutely necessary. Hence the creative 
activity cannot be ascribed to the artist in abstraction from 
the material associates of his work. 

To go back to our example, the sulphuric acid is 
the product of the synthetic unity of the three things given. 
In the same way the poem is the outcome of the systematic 
coherent unity between the mind of the artist and nature. 

Platinum relates the other two things to each other 
and also to itself, till they reveal their internal life, namely 
the sulphuric acid. They come alive in the acid, and 
platinum is the medium. Any consideration of the acid 
cannot enable us to get rid of any one of the three factors. 
Similarly we cannot take the poet apart from his material 
associates. The Platinum is the “ Nimitta Karana” (the 
instrumental cause) of the acid; the poet is the instru- 
mental cause or medium of the poem. He is the medium 
because through him and in association with him, external 
nature comes alive, makes explicit, its internal life. 

The poet as the medium is not identical with his 
personality. The poet becomes a medium only under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, whereas his personality ought 
to be a relatively permanent characteritsic: Moreover, 
personality is an indeperdent and separable thing, while 

Se the medium is vitally connected with the universe around. 
The medium which is the poet is characterised by the 
accumulated and organised experiences of the past. One 
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; . | 
becomes a better medium precisely because of the better : | 
system of organized experiences. As the individual be- ) 
comes the medium, external nature comes alive in him, 
that is, he loses his spatio-temporal exclusiveness, or 
finitude, or personality. Even the platinum of Mr. Eliot 
cannot be passive and unaffected, for it achieves an organic 
unity with the other two objects. ‘The poet who is the | 
medium cannot reveal his personality, for it is an aspect 
of Reality that comes alive, becomes explicit, or develops 
consciousness, which is the poem. P 

This principle has been recognized by Abhinavagupta in 
his famous commentary on Bharata. According to Bharata, 
‘Rasa or the spirit of Fine Art is the evolute of the ‘vibha- 
vas’, ‘anubhavas’, and * vyabhicari bbavas?. These three taken 
together emphasise the relation of the individual mind 
to the external universe of other minds and matter. As 
a tesult of the synthetic unity of the self and the not-self, 
we arrive at the meaning of that part of the universe in 
terms of Rasa. The focussing of the individual mind on 
the outer universe, renders the meaning of Reality in terms 
of consciousness. As Abhinavagupta observes : 


“Tair upeta npa samipam itah Samvid darpanam abhi 
samkyantah, evam bhito artho natyam, .....tathé ca Lamaniyam 
Janena svariipato hrdayena anupravestavyam, tatha nat akanam 
paramparyatmakam Vrttam....... 227. 
The individual consciousness is like a mirror, a medium, 
in which we find a reflection of the ° vibhavas’, * anubhavas? 
and * wyabhicaribhavas’. That is, these three become explicit 
through consciousness, or develop consciousness. To z 
enable such a thing to come to pass, the artist has to bring | 
them to his consciousness ; that is, he has to focus them 


until they reveal their i ife. This i i | 
i] they A ir internal lite, This is a conscious & 
activity. The same idea appears in a slightly different way : e 
— He] 
2 Ablinavabháratz, Y. 44, | 
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“Sa (= natyam) ca yadyapyananta | vibbavatma, tathapi 
sarvegam jadanam samvidi tasyasca bhoktari bhoktr vargasya ca 
pradhine bhoktari paryavasindn nayakabhidhana bhokty visesa 
Sthayi citta vrtti svabhavah’??8, 

Asa result of the focussing, we arrive at the coherent 
systematic unity of the subject and the object. This unity 
tendets its significance, or makes itself explicit, through 
the consciousness of the individual. Hence Fine Art is no 
other than the mode of consciousness which is more itself 
4 because of its transformation of the non-self. And the 
poet figures in this context only as a medium, with the 
result that he loses his personality in the creative act. The 
creative act is, thus, beyond the limitations of time, space 


and personality. 
e 


X 


What isthis aspect of the system of Reality that 
comes alive through the poet’s consciousness? In other | 
wotds, what is the content of Art? l 

In one of his letters, Schiller wrote to Goethe: 
“ Poetry and art have two conditions: they must rise above 
the actual, and remain with the sensuous ”??, The actual 
is the finite or the personal which is subject to the limitations 
of time, space and causality. The artist has to transcend 
these limitations, and yet the artistic form is imbedded in 
this very finitude. 

It has been maintained that the poem is the conscious 
expression of the unity of the subject with the object. 
This unity becomes a poem when it develops consci- 
ousness. Consequently the content of Fine Art can be 
only consciousness, which is the meaning or significance 


de o a of Reality in terms of Mind. The individual or subjective 
® 28 Ibid, I. 268.^ 
4 29 Werke, 3.262. 
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consciousness goes out of itself and achieves a unity with 
the objective order. So Jagannatha observes: 

® Vatha hi farávádind pibito dipas, tan nivrttan sannibitan 
padarthin prakafayati, svayam ca pra&dfate. Evam atma caitan- 
yam vibbavadi samvalitan ratyadin’?®®. 
It is consciousness that awakens a sort of thought in sense. | 
This thought too, is an integral part of the Impersonal 
Consciousness. Hence does Jagannatha conclude that the con- 
tent of Fine Art is “Bhagnavarand Cif? or the Universal Con- 
sciousness, which is called Reality, Absolute, or Brahman. 

In the enjoyment of beauty we realise the actual union 
and interpenetration of matter with form; we feel the 
unity of receptivity and activity. That is, feeling and 
thought, or sense and understanding, ate combined. Feeling 
of sense is evoked by the form, colour, or sound, which 
gives rise to content, idea, or thought. The ‘ abbidhi’ 
and the ‘yyangya’ are inter-connected. And hence we 
realise the “vyanga’ in the ‘abbidhd’, the infinite in the 
the finite. “Truth as a capacity", as Schiller says, “ is 
already contained in Beauty “आ, The content of Beauty is 
Truth, which is another word for the significance of the 
universe. Art provides the meeting place between Reality | 
and the Universe. The artist cognises the highest, ihe 
Reality, in doing which. he becomes the ८ whole Man "22, 
achieves true Individuality, realizes the concrete universal. 
If a poet can compose a song out of his own phantasy, 
a song without any objective reference, then he may reveal 
his personality and revel in it. But such poems are not 
the expressions of the Poetic Spirit which unites the Sub- 
ject and the Object. Hence does Schelling say: “Take 


away the objectivity of Art, and it ceases to be what it is?33, 
e 


30 Rasagangadhara, p. 27. ai ° 
अ Letter 25. र Ü z 
32 Cf. Schelling’s Werke, 3. 630, 


^ 33 Tid, 
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The content of Beauty is the same as that of Truth ; 
or as Hegel would put it, Beauty is the Idea as it shows it- 
í self to sense. By idea he rightly means the concrete world- 
process considered as a systematic unity. The idea is 
revealed in a completely non-sensuous way in human 
| intelligence. It is unconsciously embodied in Nature and 
| consciously in Art. The unification of human consciousness 
with Nature makes Art possible, since the Idea reveals 
itself through sense in Att. 

y The Upanisads characterize Brahman or the Absolute 
f as “ Sat”, “ Cit”, or “Ananda”. “ Sat” and “ Cit”, or 
“ Existence " and “ Consciousness ", reveal the nature of 
p the Absolute or Reality as felt in the Religious, Ethical 
| aad Philosophic experiences. “Ananda” refers to the same 
Reality as embodied in the Aesthetic Consciousness. And 
hence the Absolute is spoken of as Rasa in the famous 
passage, “ Raso vai sab ". By Rasa the Upanisads, as correct- 
ly interpreted by Jagannatha, mean pute consciousness or 
Reality. And Abhinavagupta in a significant passage speaks 
of “ Santa ” as the only Rasa, as the Maha-rasa. The other 
Rasas are appearances through. which Reality comes to 
| manifest itself : 
** Anvitabhidhana drsivopa yatmakéni, abhihitanvaya drsiva 
tat samudiya rüpami "35. 


XI 


If this is the content of Art, we have to explain why 
different poets differ in their themes, and also why the 
same poet has different themes for different poems. Since 
the poem is the outcome of a subject-object unity, it can 
be said to be a cross-section of the universe. tendering up 
its meaning. This primarily depends upon the objects 

^. given in an experience. Next it depends upon a finite 
अ Aesthetik, T. यवा. j 
i 35 4bhinavabharati, Y. 269. 
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centre of expetience which constantly expands itself due 
to training and environment. 

The theme of an artist depends upon the object or 
objects that enter his field of observation. Though a 
scientific observation has to fulfil the physical and moral 
conditions, yet the intellectual: condition is beyond one's 
control The tastes and the aptitudes of the individual 
colour his observation. Even if the same object were pre- 
sented to two different individuals, it is bound to result 
in two different impressions precisely because of their 
background. This background is constituted by the mental 
construction of the world by each. Evety one organizes 
his system of experiences; but one differs from the other 
in the degree of this organization. Every one has the 
ability to organize his past and evety one constructs his 
own world as the basis of his past experiences and 
training. The specific factor lies in the specific systematiza- 
tion of these experiences. In other words, all the individuals 
have ability; all are obliged to believe in an objective 
universe ; and all take it to be necessary. But the degree 
in which they have it, and the way in which they make 
it coherent, is different from individual to individual. 

Different poets have different capacities and abilities, 
and so they react to the given material differently. "This 
difference in their reaction does not mean a difference in 
their personalities, but only in their capacities and abilities. 
Modern experimental psychology has recognized that 
general ability is more or less common to all Individuals. 
But people differ in the degree of their abilities, A spe- 
cialised ability is acquired through training and experience. 
The inter-cosrelation between the abilities determines the dif- 
ferences between the individuals or the mental plane. With 
training and experience the abilities become more and more 
specialized, Hence when two poets differ in their thought 


® See Spearman's Nature of Cognition ; Abilities of Man. 
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and form, we have to conclude that there is a difference in 
their abilities. This means that their difference is due to 
their training and experience. That is why the mature 
work of an artist differs considerably from an immatute one 
of the same attist. The development of the ability is in 
the direction of greater and greater de-personalization. 

Even if the same material is given two poets are bound 
to differ from one another precisely because of their diffe- 
tent abilities and capacities as conditioned by their train- 
ing and experience. The general ability or energy can 
be compared to the Elan Vital of Bergson. It is the invi- 
sible urge, the vital spark which lies within us all. The 
inter-correlation of the various abilities develops with ex- 
perience and it receives its mightiest expression in the crea- 
tive self, which, according to Bergson, is the universal 
Self. This self, says Bergson, is “ the impulse that sets 
every artist to produce the masterpiece that transcends 
his individual personality, and becomes the collective herit- 
age of man. And this creative urge resides not only in the 
artist but in every one of us. It is the power back of 
our every noble thought, the rapture expetienced in the 
lover’s kiss, the mother’s joy in the act of giving birth to 
her child, the blessing that accompanies the doing of every 
good deed, the hope of all men who believe in their 
immortal destiny??37. 

General ability consists in the power of grasping 
_ आ That is, the development of general ability 
means the development of the power of grasping the meaning 
and the context of things and objects. Just like experience, 
general ability too tends to be universal by carrying us be- 
yond the given. It enables us to relate the given to our 
system of experiences. By training and effort it becomes 


more and more specialized, more and more coherent. General 


9! Henry and Lee Thomas Dana; Living Biographies of Great 
Philosophers, p. 32. 


F. i2 
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ability thus appears to be the principle governing conscious 
experience. It enables one to organize his experiences. 
Consequently the differences between individuals are not 
to be resolved into those of personalities. 00 the other 
band people differ in their organised systems of experi- 
ences. This system is determined by one's own training and 
environment as much as by his own past and future. In 
other words, the difference between two persons lies in l 
the experiences they have, and in their relating this experti- | 
ence to their idea of Reality. This, therefore, is the reason । 
why different poets have different themes. One’s own 
training, environment and past determine the present. 
And so, too, different poets react differently to the same 
material. This reaction does not define one’s personality, 
for it is rooted in experience, past and present. Since 
experience tends to be universal, since it transcends the 
given and brings in the system of Reality as constructed 
mentally by each, the ability and the capacity of the indi- 
vidual move in the ditection of Universality or Impetsona- 
lity. The degree of Impersonality achieved depends upon 
the degree of Personality lost or transformed. As such 
to speak of a work as revealing the artist's personality, is 
a flagrant contradiction and a violation of the fundamental 
law of experience. Experience brings something new, adds 
something, | and thus transforms out petsonality. This 
transformation is gradual and progressive, because evety 
moment, evety idea, enriches us and enlarges ourself. ‘This 


progressive assimilation and development is analyzable in 
strictly scientific terms, 


XII 


. The psythological studies of Poincaire?$ and Wallas39 


have been fruitful in analysing the creative thought into 
é 


38 Science and Method. € 


39 The Art of Thought. 
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four stages. To begin with, there is the stage of prepara- 
tion, when the problem is observed and examined on all 
sides, and the material is brought together. The artist 
observes ot focusses his attention on an object with a 
definite background. Pater demands scholarship from an 
artist,4° while T. S. Eliot speaks of the artist's mind in 
terms of a receptacle, a store-house.!! It was in this light 
that Vamana, too, stressed the necessity of scholarship for 
an artist? Vyutpatti was recognized in Indian Aesthetics 
as essential and this is happily interpreted by Abhinavagupta 
in terms of the organization of one's own expetiences and 
training to determine his mental construction of Reality. 

The second stage is incubation, when no serious 
attention is paidto the problem. The artist does not 
create ideas. He has to wait patiently till the external 
things become explicit and render their meaning. In other 
words, he mediates and helps them. 

The third stage commences with an illumination and 
a flash. It is the moment of inspiration when the internal 
life of the external things is revealed to the artist. It is 
the stage when he is enabled to relate them to their con- 
text. The sudden flash of inspiration is nothing but helping 
them relate their internal life. In this stage, the artist 
overcomes his exclusiveness and realises his kinship or 
unity, with the outer world, finds out the unity between 
* the mind of man” and “ the blue sky”. 

The final stage is one of verification or elaboration. 
The flash is to be made explicit only when it is seen that 
it fits into our system of knowledge and experience. It is 
to be verified with reference to the system and then ex- 
pressed calmly and decisively. 


40 Appreciations : Style. 

i Doc, Cit. e 

42 Kayyalankara Sūtra Vrtti. 
E See Abhinavabharati Y. 4 and Locana, p. 49 (Bombay). 
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Kalidasa, for example, seems to have taken up the 
composition of Raghuvamsa after writing the first seven or | 
eight Cantos of Kumdrasambhava. Many references to the 
further story of Kumirasawbhava ate strewn in the pages | 
of Raghuwvaméa.4 From this it is evident that he intended 
to come back to the earlier work and complete it, though | 
he failed todo so. Here we find preparation and incubation | 
too, though the attention to the eatlier work has followed | 
the great poet sub-consciously. As the Jatter story did not 
fit into his system of things, and as it could not find an 
intelligible place in his mental construction of Reality, he Í 
could not take it up. Hence there was no sudden flashing 
up of the idea or ideas. Here we have a similarity of the : 
great attist’s mind with that of the disinterested and de- 
personalized scientist. 


XIII | 


The psychologist, does not find any difference between 

the minds of the scientist and the poet. And Mr. T. S. 

Eliot compares the impersonality of the artist to the | 

impersonality of the scientist. Newton’s special virtues | 

of imagination and capacity for disinterested thought led | 

him to the great discovery. Personality and disinterested- | 

ness are poles apart. The disinterested endeavour is purely | 
objective and impersonal. His special 
enabled him to look into Nature, to 
and to estimate correctly the place o 
EP no pus speaks of the striving of Max | 

8 “rom an immediate personal need ??, 
But he also speaks of Max Plank's “ longing to see the o | 
pre-established harmony 45, This longing is an attempt | 
icing an arenas accom | 
nd at finding out the { 


44 See Dr. C. Kunhan Raja’s articles on Kg 


virtues of imagination 
find out its inner life, 
f man in the cosmos. 


7 lidasa i 7 { 

of Oriental Research, Madras. n the Journal 6 i 
EU \ 

e 45 Preface to Max Plank's Where is Science Going. 5 
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principle or principles governing this relation. Max 
Plank felt it as a personal need only because he was 
keenly alive to the imperfections of his petsonality. He 
longed to lose his finitude and thus find himself at home 
in the comprehensive system of Reality. 

Mr. W. F. Ogburnfé brings forth this point when 
he emphasises the social factor in invention. A good 
number of the scientific inventions take place when the 
scientist begins to realise in himself the social self or the 
self of humanity. This is clearly evident in the cases of 
those things that are invented twice or even thrice inde- 
pendent of one another. The scientists independently 
attived at the same results. Thus, for example, photography 
was invented twice in 7859, telegraph thrice in व 837, tele- 
phone twice in 7876, phonograph twice in r877. It is 
social, human, or impersonal demand that necessitated these 
inventions. This reveals that the individual can bridge 
the gulf that differentiates him from another. As such 
different artists may strike at identical thoughts. Shakes- 
peare's Comedy of Errors has had its parallel in a much 
earlier Saktibhadra's Ascarya chdimapi. All this goes to 
ptove that the artistic creation is an answer to the social 
demand. And Shakespeare, it is said, gave the public 
the type of drama which they wanted. This social necessity 
has given birth to the periodical novel in English. 

Science sacrifices petsonality in the name of natural 
evolution. Similarly the higher moral, social, religious and 
aesthetic evolution too demands a transformation of per- 
sonality. As H. G. Wells observes: “I believe in the 
great and growing Being of the Species from which I rise, 
to which I return, and which, it may be, will even ultimately 
transcend the limitation of the species, and grow into that 
conscious Being, the eternally conscious Being of all things. 
Believing that, I cfanot also believe that my peculiar little 


46 Social Change with respect to Culture and Original Nature. 
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thread will not undergo synthesis and vanish as a separate l 
Hin: The great things of my life, love, faith, | 
the intimation of beauty, the things most savouring of 
immortality, are the things most general, the things most | 
shared and least distinctively me’’4’. It is in Love, Faith 
and Beauty, Goodness, Truth and Beauty—Philosophy, 
Religion and Fine Art—that we have an expetience of the | 
supta-sensuous. In them the finite personality of the 
individual is transmuted, and the limitations constituting 
personality are transcended. Consequently, these experi- क 
ences do not provide any place for personality. And from 
the standpoint of science too, the evolutionary process is in 
the direction of Impertsonality. The same truth is dinned 
into our ears by Relativity—and atom—physics, since these 
discoveries have made us realize our position in the cosmos. 
This position is not that of pre-Copernican astronomy 
when the individual prided in his own personality. We are 
mote de-personalized. Marxism and Freudian systems too 
are tending in the direction of impersonality, since the | 
individual apart from his environment is a myth, and since 
the environment plays a very prominent role. 


XIV 
The next problem is, why should different poets select | 
different art forms in the same age? The answer is to be 
found in the nature and the activity of the human mind 
which is a many-sided whole. From the standpoint of 
Att, one age is differentiated from the other in its demand 
for expression. The same needs of expression are relative 
to the media of expression. The demand of the times and * 
of the country are at the back of the content and form of 
Aft. Purthermore, it has been,said that the training and 
the organized system of experienees play a prominent role £ 
both in the selection of the material and of its proper © 


47 First and Last Things. ( 
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form. This question can be best answered when we solve 
the other problem, viz., why do different poets accept 
different media of expression in differentages ? The answer 
to the first question is contained in the answer to the second. 

“ The whole world of imagined beauty ”, says Hegel, 
“ passes in the first place through phases determined by 
the progression of intelligence and also by the cumulative 
result of the sequence itself". This is the principle under- 
lying the historic evolution of the Ideal. The art-form 
depends upon the process of history, upon the world- 
process. The growth in civilization and the intellectual 
advancement of the age determine the form of art. The 
epic form of Homer has been replaced by the lyrical and 
psychological drama of Aeschylus and Sophocles; and 
the Greek nation by the time of Euripedes has had its intel- 
lectual development from the symbolic to the Romantic. 
The intensely dramatic Renaissance gave way to the lyric 
of the French Revolution. A.C. Bradley has applied this 
Hegelian principle brilliantly to the Age of Wordsworth 
and he has shown how and why the long poem was a 
failure in that age.48 

Coming to the next problem, we can clearly see the 
same principle at work. The individual is a social being 
and his experience transcends the given particular since 
the organized system of experiences is in the direction of 
greater and greater de-personalization or enlargement of the 
self. It is with a background that he approaches his 
material and focusses his attention on it by unifying himself 
with the object of experience. And experiencing makes 
a difference to the object and the subject as well. The 
subject when he comes into contact with the object is 
determined by his tradition, training and experience. «The 
union of the material with such an individual, makes 


explicit the inner Significance of this coherent picture. But 


48 Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 
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the significance as such cannot unfold itself except through t 
a definite form. And since matter and form are inseparable, | 
and since form is the appearance assumed by matter, the 
form and matter of any work of art is conditioned by the 
degree of coherence which the subject and the object | 
achieve. As a result, the form of art too is dependent upon 
the same tradition, training and experience. | 

In the various poems of a poet one can find out 
similarities and differences. For example, the poems of 
Keats have a certain similarity and a certain difference. His A 
Odes, Sonnets and the longer poems are related to one | 
another by one way 07 another. Yet his Odes seem mote | 
profound than the rest. Such a thing takes place because 
of the progressive systematization of experience and train- | 
ing on the part of the poet. There are similarities because 
every past experience enters into the present one. The 
differences arise because of the greater coherence arrived 
at, because of the better system of organised experiences 
which is another word for the progressive de-personaliza- 
tion on the part of the poet. 

Sometimes it may so happen that the later works 
of an artist become dull and insipid. This is partly ex- 
plicable in terms of the physical system, for senility and 
imbecility may crop up due to old age or disease. However, 
in all cases it depends upon tradition, training and orga- 
nized system of experiences on the one hand, and the 
coherence realized by the unity of the subject and the 
object on the other. In other words, the differences and si- 
milarities between the works of the same poet are explicable 
in terms of the organization of the past and the degree of 
the realization of the coherent systematic unity. The same 
principle also explains the similarities and the differences । 
between the various poets during „the same eus. Hence, eo क्क 
Hegel explained the differences on the busis of the histori- 
cal evolution of the Ideal, and of the needs of expression. 
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As these differences are based on experience alone, 
the differences between the various artists are relative. And 
since the content of Art is the coherent system of Reality 
ot Consciousness, the difference between the poets lies 
only in the degree of the manifestation of the Ideal. In 
other words, the Ideal that is unconsciously revealed in 
Nature, requires consciousness to become explicit, to reveal 
its inner life. In so doing it accepts the individual 
consciousness as the medium of expression. In the 
language of Kant, the individual artist offers the form of 
sensibility. This form of sensibility in relation to the 
external universe appears in the form of Art revealing and 
suggesting the Reality. 


D 


XV 


The form of Art too may and can influence matter. 
The` painting of a wooden statue, for example, will be 
inappropriate for a marble one. Similarly a lyric in blank 
verse, AAbbijüama Íäkuntala as a narrative poem, will be 
highly inappropriate. That is, the form of Art seems to 
determine the content ; and since the form is only a form 
ofsensibility, it may be contended that the personality 
ofthe artist lies at least here. But when such a distinction 
is thought about, it is better to remember that form and 
matter have an inseparable synthetic unity. It is true that 
form delimits the content to a certain extent. For 
instance, the content of the space as delimited by a 
square is not the same as that delimited by a rectangle ot 
a circle, We apprehend the content in terms of the form. 
That is, the content is cognizable in a definite form and 
hence the idea of form must be imbedded in the content. 

The ideas and sentiments, which are said to constitute 
matter, can be better considered as the formative principle 
This principle seeks expression in an appropriate material. 


49 A. C. Bradley: Oxford Lectures on Poetry, P: 24. 
Eo ro 3 
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That is, the idea of form depends upon the degree of mani- 
festation of the content. And since the content of all 
great Art is the coherent system, and since that system 
can only appear through Fine Art, we find that an atmos- | 
phere of infinite suggestion hovers round the best poetry. 
' The infinite content comes to suggest itself through a 
finite form. 

Goethe, along with his friends Hirt and Meyer, laid 
down the principle that the ancient Art is characterized 
by the significant, while the result of successful treatment 
was beautiful. Goethe emphasised the, characteristic, the 
unity created by a single feeling or idea. The excellence | 
of Art consists in expression adequate to a meaning. In 
other words, expression is as much important as meaning 
itself. And on this significant point Hegel observes: 
This highly trained skill in the thoroughly perfect manipu- 
Jation of the material is involved in the notion of the Ideal, 
as it has for its principle the total incorporation in the 
sensuous and the fusion of the inward spirit with the 
outward being "99, The finitude or the sensuous aspect 
of the art-form is resolvable to the two senses of sight 
and hearing. As such, Art can produce only a shadow 
world of shapes, sounds, and imaginable ideas. These 
sensuous shapes and sounds are presented — to 
afford satisfaction to the higher spiritual interests. 
In other words, the sensuous gets spiritualized in Fine | 
Art. 

The form or the sensuous aspect of Art is not purely 
mechanical work, for it does not involve the unconscious 
skill that can be seen in the sensuous sleight of hand. In 
Art we have synthetic unity of the spiritual and the sensuous. 
It ie an undivided unity. * The essential plasticity and | 
sensuousness of the work of att must be present subjectively -= 


oA |. Aesthetic, p. 442. 
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in the artist as natural disposition and natural impulse "'9!. 
This native disposition is trained to see the proper tela- 
tionships that can and do exist between the facts of ex- 
perience. The propriety of the organic or inner relation 
determines both the form and the content of any work 
ofart, of any manifestation of the Idea or Reality. Bosan- 
quet, therefore, observes. “ It is as the balance and reaction 
between expression and import that the distinction of the 
art-forms hinges 52. The balance or harmony is the 
cardinal principle. The artist's reaction to the given 
material determines not only the unravelling of the inner 
life as the part of the facts or things involved, but also 
the form which that consciousness assumes. Consequently, 
the form taken becomes imbedded in the systematic unity 
of Mind and Nature. Though the form of Art is only a 
form of sensibility, it exists outside of us. As Pater says, 
“ The material in which he works is no more a creation 
of his own than the sculptors marble "93. As long as it 
remains a form of sensibility, it is a blank intensity groping 
after concreteness. And the duty of the attist is to discover 
for himself and for us the balance between expression and 
import. 

The “infinite variety " of external nature gets modified 
or transformed as it comes into contact with human con- 
sciousness in all its infinitely varied forms. The artist 
focuses the things into a system and this intense experience 
brings forth what is vital. He is enabled to experience the 
“vital feelings of delight", which are the outcome of 
the realization of something Impersonal or Universal. And 
“in all the colour and intensity of a veritable apprehen- 
sion, the style will be in a real sense impersonal’; for, 
great Art “has something of the soul of humanity ‘in it, 


— n Ibid, Introdugtion, a. 08-4. 

52 History of Aesthetic, p. 354. 

53 Appreciations, p. 9. 
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and finds it logical, its architectural place, in the great 
structure of human life ".** 

This brings us to another point in the consideration | 
of the impersonality of great Art. Every great poem tells । 
us plainly that “every lineament of the vision within b | 
has only one acceptable word. The duty of the artist is 
to strike the balance between the import and expression | 
of a systematic coherent unity. The significance and | 
value of his reaction can be measured in terms of the | 
harmony, agreement, or synthetic unity between thought j 
and language. | 

Language is the product of society and of tradition. 
Every one of us is initiated into the mysteries of this aspect 
of tradition. The mote we participate in language, which 
is a social ptoduct, the more do we get de-personalized. 
The artist can be said to make language his own only 
when he loses his finite, individual petsonality, only when 
he realises the spirit of his age and of his country in himself 
and for himself. Consequently, the harmony which, the 

j poet has to achieve between the import and expression is 
not only objective ; it is to be realised in terms of a social 
factor. Just as the marble of the sculptor is an integral 
part of the outer universe, so is the language of the literary 
artist. Itis in this sense that both the form and the content i 
of art ate in the objective world of Reality. He has only | 
to bring them together and make them intelligible with 
reference to one another. 


XVI 


The starting point of the poet is personal, finite and c 
exclusive. He starts as a spatio-temporal individual. As he 
comes into contact with a section of the external univetse, 
he becomes a cooperating partner, thus losing his exclusive __ e * E 
existence step by step. As he begins to organize his 


[3 


‘ 54 Pater : Appreciations, pp. 35, 36. 
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experiences, and as he begins to realize his unity with 
the outer world, he gets de-personalized, for the external 
universe develops consciousness or becomes explicit, 
through him. The subjective or partial existence of the 
artist becomes synthetic, unified, and objective. 

Mr. C. S. Lewis observes : “ When we read poetry as 
poetry ought to be read, we have before us no representa- 
tion which claims to be the poet, and frequently no repre- 
sentation of a man or character or personality at all. We 
may see the objects the poet has seen or see them 
in the way he saw them. But even this is a mode of 
consciousness, and it cannot be called personality. It has 
a mode of consciousness created temporarily in the minds 
ef various readers by the suggestive qualities and ideas 
which certain words have taken on in the course of human 
history, and never as far as we know existing normally 0 
permanently—never constituting the person in any one. 
A poet does what no one else can do. But he does not 
express his personality. His own personality is the starting 
point, and his limitation. If he remains at his starting 
point, he is no poet. As long as he is like the rest of us, 
a mere personality, all is still to do. It is his business from 
his own mode of consciousness whatever that may happen 
to be, to find that arrangement of public experience, 
embodied in words, which will admit him and incidentally 
us to a new mode of consciousness.” In this process the 
poet takes us beyond the limits of his own personal point 
of view by sublimating the brute fact of his own particular 
psychology. And the mind thus becoming impersonal is 
able to see each single subject synthetically.°° 

The development of the soul is from isolation to 
unity, ftom finitude to, infinitude, from part to whole. 
Such an evolution can»be compared to the seed evolving 
itself into a flower. There is an organic unity inherent 


55 See Whitman : a= || of the Universal ?, 
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in this process. The seed is contained and comprehended 
in the flower; if one may say so, it realizes its full 
individuality, impersonality, or perfection, in the state 
of the flower. And Tennyson sings, 

*—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is”. 
The flower is intelligible not by itself, but with reference 
to the system containing its past and its relation to man. 
Its past is not negated, nor destroyed, but only transmuted. 
This transmutation leaves no trace of the personality of 
the seed. In the same way, though the poet starts with 
his finitude or personality, or exclusiveness, he loses this 
gradually as he comes to realise his unity with the outef 
universe. And if the statting point is one of isolation 
or exclusiveness, the terminating point is one of organic 
coherent unity, which can be rendered as Objectivity, 
Universality, or Impersonality. The whole ptocess between 
these two points is continuous and gradual. The nature 
of the object, “ root and all and all in all", in relation to 
the mind of man is comprehended asa result of this otganic 
process. Hence those who seek the personality of the poet 
in his poem, are not trying to know his creative self.56 

The state of youth when one is not intellectually ripe 

demands personality, as the many poems of Byron, Keats 
and even of Shelley prove. This is powerfully aided by a 
study of literature produced in times of crisis. The emo- 
tional mood overpowers an individual in critical times, and 
one is apt to ignore or minimize the value of the intellectual 
side. These two factors result from one’s lack of the 
understanding: of Nature at first hand. In other wotds, 
as long as we value the individual abstracting him from 
his environment, we are apt to give a great place to the 
petsonality of the artist. x 


5$ See Schiller: Werke, 2, 226. 
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We associate strength of feeling with Art. But 
feeling must be capable of being expressed in a definite | 
form. It must cease to be personal, cease to be a blank | 
intensity. It must gather substance from ideas, and, 
therefore, take an objective character. Otherwise, pure 
feeling belongs to the dull region of the mind. In Fine 
Art the emotional side is subsumed under the intellec- - | 
tual. | 
Dy It is, further, an agreed principle of literary criticism 
that the critic or the reader can best enjoy the creative 
work only when he participates in the experience of the 
poet as represented in the peom. Hence it is said by 
Bharata : 


“ Kaver antargatam bhavam...... p? 
Tauta Bhatta too advocates the same view: 
* Nayakasya Raves frotus samano anubhavas tatah ७7, 


The experiences of the poet, of his characters, and of his 
reader must be identical. It is only in terms of this iden- 
tity of experience that a work of Art becomes intelligible. 
The whole theory of Aesthetic enjoyment or “ Rasa pratiti? 
as enunciated by  Abhinavagupta and his followers 
goes to strenghten this standpoint. The Romantic 
criticism of Coleridge and Bradley in England is in this 
direction. 
This universality is absolutely essential and it is the 
criterion of great Art. Butifthe poem cannot escape from 
the personality of the poet, it is impossible for the critic or 
^ the reader to revive it or to recreate it for himself. The 
very fact that we are able to feel an identity with the 
great poet and his characters, is sufficient proof ef the | 
‘ ^.  impetsonality of great,Art. Hazlitt thought that we are all | 
a Hamlets, and Coleridge felt that he had a smack of Hamlet, 


h 5 Quoted by Abhinavagupta, 
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The Sophoclean Oedipus has been made universal by Freud. 
Dusyanta universalizes his feelings as he says, 


“ Satīm hi sandeha padesu vastusn 

pramanam antahRarana pravrttayah 

It was in this strain that the Rgvedic seers uttered 
the celebrated lines : 


2258 


** Devandm nu vayam jand pravoccma vibanyayd 
ukthesu sasyamdmesu yah pasyad uttare yuge "99. 


This Rk means: “ We reveal or speak out with our skill n 
the generation of the gods, so that in later ages, when 
these songs are sung, people may see or realise the same 7. 
That is, the Rgvedic seers held that the reader or the 
critic too must be enabled by the great work of Art to have 
the same experience as the poet. 

This universality, therefore, implies that the great 
work of Art cannot reveal the personality of the artist. 
The personality as such may reside to a certain 7 in 
the emotional experiences and impressions. But the great 
artist has to soften them in a moment of calmness and 
remove the personal tinge. This is what Wordsworth meant 
when he declared poetry to be “emotion recollected in 
tranquillity ”, for at the same time he spoke of poetry as 
"the image of man’ and nature”. This principle led the 
ancients both in India and in Europe to lay down the rule 
that the plot of any literary work must be classical, or 
objective, or impersonal—“ prasiddham itivrttam "99. The 
plot should not be personal. The same principle applies 
to the idea of Art too. By “ prasiddham ”, they only 


meant some thing objective and impersonal, so that it 
can beaforce to reckon with. 


< 


58 Abhijnana Sakuntalam, I. D 
59 Rgveda, 40.72.. ° 
80 Natya Sastra: Cf, Horace ; Ars Poetica. 
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Milton spoke of a poem as * the precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit ©, This master-spirit can be one who 
has transcended his exclusive finitude or personality. If 
he has not realized in himself the self of society or of 
humanity, his work cannot have universality; and con- 
sequently the artist whose personality is revealed in his 
work, cannot produce a work which can be “embalmed 
and treasured up for a life beyond life”. 

The artist has to realize in himself at least the spirit 
of his age and of his country, if he cannot realize the spirit 
of humanity. Then alone can he give up his exclusiveness, 
sympathize with others, and participate in their pleasures 
end pains. In this way he can live in every one of his 
characters and they can live in him. That is, the various 
selves of a society or of a country render up their content 
to the mind of one who has de-personalized himself. They 
have, no doubt, their separate existence in time and space ; 
but they find their context and meaning in the great experi- 
ence of the Impersonal Mind. ‘This is the relation which the 
creative artist too bears to his characters. He lives in 
evety one of them, and they constitute his Mind or Ex- 
perience which becomes a coherent system. 

Great poets, therefore, become universal forces. They 
voice the sentiments of humanity. In his introduction to 
his edition of Dante, Fraticelli says that the Divine Comedy 
is “a political, historical and ethical picture of the thirteenth 
century Europe". What is finest and most spiritual in 
the thirteenth century Catholicism has left its mark on 
it and entered into its soul. In the passionate language 
of poetty, Dante was able to express objectively the spiritual 
experience of the age in which he lived. The central 
interest of the poem lies in the fate of the souls that have 
rendered up their ¢ontent to the soul of the poet. Nothing 


ce 
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could be more universal. It represents the culmination 
of the great * movement in which the individual spirit 
has deepened into a universe within, because it has 
widened into oneness with the universe without’. | 

Dante’s experience contains in itself the whole spatio- | 
temporal universe in general, and Italy in particular. But it | 
appears throughout as something more. It appears as | 
expression, character and emotion. The world which Alice | 
discovered “ through the looking-glass"' has an extensive | 
magnitude, though it is not the world a geographer can Y 
locate. Shakespeare's Bohemia in the Winters Tale, | 
with its seacoast, is similar to it. In the same way we | 
cannot postulate a time sequence for the adventures of | 
Arabian Nights, Don Quixote and Hans Anderson. e | 

Likewise, the intuition of the Yaksa in Meghadiia has | 
given rise to the geography of India from Rimagiri to | 
Alaka. India has entered into the poetic experience of | 
Kalidasa. But judging the way in which Schiller incor- । 
porated it in one of his interesting dramas, and the way | 
how the many Dūtakāvyas arose later on, one feels justified | 
in stating that the poetic experience has felt the country | 
beyond time and space. 

Dante is his country “ come alive”. The scene of 
the spiritual drama recorded in Purgatorio is Casentino 
which is described in Inferno as: 


“The rivulets to Arno from the hills 
descending through the Casentino green, 
cooling and refreshing their little rills, 

Ever and not in vain, by me are seen, 
because their image is more withering 
than the disease that makes my visage lean 2609, 


In such a marvellous pas$ige, external nature con- 
tnues to remain external; but at the same time it has 
€ 


72 Bosanquet : History of Aesthetic, p. 53. 
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passed into a concrete emotion. The third Canto of Kali- 
dasa’s Kumadra-sambhava presents the same aspect in a much 
more objective manner. The whole season of spring has 
passed into a conctete poetic emotion leading to the 
cremation of Cupid and the union of Siva and Parvati. 
Coming to the finite selves in the poem, we find that 
they have rendered up their content to the great experience 
of the poet. They are integral parts of his mind, though 
they have an independent and objective existence apart from 
Y that of the poet's mind. All these souls participate in the 
moods, volitions, and perceptions. These moods, volition 
and perceptions constitute the whole of experience ; 
they are the substance and the tissue of the poet’s mind 
ig the poem. Such are Himavan, Parvati and Siva ; such 
are Dusyanta, Sakuntala, Kanva, Priyarnvada, Anasüya and 
others. They exist independently of the poet. But they 
| do participate in the moods, volitions, and perceptions 
of the poet. The poet endows them with individuality 
| which becomes meaningless apart from the experience of 
| the poet, apart from the tissue of his mind. Because of 
| the cooperation of the finite selves with nature, the full 
experience affirms itself in and through externality. Kali- 
dasa’s mind laid hold of India and of the world through 
the selves he presented. He has transformed them and he 
was equally well transformed by them. 

A poem is a thought and mood in its fullest com- 
pleteness. The living form and substance of the poem is 
the whole experience of the poet. This whole experience 
suggests a perfect union of Mind and Nature. The world 

> of Nature is absorbed by and through the world of selves. 

The Parva Megha provides the meeting place of Mind and 

Nature. The glowing account of the routé given therein 

4° ७. . is not presented in abstraction from the individual. Every 
e idea of the poet, every impression stated therein, has its 
counterpart in the U//ara Megha and in the mind of the 
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Yakşa. The cloud comes from the outer universe and the 
individual mind of the Yakşa comes into contact with it. 
The unity between the two unravels its inner life in the 
Uttara Megha. The world of nature is absorbed by and 
through the finite selves, whereby the content of the 
finite self of Yakşa, as that of the poet, is transformed 
completely at the end of the poem. 

The complete experience of the poet brings together 
all the selves, the selves as they are transformed and ex- 
panded by the station they hold and the illumination they 
receive in it. The vast unitary vision and experience of 
the poet brings together Nature and the Personalities. This 
is how the poet constructs an all-embracing spiritual world 
where Nature and the finite selves or personalities ags 
organically interconnected elements. The Yaksa started with 
the idea that the cloud is unrelated to the mind of man, and 
that it is inanimate ; for he says in the beginning, 

“ Kamartahi brakrti Rr pand fcetanacetagegu ??, 

Butas he proceeds to realize his relationship, as he begins 
to comprehend the coherent unity, he forgets -all about the 
inanimate nature of the cloud. Moreover, he begins to 
address the cloud as his friend and brother. He com- 
prehends the unity step by Step as his exlusiveness too 
begins to fade gradually into somethin g higher. The factual 
history of the external world is brought by the poet to 
reveal its inner life. And under intense illumination there 
is the revelation of its true appearance, which is the poem. 
It never desttoys the factual objectivity of the world, but 
it only reveals its meaning in the context of Reality®. 
Evety great work of Art lends weight to such an 
interpretation, and it is because of the impersonality and 
univetsality living in and throu£h a coherent System of 


Reality, that the Great Poet is compared to the Creator 
mondo 


“i See Bosanquet : Principle of Individuality pp. 380-386. 
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and the Great Work is described Apauruseya or super- 
| personal. And the ancient aestheticians have spoken of 
f ** Visva Sreyah Kavyam”?. 
| XIX 
| The concept of impersonality is strengthened by a 
| consideration of the other Fine Arts. In Literature one 
| may fondly hope of finding out the personality of the poet, 
| though he will be disillusioned in his search. But Archi- 
| tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music and Dance do not and 
[ cannot admit of the intrusion of the artist’s personality. 
The self of the artist is sympathetic and idealized. The 
feeling of the artist gets permeated by an idea and enters 
into the world-life. Hence does Hegel speak of the ideas of 
the gem-cutter as being in the form of muscular and tactile 
| feeling. The artist, in other words, is the necessary middle 
term between content and expression. From the fullness 
of an individual’s heart there issues forth genuinely the 
characteristic utterance. This fullness is a harmonious 
expansion, a realization of the unity of the system of Reality. 
Personality implies that the individual is finite since 
he is determined on every side in his inner caprice, impulse, 
and desire, and also by external facts. And yet the 
individual knows himself as something free and infinite. 
This personality begins with one’s consciousness of himself 
as a completely abstract ego, as a purely self-identical 
being. This ego is the barest of all abstractions devoid 
of any content, since it is only a relation of the self to itself. 
In the language of Hegel: “ The abstract will, consciously 
self-contained, is personality ...... A person is a unit 
of freedom aware of its sheer independence........And 
yet as ४७४४ person I am something wholly determinate "85. 
ə . Thus on the one hand, personality exists dissociated from 
the world of objec$ and of human institutions, and it exists 


à 
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as exclusively self-centred. On the other hand personality | 
draws its content from the environment and from the | 
universe, thus losing its inherent personality. Thus one i 
aspect of personality is a bare nothing and of no serious | 
import to life; and this is its actual meaning. A second | 
aspect of personality is revealed in the interpenetration / 
of the individual and the universe at large ; and this leads | 
to the realization of impersonality. The former is without । 
value, and the latter makes life highly significant. And | 
hence does Hegel observe: “ Thus personality is at once 
the sublime and the trivial. It implies this unity of the 
infinite with the purely finite, of the wholly limitless with | 
determinate limitation. It is the sublimity of personality 
that is able to sustain this contradiction, a contradictioe- 
which nothing merely natural contains or could endure.” 68 
The development of life means the gradual supersession 
of subjective personality, and the gradual development of 
objectivity which is incompatible with personality proper. 
For personality by itself requires no other object other than 
itself; while impersonality is the consequence of the rela- 
tion of a mind to its objects. In the Aesthetic experience 
too we do not have merely the self related to itself ; in 
other words we have a de-personalized self. 

Speaking of the depth of feeling in the aesthetic 
experience Coleridge refers to the “ feeling for a world 
in which the self in any personal sense no longer occupied 
a place, but might be said, as in love, to have * passed in 
music out of sight’. "57 Here we have the experience of 
self-transcendence, which expetience is vitally enjoyed by 
us in all walks of life. Without it no human relations are 3 


possible ; nor can there be any appreciation and under- 
standing of fine art. 


e 
oS 


७ Thid. © 
® J. H. Muirhead: Coleridge as a Philosopher, p. 24, 
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In every expetience, itisa person who has a feeling, 
and this feeling exists. But this feeling is not a bare 
feeling fora pure feeling represents the dull infinite region 
ofthe mind. Hence a feeling is always surcharged with 
a content, permeated and enlivened by ideas. And these 
ideas cannot be confined to the narrowest self of the 
individual, which self is the centre of personality. There- 
fore, personality of art rests on an error of “ confusion 
between the existence of feeling in a person—which is 
necessary to its existence at all—-and the restriction of its 
content to his narrowest self, which the nature of feeling or 
of its qualifying accompaniments does not in any way 
demand”. This confusion is the source of all vain 
speculations and presumptuous theories in the discussion 
of the problem of personality. 


XX 


The content of human personality is closely related 
to the physical organism, though Ribot exaggerates a little 
when he says that the physical organism is the principle 
of individuation. The system of Vedanta characterises 
Maya as the principium individuationis for it is equivalent to 
finitude. Asa result, the whole concept of personality lies 
in an embodied self, a self occupying a given position and 
time. The true nature of the Individual self lies in over- 
coming this personality or the false Individuality. True 
Individuality or Impersonality is governed by the principle 
of the consistent whole which harmonizes the self and the 
not-self by relating them to. their context or station in the 
system of Reality. This is spoken as “४८८४८७८४८८ ९ in 
Advaita. The personal self develops into the Impersonal. 
It rises into the higher"! i 


e: 
LJ 


% B. Bosanquet: 6८४८6८८ and Philosophy, p. 405. 

99 Diseases of - Pegsonality, p. 48. 

70 Cf, Sankara on Chandogya VI and Ved. Sūtra 0.0.0. 

" Cf, Bhamati on Tarkapada and on ..4 of the Vedanta Sūtras. 
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The popular mind is justified in crediting an individual 
with a personality only when he is a social factor. The | 
social factor, as we have said, brings forth an ideal enlarge- - | 
ment of the self which to start with is only a finite centre 
of experience. The individual self gradually loses its ex- 
clusiveness or finitude, finally merging up in the larger ` 
whole. Personality even in the sense of “ conservation of 
values", as Hoffding argues, is a little intriguing.” If 
all values are to be preserved, they must need be trans- 
formed beyond recognition. The values as such cannot 
remain isolated, and in the system of Reality they lose their 
exclusive existence, and we can never speak of these with 
reference to their empirical status. 

Even if the immortality of the individual soul weic 
to be a fact and if this were equated with the personality 
of the individual, then too we do not advance. That aspect 
of the soul which Plato and others regard as eternal, cannot 
be regarded as individual, as constituting the personality 
of the individual. The same thing holds good of the Soul 
in Vedanta ; for as Green held, it is the evanescent animal 
organism that differentiates one eternal consciousness from 
another." Hence it is that Pringle-Pattison with all his 

F insistence on personality, admits that personal immortality 
j “is not an absolute necessity, And Josiah Royce advo- 
cates the persistency of individuality which cannot be 
identified with the personality of a finite human person.” 
The individual is finite, or has a personality precisely 
because of the animal organism which is a spatio-temporal 
continuum. In moments of intense activity, profound 
susceptibility, and intellectual flight, we hardly recognize 
our embodied existence ot personality. 


cx 


72 Philosophy of Religion. 
73 Prolegomena to Ethics, Book IV, Section 67. 
74 Idea of God, p. 45. 
: 7० Conception of Immortality. 
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At the same time, our physical organism, which alone 
can constitute our personality is constantly transforming 
itself by coming into greater and greater relation with 
the outer universe. The evolution of the exclusiveness 
of the individual into one of organic telation with the 
external, the development of the perceptual conscious- 
| ness into the ideational, and the transformation of the 
| selfish side of man into one of selflessness—all these point 
to the unity between Mind and Nature, between the 
Subject and the Object. Some nature "comes alive” 
| in every self. Every self partakes in some degree of selves 
and experiences beyond its own centre. Thus it expands 
from its place in Nature and enlarges itself widely and 
deeply till it participates in the Absolute or Reality. The 
content of those selves and experiences is included in it. 
And hence the expansion not only “transforms its charac- 
ter, but brings about some degree of transmutation of 
that content. This transmutation renders possible the 
i fuller realization of the Impersonal, of the Concrete Univer- 
sal. One may say that one does not like or want such an 
Impersonal Stuff where he cannot recognize himself or the 
personality of the artist. But we scarcely recognize out 
personality or the personality of the artist when for a 
moment a Kalidasa, a Shakespeare, or a Beethoven has laid 
his spell upon us. Still we experience them in the best 
moments of our existence. It is the aesthetic experience 
of such an impersonal art that can make every one, in the 
memorable words of Plato, “the spectator of all time 
and of all existence”, 


= ae 
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SUGGESTION—A POETIC THEORY 
By Kumari BHAKTI SUDHA MukHoPADHYAYA 


SUGGESTION has occupied a very important place in Sans- 
krit poetics and all have been charmed by its beauty. All 
and sundry, might have not recognised it expressly but 
somehow or other this is the thing which created beauty 
in poetty. 

Now, what is suggestion? In suggestive poetry 
a further sense is conveyed to the mind of the reader 
enhancing thereby the beauty of the poem. It does not 
express anything new but reveals deeper and concealed 
meaning, which of course, is to be grasped by a Sahrdaya 
or a man of refined taste and understanding. So, sugges- 
tion is capable of awakening gushing aesthetic pleasure 
in the readers mind. ० 

The theoty of suggestion, has gained recognition in 
the Western countries too. Lascelles Abercrombie says, 
“Literary art will always be, in some degtee, suggestion 
and the height of the literary art is to make the power of 
suggestion in language as commanding, as far-reaching, 
as vivid, as subtle as possible”. For conveying the finest 
type of imagination into the readers mind the author 
must tely on the reader's ability to respond to what his 
language suggests. Of course, there exists the poetry of 
expressed sense but that of the unexpressed has an attrac- 
tive charm, that the poet exercises to captivate the mind 
of the reader. The latter happens to secure more heart- 
gripping effect than the former, as a half-blossomed flower 
appears very beautifub lovely, charming and fascinating 
when compared “with a flower in full bloom. So an 


expression of expressed sense sounds humdrum and trite 
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when compared with the suggested sense which is always 
catching, decent and delicate. The beauty of such expression 
lies in not letting the fact, feeling or emotion and imagi- 
nation out in words, but having let the reader to imagine 
it by some hints or symbols. Art lies in the concealment | 
of art—in giving a mystic touch to it. In Macbeth 
there is a short expression, made by Lady Macbeth, 
suffering from an intense mental agony—as she is a prey to 
Nemesis. Her anguish sallies forth in her words ‘all the 
perfumes of Arabia cannot sweeten this little hand. Oh, 
oh, oh!’ The poet here does not give a verbal description 
of her suffering from the inexpressible, intolerable and 
indefinable torture but those three interjections, pouted 
out from the very core of her heart, lead us, persuade us, 
to appreciate the agony of this mental wreck. 

There is a story by the poet Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
“The Story of the Bathing Ghat’. Here one Sannyisin 
happened to come across his long-separated consort whom 
he had deserted at a very young age, out of the call of 
renunciation. She recognised him when she chanced to 
see him and offered her love to him. Now it was a vety 
i position indeed! The man in him, in all likeli- 
hood, was about to raise a banner of mutiny within him and 
it required a great Stoicism, a strict control of emotions, 
a stern self-immolation to refuse the love of a beautiful 
young lady, who was his own lawfully wedded wife but 
with much self-control and austere asceticism the 
Sannyasin tides over the impetuosity of his feelings. Some 
struggle went on within him when she was asking for 
love from him and to control himself, to keep calm and 
poised in such crisis and conflict, to have his frame in 
stead-fast position, he pressed the slab of the ghat mightily 
with his toe. Has the poet here'clothed all his kea da यि ^ 
wotds? No. He only says Kusum Said this and the j 
s Sannyasin acted so. That is all! And all the idea is 
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brought home with a master-stroke of this! What a 
subtle delicate and wide suggestion does it convey ! 

A certain movement of eyebrows or wrists or fingers, 
a short expression with a certain tone and accent, certain 
pose and gestures have a great significance hidden behind, 
in suggestion!. The actual fact or emotion, though not 
relished by a common and cursory reader, has a great 
appeal to the emotion of a man out of common—a man 
of refined taste and no sooner the beauty of sense comes 
through the medium of Dhani (suggestion) than the 
reader is charmed by its transcendental charm and romance. 
The aesthetic pleasure conveyed by suggestion is too 
subtle and of mystical nature for the average man, there- 
főre, escapes the range of his comprehension and only the 
cultured man is entitled to realise and relish the suggested 
sense. Having known this fact, Sanskrit poeticians gave 
it a vety prominent place and high and exalted position. 
There is a very beautiful example explaining the beauty of 
suggestion and its difference from the expressed meaning. 
It is as fallows :— 

एवंवादिनि देवषौ पाइवे पितुरधोमुखी। 
लीलाकमलपत्राणि गणयामास पावंती ॥ 

How beautifully Kālidāsa has depicted the bashfulness 
of Parvati without mentioning the word ‘bashfulness’. 
Parvati is of adolescent age, a girl मुग्धा, according to 
Sanskrit poetic convention. She is ashamed at the talks 
of देवषि and having been. overwhelmed by the sense of 
shame, affects that she is engaged in doing something 
other (counting the petals of her sport-lotus) than listening 
to Devarsi's talks. What a beautiful idea is conveyed to 
the reader, without being expressly mentioned! What 
a pictorial effect is secured by such brief expression! A 


LJ 
7 Kavya Prakasa, 2. À4. with S$udbasagara Tilaka Ed. Sar. Bhavan 
Series, Banaras. 
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blushing blooming girl is overwhelmed by the sense of 
modesty, and handles the petals of her lotus pretending 
to count them. How charming! What a nice and subtle 
suggestion of a psycho-physiological action of a certain 
emotion! Can this effect be: produced, this charm be 
created by the expression— 


कृते वरकथालापे कुमार्यः पुलकोद्गमे: । । 
सूचयन्ति स्पृहामन्तलंज्जयावनतानना: | 


Can the sweetness, the delicate flavour of the former 
be found in the latter? Certainly not. Still the poet | 
here has made a comprehensive effort to convey the 
sense manifestly by means of words. He says when there 
is a talk about the bridegroom girls have horripilation 
on their person and express craving with their faces 
downcast by modesty. Both the poets want to depict 
modesty—a sweet and delicate emotion of mind, but as to 
the enjoyment of emotion the concealed sense triumphs 
over the expressed one; it is more beautiful and 
successful. 

Sometimes facts are brought through figures and the 
suggestion is called वस्तुध्वनि at times figures or fine imagi- 
native moods are brought through facts. The example 
of the former would be 


आपृच्छस्व प्रियसखममुं तुंगमालिग्य शेलं 
वन्दे: पुसां रघुपतिपदेरकितमेखलासु | 
काले काले भवति भवतो यस्य संयोगमेत्य 
्नेहव्यक्तिर्चिरविरहजं मुञ्चतो वाष्पमुष्णम्‌ | 
The famous ध्वनि school was started by Anandavardhana 


and later on was taken up by Abhinavagupta to delineate 
it more beautifully, to elaborate it having carried it on 


along with the रस school. ९ 
He defines ध्वनि as something ‘different from the 
. denoted sense like the grace and charm of a beauty 
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which is not to be found in any particular limb but which 
is beyond the beauty of different limbs.? 

There are three types of ध्वनि named——asgeafr, अलंकारव्वनि 
and wafa. Through the former some unexpressed fact 
is conceived, the middle one suggests some subtle engag- 
ing and excellent imaginative mood and the last conveys 
an emotional mood to the reader. 

The above verse is the example of the first type of 
suggestion. The second variety is where charming figures 
as उपमा, व्यतिरेक, विरोध etc. are suggested by a certain 
statement. (For example, some attributes of == are 
attributed toa king whereby it is suggested that he is 
equal in power with Indra and thus serves the purpose 
of a simile.) The famous verse एवम्बादिनि etc. is the typical 
example of waf or an emotional mood suggested. 

Suggestion is of two kinds: (z) the expressed sense 
of which is totally neglected and (2) the expression which 
along with its expressed meaning involves some other 
temote sense, adding peculiar charm to the expression. 
The first type of suggestion is based upon लक्षण because 
it totally neglects the expressed and conveys something 
new, sometimes going to the length of conveying an 
opposite sense and is known as अविवक्षितवाच्य. The second 
type is known as विवक्षितान्यपरवाच्य because the expressed 
sense here is transferred to something else like in the 
expression ‘he is fortunate, whose friends are friends, 
whose enemies are enemies etc.’ Here friends and enemies 
bring the sense of ‘ reliability’ and 'reprehensibility ^. It 
is again sub-divided into two divisions: the suggestion of 
perceptible process or संलक्ष्यक्रमव्यंग and that of imperceptible 
process 07 असल्लक्ष्यक्रमव्यंग. We find agafi (the suggestion of 
unexpressed thought or idea) and अलंकारध्वनि (an unexpressed 
imaginative mood thats can be turned or Shaped into a 
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figute) and these are suggested by figure and fact in 

turns. Here the process is easily and clearly perceived but 

in the second variety of suggestion the process is not 

direct and vividly visible. The suggested element here, 

that is, the भाव or रस can never be grasped or relished 

without घ्वनि and therefore suggestion is the only means of 

rasa-realization. ; 

Anandavatdhana started the famous ध्वनि school. 
There were some schools which did not tolerate it and 
were out to repudiate it. Some did not accept it on the 
ground that they could not comprehend it and so went 
so far as to deny it altogether. 

So, Anandavardhana took upon himself the task 
of repudiating the opinions of his adversaries. He says 
that a word has got two meanings: one denoted and 
therefore direct, and another indirect which comes home 
tous in a round about way. He says that in this way, 
there comes some peculiar far-off sense and this out-of-the- 
way expression has a great and deep significance within 
it. Thus the delicate sense, the flavour of an aesthetic 
emotional mood is relished, though not having come directly 
from the denotation of a word. A word while containing 
the suggested sense becomes the receptacle of sugges- 
tion.? 

Had it been so that the meaning is to be detived from 
the word only (i.e. the denoted sense is all-in-all) how is it 
that some subjective element of xs is relished by us? 
Experience tells us that it is never derived from word.4 
If विभाव, अनुभाव etc., are not mentioned, there can be no 
emotional realization of love at all even though thete is e 


the word श्रृंगार etc; on the contrary, रस or sentiment is 


telished if it is roused by विभाव,, अनुभाव, etc., even though í 


3 Div., I. 28. o 
4 Ibid, p. 24. 
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there is not a single word as sym and the like. (A 
beautiful line from the lyric of a famous Bengali Vaisnava 
poet is “the blue sir goes off wringing my heart again 
and again’. How beautifully the line serves the putpose 
of bringing into relief the poet’s intense love-yearning 
when he sees his lady-love, in blue garment, pass by him 
while she is out of his reach. What an indefinable lyric 
rapture does it convey !) So it is clear, that those give rise 
to suggestion which again bring about the peculiar 
emotional realization. 

The denoted sense depends upon the knowledge of the 
wotd and its meaning but suggestion is comprehended 
by people who have cultivated a certain taste, a certain 
bias of mind. To an unfeeling man this has no effect 
at all. Often times, we happen to see such spectators of 
a dramatic representation as ate quite unfamiliar with 
the medium or totally ignorant of it yet appreciate and 
enjoy the main sentiments by means of the accessory 
things (or stimulants) known as विभाव, अनुभाव and संचारि or | 
व्यभिचारिभावऽ. Now suggestion or ध्वनि is the only possible 
vehicle for conveying the sentiment and its relish. Why, 
does it happen so if denotation is the only sense ? 

It is argued that itis not proper to accept a novel 
theory with reference to the poetical canon (i. e. the 
theory of suggestion was not expressly acknowledged by 
any extant orthodox school). In reply to this argument, 
Anandavardhana says that even though our predecessors 
have made no teference to suggestion, in theory, they have 
not still raised a placard of ‘no admission’ against sugges- 
tion in the literary field. To tell the truth, it was carried 
on practically by them, instead of being given definite name 
and form theoretically. [he epic रामायण our pre-historic 
literature, too, supports» this view. The ancient poet was 

° 
5 Ibid, v. 7. 
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moved to see the touching scene of the cruel killing of the 
male क्रौज्च by a fowler and to hear the heart-rending 
wailing of its consort. He cursed the fowler as: “ Oh 
fowler, you shall never attain peace and security as you 
have killed one from the क्रौज्च pair, rapt in love. Here 
we find the विभाव क्रौञ्च, अनुभाव its crying and thus the 
sentiment of pathos is suggested through the verse. Senti- 
ment or रस being the end of poetry and suggestion having 
been proved its only means it is tegarded by ध्वनिकार as 
the soul of poetry. A verse, which had its origin in 
वाल्मीकि इलोक or pathos or sorrow, is termed इळोक as it 
brought out the suggested sentiment.? His pathos is des- 
ctibed in words yet it is conveyed! So we see that even 
in those days suggestion did prevail. 3 

Suggestion is not irrespective and independent of the 
denoted sense. The concealed sense revealed by sugges- 
tion engenders from nothing other than denotation and 
by taking the classical illustration of the मीमांसक$ and other 
philosophers, the ध्वनिकार says that the denoted sense stands 
to the suggested one in the same relation as a lamp does 
to a jar? (in fact, it already exists but is revealed when 
the lamp lights it). According to him one cannot dispense 
with the denoted sense because itis a means to the end 
of literaty art—suggestion. The beauty of literature comes 
through the gateway of ध्वनि. 

The grammarians are the most ancient scholars 
प्रथमे हि विद्वांसः, The घ्वनिकार to corroborate his view, says 
that even they had accepted ध्वनि, in some fotm or other. 
When the veil of letters is removed by ध्वनि they say, the 
eternal sound concealed so long (i.e. the स्फोट) reveals 
itself. Thus the view of वादिन्‌ऽ 07 sceptics is refuted. 


9 Ramayaya, Balakanda JI. ॥4 afid 45. 

7 Div. Locana I. 5. pp. 26-27, “ 

SIR, XENI 70) ५ 
9 Div. I. 9. 

30 Ibid, Locana p. 47, 
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Those who ate अन्तर्भाववादिन्‌ऽ ot include aff in 
अलंकार or figures of speech etc., they also are not in the 
tight. Suggestion is to be taken as a genuine one 
when it is vivid, is a separate identity and is not to be 
subordinated to anything else. But this is not the case 
with figures like समासोक्ति, आक्षेप etc. In समासोक्ति we find the 
denoted sense prevails as in the verse— 


उपोढ़रागेन विलोलतारकं तथा गृहीतं शशिना निशामुखम्‌ । 
यथा समस्ततिमिरांशुकतया पुरोऽपि रागाद्‌ गलितं न लक्षितम्‌ ॥ 


However charming may be the expression, (‘as the 
lover Moon, with his love sentiment intensified caught 
F of the face of the beloved Night etc."), here, the 
denoted sense is more predominant as the moon reddish in 
colour has arisen at the time of dusk etc. In spite of its 
power to bring out some charm of suggestion of heart- 
gripping nature the idea of nightfall has great emphasis 
on our mind, therefore the suggested sense is subordinated 
to the denoted one. In adksepa also though some other 
meaning is implied by the peculiar expression yet the 
suggested sense is suppressed and the denoted idea comes, 
at first to the mind for example, there is the verse. 


अनुरागवती संध्या दिवसस्ततः पुरस्सरः। 
अहो दैवगतिः कीदृक्‌ तथापि न समागमः॥ 

Here the suggested sense of the lover and the beloved 
in longing does not catch our mind so much as the idea 
of day dwindling with its twilight hues. The latter sense 
is here mote chatming and impressive and powerful. In 
दीपक and agi also though ५02८ is suggested in either 
case still that is not vivid. So, these are not ध्वनि proper 
at all and there is no possibility of ध्वनि being recognized 
even when it is merged into the denoted sense of अलंकार. 
On the contrary पर्यायोक्ाehas got suggested sense prevailing 
init. Here, also, ewe should not. take afr as included in 
the figure but the figure itself must be included in sft. 
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So, in spite of having suggestion within it, the poetry of 
subordinate suggestion is within the province of अलंकार 
and pure suggestion is something quite different. 

In संकर when two ideas co-exist and are equal 
in power there also the same method should be applied 
and where one अलंकार is subordinate to another there also 
is no question of ध्वनि. 

Genuine suggestion should be acknowledged where 
a certain excellence is produced in the statement by 
doing so and it is not to be recognized anywhere else. 
Nevertheless, it is an undeniable fact that ध्वनि does surely 
and certainly exist in its own independent particular 
sphere—thus concludes Anandavardhana. 

It is said that व्यंजना or ध्वनि is identical with लक्षणा 
but Anandavardhana says it is a wrong view. लक्षणा is to 
be made by उपचार or indication. It means taking some 
secondary meaning as taking the word ‘current’ for the 
$ RM ^. So it cannot be identical with व्यंजना because लक्षणा 
has its primary meaning discarded and accepts a secondary 
one which is to serve some special purpose and व्यंजना 
is quite distinct from this व्यंजना may be based on लक्षणा yet 
its characteristic is different from that of the latter. A लक्षणा 
must have some direct connection with the denoted sense 
and व्यंजना enjoys a greater scope, even it can suggest 
some quite opposite sense according to the context.“ The 
example would be 


Wad बहु यत्र किमुच्यते 
सुजनता भवता प्रथिता परम्‌। 
विदधदीदृशमेव सदा सखे 
सुखितमास्व सदा शरदः शतम्‌॥ 


« Besides, there is always some particular motive behind 
D 


लक्षणा, for bringing about the indication but व्यञ्जना has a 


got no motive behind. Its meanings are changed only to 


Kavya Prakaía TII. 2-22. 
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give off some striking excellent and agreeable idea but 
in लक्षणा the primary meaning must be discarded and the 
introduction of a new sense cannot be helped. 

Some say that the purpose of suggestion is served 
by indicating the indicated sense again. For instance, in 
गंगायां घोषः we find गंगा leaves the character of water or 
cuttent and takes up that of the bank by indication and 
we usually come to the conclusion of coolness, sacredness 
etc., by suggestion, to serve some general purpose. They 
say that this purpose is to be served by indicating again 
the sense indicated ‘bank’ already. That means गंगा 
being re-indicated is capable of bringing about the sense 
of coolness, sacredness etc. The author of the ध्वन्यालोक 
points out to the fatal defect of this theory i. e. अनवस्था 
or ad infinitum will result from this. If the indicated 
sense is to be indicated once more to convey the sense 
of ‘coolness’, ‘sacredness’? in the case of गंगायां घोष: 
why then should it not be indicated again and again 
whenever occasion demands it? Moreover, at the first 
time there was the necessity of introducing the sense of 
‘bank’ and discarding ‘the current’ due to incompatibility 
of the cowherd being raised on the current of गंगा. But 
there is such a necessity in the present case! The घ्वन्यालोक 
says that in a लक्षणा, a secondary meaning is to be accepted 
with a certain purpose in view but not unnecessarily, be- 
cause, the primary meaning is greatly forceful and power- 
ful and cannot be dropped off without any reasonable 
ground.!? One cannot go on leaving the denoted sense 
and inventing new meanings according to one’s sweet 
will. 

Again, there is the risk of अतिव्याप्ति, or अव्याप्ति by 
admitting लक्षणा to be the same as व्यञ्जना. If only the 


^ divergence of meaning from the denoted sense, is the 
e 


72 Dv. T. 20. 
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ground for व्यञ्जना, then it may creep in inspite of there 
being no scope for the peculiar charm or beauty of sugges- 
tion. There is a statement that the scorched lotus-leaf 
tells that she lay on it. Here the word ‘tells’ is to be 
construed as ‘indicates’ by लक्षणा or गुणवृत्ति and therefore, 
it is not व्यञ्जना. Similarly, in the saying ‘a sugarcane 
undergoes pain for other’s gain’, undergoing or feeling 
pain is an indication but never a suggestion. 

The ध्वन्यालोक says the excellent sense that is not 
possible to be conveyed through any other form of ex- 
pression, is conveyed through the unexpressed, and this 
is suggestion.!3 

Having discussed the foregoing arguments we can 
easily and safely conclude that लक्षणा cannot be taken as 
identical with व्यञ्जना. 

After Anandavardhana, Mammata has undertaken the 
task of establishing ध्वनि and to do so added some 
mote arguments. He says that some might say that the in- 
dication itself results in some quality like coolness etc. and 
thus serves the purpose of व्यञ्जना. Mammata argues that 
this cannot be supported because the sense of cognition 
and its resultant feeling do not come simultaneously. 

Some opine that it is the function of अभिधा only 
which stretches itself further and further! It is quite 
impossible because अभिधा gets exhausted after denoting 
its sense once. Though sometimes they do change their 
meanings yet they are determined by the context. More- 
over, if अभिधा is so powerful that it can include each and 
every kind of meaning then what is the need of recognizing 
लक्षणा at all? So, *the denoted sense includes suggestion 
within it is a groundless argument,6 


* Thid, 28. j 


i Kavya Pr. YI. 8, e 
i Ibid V, p. 268. e 
76 Ibid, p. 260. 
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Then Mammata criticises the view of अभिहितान्वयवादिन्‌ऽ 
and अन्तितार्थवादिन्‌ऽ, two schools of the मीमांसा system, 
which ate dead against व्यञ्जना. A little scrutiny will 
find out that the upholders of thése schools also recognize 
something more than the denoted sense. For instance, 
- अभिहितान्वय the meanings of words are expressed at 
first and then they are connected with a different शक्ति 
or powet known as तात्पर्य. In this connection the theory 
attributed to Dhanafijaya, too, would not be irrelevant. 
Dhinika, who has made yas on Dhanafijaya’s verses 
and thus made the whole text of the दशरूपक, states 
succinctly the theory of «aft (though not recognized by 
himself) as expounded by Anandavardhana giving the 
same illustrations and citing his definitions and classifica- 
tions. He also brings the suggestive function under 
तात्पयंशक्ति or the intention of the speaker. In ordinary 
language judgement arises from a sentence that is deter- 
mined by the circumstances in which it is uttered and 
it is always conveyed by the nature of some क्रिया or action.!? 
Similarly, in poetry love, pathos etc., lying always dormant 
in the mind of the reader, are awakened by the विभाव, 
अनुभाव etc. and they represent the judgement—वक्‍्यार्थ. 
The sentiment or wis revealed to the reader in this way. 
If जलं, द्वारं etc. are said, the intended word must come 
up afterwards, as आनय, पिधेहि and so on. Though not 
expressed they ate intended and so come up when 
necessaty through the context. Language is employed here 
only to induce some one to activity, e.g. when the teacher 
utters “fetch the book’ the pupil should not only under- 
stand the sense but have some immediate activity. So 
तात्पर्यं comes through the denoted sense and becomes 

° equal to suggestion. Here the relation between poetry 


° and रस is not, as the author of the ध्वन्यालोक says 
e 


€» 


T Dafa-Ripaka, IV. p. 54. 
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that of the suggestor and the suggested but of cause and 
effect. ws are present in the mind of the cultured people 
and they are relished or enjoyed by the efficient cause— 
poetty. $ 

With reference to तात्पर्यंशक्ति Mammata says that it 
is not given solely to some particular form or individual 
p because the individual only being regarded to have 
the denoted sense there is the risk of व्यभिचार, So the 
particular form is denoted in association with generality and 
thus something other than the particular is accepted. 

To अन्विताभिधान also a different sense is to be added. 
Here different expressed meanings are not connected 
together by a different afta but each individual meaning is 
connected with the other and thereby denotes a different 
meaning that results from the connected words that form 
वाच्य or a sentence. Here also the meaning does not 
consist in the particular but in the particular that is over- 
shadowed by generality.? Thus a sense other than the 
denoted one is acknowledged in both the cases. It is 
said that वाचक must be determined by वाच्य and there is 
no possibility of other sense than वाच्य. This also is 
not a sound view because the relation of वाचक with the 
वाच्य is not fixed everywhere. Itcannot be said definitely 
whether वाचक5 are the cause of वाच्य or the inferer of शा 

Then Mammata proceeds to cite examples of many 
rituals and secular statements that convey a remote sense 
which cannot be explained without suggestion. ‘Take 
poison, don't eat at his home? must not be taken literally 
but should be explained away as ‘it is better to take poison 
than taking food at such man’s place’. A statement 
should be construed according to the context and as the 


— os 
२० Ibid (with Prabha tika), p. 258, 

२१ Kavya Pr. V. p. 262. à 

20 Thid, p. 264. s 
श्र Ibid, p. 267. 
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above admonition comes from a friend it must convey 
the above meaning but not everywhere. If अभिधा prevails 
everywhere why does the sense differ in different cases 22% 

Moreover, even वेदान्तिन्‌—who regard that the mean- 
ing of a sentence is to be comprehended through single 
indivisible cognition and that must be denoted—have 
to acknowledge some other meaning with reference to the 
empiric world or when under Illusion.23 

Then comes the theory of Mahimabhatta. He argues 
that the sense comes through inference not through sugges- 
tion. There is a certain statement as follows : * Roam about, 
O virtuous one, because frequenting the river-bank has 
been killed by the lion’. By the knowledge of साध्य, साधन ` 
and पक्ष, the followers of the school of inference come 
to the conclusion that so and so should not go to the place’ 
as the dog moving about there has been killed by the 
lion. Here the death of the dog is साधन and the वाक्य 
is the insecurity and danger prevailing over the place. 
The whole statement signifies the man must not go there 
because he is a coward dreading even a dog and it is clear 
that he must keep away from there as the dog who used 
to chase the lion away is now dead. Mammata says that 
it is not an अनैकान्तिक inference. Suppose, the man due 
to his inherent disposition cannot bear the sight ofa dog 
but can easily encounter a lion. Besides, a coward also 
sometimes gives up all cowardice when he is in love or 
under the command of the teacher. Finally, the statement 
is made here by a woman of bad character and, therefore, 
cannot be relied upon.” 

In our poetics we even find fault with many words 


and syllables because placed in a particular e order they 


© a D 98 ps OT. : 
23 Thid, p. 302. 
24 Ibid, p. 303. 
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convey some remote disagreeable sense and we tty to 
avoid it. Why is itso? If we are not to acknowledge 
the unexpressed all together why should we be careful in 
the atrangement of words and syllables lest such unpleasant 
senses come through them.?5 If the denoted meaning is 
the only sense conveyed, then why these precautions T 

Even a bare statement can bring some far-off 
sense according to time, place, addressee, addressed etc. 
and this fact cannot be denied by anybody. For 
example, ‘the sunis set’, this simple expression brings 
diferent sense to diferent persons. How is it to be 
explained if the denoted sense is the only sense? So, 
having considered all these pros and cons, it can be easily 
and unhesitatingly concluded that there is a concealed 
sense behind the denoted one known as ध्वनि or व्यञ्जना 
or Suggestion, provided that it brings a delicate excellent 


sense. 
S € 
` £ 
25 Thid, p. 27. १ ` f 
‘ ? Ibid, p. 288. 
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TWO SHORT HISTORICAL NOTES* 
By RATNACHANDRA AGRAWALA 


I 


Some EARLY BRAHMI AND KHAROSHTHI lNSCRIPTIONS 
ON SILK FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 


THE DISCOVERY of certain Central Asian silk fragments 
with Brahmi and Kharoshthi inscriptions on them has pre- 
sented very interesting evidence about the use of textiles 
as writing material as early as the first century B. C. or 
A. D. Such textile pieces include small strips letters and 
envelopes used in daily transactions both by the persons 
living in Loulan and Tun-huang and Indian merchants 
visiting the western borders of China at so early a date. 
At one end of the silk strip from Tun-huang there 
appears, written in bold upright Saka or Kusana Brahmi 
characters, a short inscription which was read by M. Boyer 
as (ai) shtasya pata gisbti shaparisa. Perhaps it refers to 
* List of Abbreviations used : 


I. No. Or KI =Kharoshthi Inscriptions discovered by Sir A. Stein, 
in Chinese Turkestan, Oxford, Vols. I, II, III 
(Text only). 


II. Trans =Burrow. T. A Translation of the Kharoshthi 
Documents from Chinese Turkestan, (2940), London. 
III. Language —Burrow. T. The Language of the Kharoshthi Docu- 
ments from Chinese Turkestan, (4937), Cambridge. 
IV. JNSI =Journal of the Numismatic Society of India. 
V. JRAS — Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of London. 
VI. BOSOS "Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 


` Studies, University of London. 

l The use of silk as a writing material for books in China is 
mentioned by a number of writers of 4th or Sth Century B.C. frequently 
with the implication that it was used much earlier. For details con- 
sult A. H. Hummel in the Journal of American Oriental Society, LXI, 
94I, pp. 73-4. F 

- 2 Cf. A. Stein, Asia Major, Hirth Anniversary Volume {923, pp. 
376 f.; Serindia, III, 92 Oxford, pp. 700 ff. 
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some pata? (silk roll), 46 sisti in length. Sten Konow' 
reads the above passage as srirashtrasa pata dhishti chaparisa®. 
Konow thus likes to improve upon the reading (a?) shia 
and feels himself unable to ascertain whether the word 
indicated the name of the country of origin or of the owner 
of the silk roll This much is evident from the context 
that inscription noted on the silk piece served as a sort of 
some memorandum’. 

As regards Kharoshthi documents on silk,’ nos. 697 
and 708 are letters or orders on fine silk. Of these, the 
latter does not convey any sense while the former consists 
of only two lines: 

(i) Bhatariy(4)e michga parso(de) vyalidavo kumudvati 

prabi— 

(il) za yirka® 4... Here reference is made to the 
despatch of 5 yirka or sirka by a certain lady 
called Kumudvati. Prof. Rapson!? is of the 
opinion that “ if the form sirka can be justified, Sir 
A. Stein has ingeniously suggested that it may 
represent the Chinese word from which Greek 63 


T 3 A great controversy hangs about the exact interpretation of 
this word. Burrow (Language and Trans) identifies pata with a “ roll 


of silk” while F. W. Thomas BSOS, XI -8) i i hi 
ccm ( > Al, pp. 546-8) is against this 


tie. 46 spans; cf. my article ‘A Study of Wei 
; cf on 7 eights 
and Measures as depicted in the Kharosh:hi प fon 


E 3 Turkestan, JBRS, XXXVIII, pp. 366-8, 496; BSOS XI, 


5 In his article * Note on the Inscri t he Silkestrip’ 
lished in the Sino-Swedish E. H ption on the Silk-strip pub- 
Stockholm, 4939, pp, 234. ^ i Publication, no. 7 Archacology, 


. Iam very much thankful to i i i 
University of Banaras, for supplying A SE I 
7 This practice is followed by Indian cloth merchants these days 


also wh en the y note do wn the size and pr ic e of a particu. ar roll ofc oth 
° 
on one end i A 
e T of it, 5 


8 i. e. Doc. Nos. 697, 708 $ : li 5 
26I, 266, 28 स्य 756. The text is published in KJ, pp. 


fa 
9 Sirka also as an alternat 


¢ reading. Cf, Serdi b 
M m g tendia, p. 677 ६ n. 33. 
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Pikóv and our silk are derived” but Burrow?! 
doubts this suggestion of Stein. j 
As regards document no. 756, itis a small silk bag 
4 lines on obverse and 2 on reverse. 


OBVERSE : 


(i) bhatariyae priyade (va)manusapa 

(ii) pichara sarva srrya guna kalpa- 
(ili) nasa p.. ya maduae prahuda meyo. 
(iv) Jabu manasi (m)Raro matra praharasa. 


REVERSE : 

(i) marega prahita yasoae 

(ii) vyalidavo 

This record refers to the despatch of some present 
for a mother who is addressed in a very elegant style.!3 
The use of private letters on silk and silken envelopes 
used for such communications is very well attested by the 
actual discovery of such objects beating Chinese inscrip- 
tions of first or second century A. D.!^ Also an ancient 
king in India is stated to have written some letters on fine 
white cotton stuff and sealed them with red wax (Life of 
Hinen Tsiang..... , translated by S. Beal, 7977, London, 
7. 790)75, 


Language, p. 23. न 
१३ Cf. plate XVII of Stein’s Tanermost Asia. 

48 Cf, lines and E 

यद Cf, Serindia, p. 700. d 

२ But no such letter has yet been discovered on Indian soil. 
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II E 


Some IRANIAN COIN TERMS IN THE KHAROSHTHI 
DocuMENTS FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 


It was some fifty years ago that Sir A. Stein, during 
his archaeological explorations and excavations in Chinese 
Turkestan, was able to unearth!® and bring to light from 
age long oblivion a huge collection of Kharoshthi documents. 
These records 77 (782 in number) ate available in shape of 
wooden tablets, leather pieces, silk fragments, paper manu- 
sctipts etc. Pertaining to the everyday activities of the 
people in the contemporary society as these documents 
are, they thtow sufficient light on the social, religious, 
political and economic conditions of the region in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. 

It is evident from the documents that taxes in 
Chinese Turkestan used to be paid in shape of animals, 
grains, ghee, wine, textile goods, fruits etc. Payments of 
milk fee in matters relating to adoption were exclusively 
made in animals. Still we find sufficient references to 
transactions (concerning sale and purchase both of movable 
and immovable property) being conducted in various 


indigenous and foreign coins as muli, sadera, drakhma, dhane, 
masha etc. 


Greek coins as gold “staters”8 and silver “drachms’’!9 
have been discussed by me in JNSI, XIV, pp. ०३१. Of 


all the 782 documents, it is only in 3 documents that 


reference is made to swvarna “staters” ag Opposed to 


76 At the ruined sites of Ni i i 
Md RE iya, Endere and Loulan which were once 


Chinese Turkestan, 80070 (lying to the east of Khotan) in 5 


77 764 d eR 
I8 more in BSOS ४0५ been edited in three volumes of KT while 


१8 i.e. Suvarna satera (or sadera) i nos. 324. 
. 324, 43 
VIII, p. :42, XII, p. 29 ; JR AS, 926, p. 507, टी. हि Ote 


EE ; 
mie Trakhma (or drakhma) in nos. 324, 702, c£. BSOS, XII, pp. © 
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simple “stater ”?® in no. 702 i.e. dhane x maricha dhane 3 
simgavera drakhma x pipali drakhma 2 tvacha dhane x susbmela 
dhane x Sakara sadera 4. 

As regards /rak&bmu, it is associated with suvarna 
satera only in no. 324 (i. e. suvarna satera 2 trakhma referring 
to the award of these coins by a certain person Vasu Yonu 
(perhaps of Greek origin). It is only in a solitary docu- 
ment no. 7o2 that we find the form drakhma and that 
too associated with dhane and simple sadera. To me it 
appeats that all these were Persian silver coins associated 
together in no. 702. 

As regards suvarna sateras (ot saderas) the epithet 
suvarna suggests that they were identical with the famous 
Greek gold “staters.” It is interesting to note that in 
ancient Indian?! epigraphs and literature, the epithet swvarna 
is conspicuous by its absence. How to account for this 
suvarna only in Chinese Turkestan then? It appears that 
Indians who happened to introduce Greek gold “ staters ” 
and “drachms” in Chinese Turkestan”, perhaps found 
the Central Asian people in the know of some “‘ staters ” 
made of some metal other than gold. That might have 
led them to feel the necessity of demarcating gold “staters” 
from other “states.” The existence of silver “staters ” 
is wel known both to the numismatist?? and the ancient 
writers. “ Stater” also survived into Uiger Turki for in 
a document? literary reference is made to “6 satir of 


€ 


20 CF, $uvarma sadera of no. 449. Sadera also occurs in Armenian 


(Thomas F. W.), JRAS, 926, p. 507. 

2 Cf. my paper in J NSI, XV, pt. II (under print). Abbreviated 
forms of “ stater °° and “ drachm ” occur in three Kharoshshi inscriptions 
from Taxila; sa/era as such inthe Ganitasira Saygraba of Mahavira 
Vasubandhu's -Abbidharma-kosa-vyakhya (Tibetan version, commentary) 
and the Jain work the Angavijja. है 

? Cf F. W. Thomas, JRAS,I926, p. 507 notel;s. Konows Acta, 
Orientalia, शा, pp. 255-6; 798०. W. W., The Greeks in India and Bactria 
J ‘edition, pp. 85 ff. 

23 Barclay. V. Head, Historia Numorum, 49, Oxford, pp. 507, 826 etc. 

24 Purchased by German Expedition of 902-3, Munich Academy as 


cited by Thomae peo Pond Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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silver.” Safir needs to be compared with Mid. West 


Iranian styr”. 
The Pahlavi works furnish the following information 
staters” and their smaller 


<< 


regarding Persian silver 
denominations in the same metal?$. 

4 silver ding  — silver dirham 

4 silver dirham — silver stir. 

It will not be too much if we like to identify sadera 
(no. 702) with s/r of Pahlavi works. ; 

It may be well argued that sadera in no. 702 was 
written (instead of swvarna sadera) as a result of the mistake 
of the scribe of the document. But such was not the case. 
People in Shanshan kingdom were vety particular while 
referring to surarua "staters ". From document no. 437-2 
we learn that a certain person when asked for a savarna 
sadera, refused to pay the coin for he had no such coin 
with him. In his reply, he was very particular about the 
use of word swvarna (cf. suvarna sadera x pruchbida suverna 
nasti). He specifically said that “ golden one” was not 
with him (swvarna nasti). Perhaps he had some other type 
of “stater”? too in view which he could not pay when 
the demand was for the golden one. "That person perhaps 
could well afford to miss the word sadera and not swvarna 
the latter being sufficient to convey the sense of a gold 
“stater”. Also sadera cannot denote a gold “stater ^ 
otherwise we shall have to account for the purchase of 
sugar as much as worth 4 gold “staters”. Our docu- 
ments never refer to gold staters more than two in number 
even in matters relating to transactions (no. 479) con- 
cerning purchase of lands etc. Even a pot discovered (no. 
43) by somebody yielded one gold “stater ? and one kampo. 
Such wase the paucity of gold,“ staters.” Under these ‘ 


25 Or safer as viewed by Dr. H. W. Bailey i 
and BSOS, VIII, p. 42. HO gO 


xx Dhalla, M. N., Zoroastrian Civilization, 922, New York 
: P. G 2 
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i it was out of question to have sugar put- 
chased for 4 gold “staters 7. 

Dhane, drakhma and sadera (as referred to above) were 
of course not widely current in Chinese Turkestan. Their 
use was perhaps tesorted to very seldom and that too 
when the persons dealing happened to be of similar 
(Persian in no. 702) leanings and affinities. 

In document no. 702, the correspondent seems to be 
so much conscious of his Petsian associations that he 
ignores even a slight reference to mulis? so widely used 
in the contemporary times. 

In document no. 702 under survey, certain objects 
as spices including peppers, ginger etc., and sugar were 
to be sent on the eve of a child's birth in the house of the 
correspondent. The latter, who happened to be a Chvala- 
Jina?8, had requested the addressee (his father who was a 
Gusura®®) to supply the above objects worth price noted 
against every commodity. Moreover, the objects were to 
be sent through somebody and as such dhane, drakhma 
and sadera do not seem to have been weight. denomina- 
tions as has been pointed out by Drs. T. Burrow?? 
and H. W. Bailey?! Also Dr. Bailey puts forth an atgu- 
ment that “in Khotanese saira, sera (the latter form of 
satera occurs)" and that “the list is certainly a medical 
list”. But since the objects referred to in the list (no. 


27 From no. 449 it appears that 2 wulis+ gold i stater ?>32 
mulis ie. gold “ stater 30 mulis. Thus my earlier suggestion 
J. N. S. I. XIV, p. 205) stands cancelled. 

१8 Persons holding such titles were quite respectable in the 
Society. Cf. Language, p. 90. 

? Dr. Burrow (Language, p. 87) states that gusura denotes N. 
Pers. vazjr (—minister) or guzir. H.W. Bailey (BSOS, XII, p. 393 
as intimated by him in a persogal note) seeks to associate the word 

eWith vispura. 
DI fob TEL ड 

U BSOS, XIII, p. 28, JR AS, I930, p. 742. 

3? In a personal note to me dated ]9-4-53. 
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702) were to be brought by a certain person, it does not 
seem possible to agree with Dr. Bailey. 

The document (no. 7०2) needs to be scrutinised still 
further. We have already noted the relation of silver 
coins as dang, dirham and stir. Drakbma® of no. 702 now 
seems to have been the same as Persian silver coin dirham 
while dhane can well be associated with ding. Comparing 
dhane with N. Pers. dang (4th part of a dram as stated by 
Burrow, quoting Steingass, Persian English Dictionary) ot 
Arabic L. W. dénag ot Pahl. ding and originally danaka** 
Dr. Burrow?’ suggests that dhane Was : 

(i) a debased form of N. Pers. damaka, for -e-in 
the Kharoshthi corresponds to —aka, 

(ii) a loan word with ¢rakhma, 

(iii) a subdivision of drachma, 

(iv) a small weight. 

No doubt ding denoted some measure of capacity ot 
weight (Arm. L. W. ding and dank equal to two grams)? 
it was also ‘a silver coin, one forth ofa silver dirham. In 
that case it will be nothing exaggerating if dhane is equated 
to r/4th of a drakhma. In no. 702 referred to above, 
maximum number of dhanes teaches three only (cf. maricha 
dhane 3). 3 Dhanes were decidedly less than one drakhma 


33 Cf. Mid. Pers, drbm or dra d . dir. i 
a vete BORE ds Ray N. Pers. diram (both a coin and 
२4 It is very likely that dhanaka of Na r ti atya 
Smrtis was also री from N. EA WU गा 
literature consult Dr. A. 5. Altekar, JNSI, I, pp. £f; D.R. Bhandarkar, 
Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, 92i, Calcutta p. 89; Dr. S 
Prana Nath, A Study of Economic Conditions of Anicent India, p. 90 n. T ò ; 
E Languages p. 99, BSOS, VII, p. 783. 


38 Information as supplied by Drs 
ass qu SES 


F. W. Thomas( quoted in KI, IIT, p 35T)copined th ८ 
z d > 4M, p. t dhane was 
a weight equal to Skt. dhanya.but wW F z नक, 
A with ANG NO apie (Language, p. 99) disagrees 


J. M. Unvala vide his personal s 
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and hence reference to three dhanes. The close associa- 
tion of these terms thus tempts us to take dhane, drakhma 
| and sadera as Persian coin denominations and not other- 
wise. The hypothesis based mainly on the study of a 
solitary document is not conclusive in fact. Only future 
discoveries may corroborate the results arrived at here. 
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WORK IN MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGE STUDIES 


Bengali after 7940-४०. 3 
By AMAR MUKERJI 


RAVINDRA Jivani O RAVINDRA SAHITYA PRAVESAKA, VOL. 5: 
by Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyaya; Visva-Bharati 
Granthilaya, 6/3, Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta. 


The third volume of Ravindra Jivani tells the story 

of the Poet’s life between 7979 and 7934, one of the most 
complicated and productive periods. Tagore’s several 
visits to Europe and America, during the period under 
sutvey ptovides the biographer with interesting material 
to pick and choose from: showing not merely the number 
of acquaintances the Poet made in the West and also the 
reception that he got in England and the States after he 
had renounced the knighthood. The founding of the Visva- 
Bharati is another striking episode falling within this period, 
and the subsequent story of Rabindranath’s anxiety for it, 
his efforts at collecting funds and at secuting the services 
of sacrificing yet eminent teachers—all these go to show 
है. important aspect of the Poet’s many-sided genius. 

But perhaps the most significant information availa- 
ble for the first time in this book are five. One, that he 
made an extensive survey of comedy with reference to the 
dramatic achievements of Moliere at a celebration held 
on Feb. 77, 7922 (p. 93); two, that nearabout July 793० 
he was writing a new kind of play in English for the 
film (p. 279); three, that the present version of Sisutirtha 
is considerably different from the earliest one (p. 303); 
four, that he had written a short account of the deyelop- 
ment of the Bengali novel (p. 302) with special reference 
to Saratchandra Chatterji and five, ®that he had made about 
3,000 sketches and drawings. 
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With teference to most of these points one should । 
have liked to get more information and the Visva-Bharati | 
should either publish in full Rabindranath's discussion of 
Moliere and publish the new play or should deny their 
existence. In fact, it would have been better if instead 
of quoting extensively from the well-known material, the 
biographer had given some quotations from these to give 
us a fuller idea of their contents. Similarly more details 
about Tagore’s meeting with the famous naturalist Hudson 
(p. 36) or of his visit to the Russian Theatre (p. 286) or 
of his reaction to a Wagner play (p. 52) would have solved 
many difficult problems of Tagorean criticism. In fact the 
biographer has left too many points unamplified while 
there are, for example, many unnecessary details which 
do not add to the merit of the book. . The entire paragraph 
on Radhakrishnan on p. 275 could be summarised in one 
line and the long footnote no. 3 on p. 52 could have been 
abridged. To cite other instances: footnote no. 2 on p. 89 
does not in any way help the statement referred to in 
the body of the text; and more precise information should 
have been given as to the date and page number of Dr. 
Stella Kramrisch’s article on Gitotshov. | 

At another place (p. 73) the biographer has looked 
forward to a study of Rabindranath’s philosophy : May I 
draw his attention to the two books by Dr. V. Narvane 
and H. Banerji in English and Bengali respectively ? 

Nobody can however but be grateful to Prabhatkumar 
Mukhopadhyaya for the excellent work that he has done. 


DINABANDHU Mrrra—by Sushil Kumar De; A. Mukerji 
fe Co. Ltd., Calcutta, pp. 97, Rs. 7/72. 


This collection of Saratchandra Chatterji Lectures * ‘ 
delivered at the Calcutta University ih 7950 makes a € 
Á Systematic examination of the dramatic works of Dina- 
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bandhu Mitra with the intention of defending him against 
charges of grotesqueness, perversity, lewdness and morbi- 
dity hurled at him by certain ctitics. 

For this purpose Dr. De first makes a study of the 
contemporary Bengali society drawing our attention to 
the peculiar social upheavel that overtook Bengal with the 
British impact; then, he analyses the development of the 
dramatic prose in Bengali; and finally comes to discuss the 
| essentials of comedy with special reference to morality. 
Seen from the social angle Dr. De believes that it was 
| but natural that Dinabandhu chose such themes for his plays 
while, if his prose dialogue was highly colloquial, it was 
but natural that it were so. But Dr. De argues out in 
detail that Dinabandhu’s themes and dialogue together 
should not make one brand his plays as immoral even if 
the chatacters occasionally talk in a language that might 
be today considered vulgar. For the question of morality 
is “essentially allied to the spitit of tragedy "' and the 
humourist “ gazes only at the totality of the world’s life". 
Hence some of the characters like Nime Dutt should not 
be seen from the viewpoint of ethics alone but rather from 
the angle that Dinabandhu saw life steadily and saw it 
whole—life that was such in a certain stratum of contem- 
poraty Bengali society. At best Dr. De’s book gives out 
arguments to strengthen the remarks that Dinabandhu's 
contemporary Bankimchandra made yeats ago, though one 
does not easily agree with the high position that he had 
| xm to the dramatist. 


| - BENGALI AFTER I948 I4) > 
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SARATCHANDRER PUSTAK AKAREY APRAKASITA RACHANA- 
vALi. Gurudas Chatterji and Sons, Calcutta; pp. 
380; 7987. > 


O . Besides his stories and novels Saratchandra had con- 
tributed several essays and articles to the various Bengali 
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many of which were not of much standing. | 


periodicals 
hinker in Saratchandra and go 


These essays reveal the t 
a long way towards providing us with a ctitical apparatus 
for his novels and on their literary pattern ; while many 
of the autobiographical statements ate intended to provide 
solutions to some of the knotty problems of characteriza- 
tion in novels like Srikdnta and Caritrabina. Besides, some 
of the passages explaining Saratchandra's creative process, 
namely the-one entitled Bangla Nataka, for instance, would 
provide the much needed material to the future ctitic of 
his works. The section entitled Candananagorera Alāpa 
Sabhaye would definitely be a revelatory reading to all those 
who seek to know Saratchandra fully. 

It need hardly be said that the present compilation 
of Saratchandra’s not so well known works and unfinished 
novels would go a long way towards the formation of a 
proper estimate of Satatchandra the novelist. 


SAHITYA ParHixer Diary—by Haraprosad Mitra; Gupta 

Prakasani, 8 Goopta lane, Calcutta 6; pp. 776, 

Rs. 4/8; I957. 

In a book having many general opinions on various 
forms of literature, Bengali as well as English, the most 
valuable essay is on Bankim’s miscellaneous prose where 
Shri Mitra has for the first time brought forth some interest- 
ing comparisons between the prose style of Bankim and 
that of Matthew Arnold. This great English critic and 
prose-writer was being read extensively in India and his 
Culture and Anarchy has the subject of much attention. 
Putting the dates together, Mr. Mitra establishes certain 
conclusions of far-reaching value attracting even the i 
attention of Shri Atual Gupta. The other significant essay 
on Tagore's Autobiography does not Contain any such 


remarkable revelati i i 
I gts lation but establishes, none the less, cettain 
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interesting similarities between the mood and setting of 
some other books Tagore was writing in that period. The 
other sections in the book though suggestive enough are 
on the whole scrappy. 


PRACHIN BANGLA SAHIIYERA ItIHAsA—by Tamonash- 
chandra Dasgupta ; University of Calcutta; pp. 763 ; 
IS WAR शु 


To unravel all the mysteries of ancient Bengali litera- 
E now embedded in a maze of ancient social, political 
and cultural achievements is no easy task and the success 
of Dr. Dasgupta's achivement lies in doing it in spite of 
the very considerable work done by the late Dr. Dinesh 
Sen and then by Dr. Sukumar Sen and Manomohan Ghosh. 
Dr. Dasgupta's account starts with the geography of 
Bengal and the racial history of her people with special 
emphasis on the fact that towards the beginning of Bengali 
literature Bengal included considerable portions of Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam. Dr. Dasgupta traces the early literature 
of Bengal to the 8th century A. D. and in his opinion 
the ancient period of Bengali literature covers the period 
from 8th century A. D. to the rzth century A. D. The 
medieval period covers seven hundred years to roth 
century A.D. Keeping the original sources in view, the 
impact of the various sectarian influences has been studied 
with special reference to Buddhism, Tantricism, Saivaism 
and Vaisnavism. The influence of the last mentioned 
school contributed to mould the Bengali literature in the 
I6th century A. D. The poets who emerge out of these 
influences like Kritivāsa, Kagiramadasa, Bharatacandra, 
Candidasa and Mukundarama receive close and scrutinising 


attention revealing not merely the traces of serveral new 


manuscripts but aldo suspecting several interpolations in 
the now accepted works. A cleat-cut study of all these 
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facts and details enriches the book on which, however, 
the impact of Dineshchandra Sen’s method and style is too 


clear to be overlooked. 


BaNGAsAmITYE NaRi—by Brojendranath Bandyopadhyaya ; 
Vigva-Bharati, 6/3  Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, 
Calcutta, as. 8. प्र 


Towards the beginning of the roth century the 
facilities for women's education were meagre lin Bengal and 
educated ladies were to be found only in the richer section 
of society. But with the efforts of the missionaries 
Calcutta came to see several girls’ schools which produced 
educated ladies. How some of these took to writing, 
how the first book written by a Bengali lady came to be 
published and how some other books written by them 
gradually appeared—these have been narrated in this brief 
outline of a history. The author (now unfortunately dead) 
has, moreover, given us a fairly comprehensive list of the 
various books that Bengali ladies wtote supplementing it 

ही, with the biographical, bibliographical and other details 
whenever possible. The account starts with the first book 
| of poems called Cit#abildsini and then has proceeded to give 
us valuable information about Krisnakamini, Bamasundari, 
Harakumari, Ramisundari and others of the former genera- 
tion and of Svarnakumiri, Prasannamoyi, Jfánodanandini 
Saratkumari, Moksadaini, Manakumati, Gitindramohini, 
and others of the later roth century. A few names of the 
first quarter of the present century have also been included, 
though another volume giving details of the ptesent day 
writers would be necessary to bring the account up to date, 


c 
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BALAKA-KAVYA-PARIKRAMA—by Kshitimohan Sen ; A. Mu- 
kerji & Co. Ltd., Calcutta, pp. 275, Rs. 4-8. 


This book can be divided into two parts: one, where 
Kshitimohan Sen has given his interpretation of certain 
aspects of Rabindranath's poetry specially with reference 
to Sanskrit poetry ; and two, where the poet himself explains 
the metrics of Balaka, gives an introductory analysis 
of the group of poems which make up Bé/aka and then 
explains. these poems stanza-wise often adding a critical 
commentary. Naturally enough it is the second part of 
F book which is the more revealing and interestin 
especially when his later interpretations of poems written 
about seventeen years earlier are coloured by the trend 
of his thought of the period beginning with I927. The 


ever-growing awareness of a central creative urge and of | 


the totality of a productive period are discernible in his 
attempt to view Bd/aka as a link in the chain of his poetic 
cteations ever seeking to establish by references to his 
earlier writings and his later ones that BZ/z&a should be 
taken as being at the apex of an intensely rich petiod. 
Incidentaly enough the Poet's elucidations of his poems 
are teplete with references both to his plays and his songs 
and dances; all the more establishing the fact that none 
of Tagore's works needs be taken in isolation from others. 

On p.39 of the book we find Tagore stating that in 
the drama he sought to establish a personal equation; on 
pP. हा, 87 and i75 he explains the bearings of Raja and 
Phalguni on his poetry as a whole; on p. 4o he states 
the position of songs in his plays; and then on p. 77 he 
outlines the impact of Western dynamism 00 his thought. 
On an earlier p. 76 Rabindranath goes to the extent of 
acknowledging his peculiar debt to European literature and 


‘on p. 780 while discussing poem no. 29 of Balaka he gives 


an.intimate and minute analysig of the impact of modern 


science on his philosophy—should we call it ?—of dynamism. 
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On p. 42 we get a brilliant glimpse of his creative 
process. 

But even such interesting revelations pale into | 
insignificance before the very enthralling and perhaps | 
intriguing explanations he gives of his poems. Rabindra- | 
nath’s stanza-wise clarification of the meanings of difficult | 
poems like nos. 6, 7 and 8 specially lay bare some com- | 
plicated ideas while, of course, his analysis of the meaning | 
of the transcendence of art with reference to Sahajahan | 
should entail drastic re-consideration of some of the accepted | 
opinions of today. To what extent Rabindranath had 
accepted the philosophy of Bergson and where he had 
rejected it will be evident from his analysis of poem no. | 

i 
I 


76 where the position of Dékaghara in his creative flow has 
been re-stated. The exact nature of relationship, in 
Tagore's universe, between Finite and [Infinite will be 
better understood after reading p. 77 et seq. of this book. 

One does, however, find two different statements with 
regard to the-name of Tagore’s host at Allahabad where 
he wrote Sahajahan appearing on p. 23 and p. 68 of this 
book. Whether he was putting up with Pyarelal Banetij 
or Suptakash Ganguly should now be clearly decided. It i 
would also have been better if the book contained a fuller | 
comparative reference to notes that Pradyotkumar Sen 
published in the Viva Bharati Journal (9. 7). 


SAMAJ O SànrryA—by Kironkumar Sengupta ; Presidency 
Library, trs College Square, Calcutta, pp. 779; 
Rs. 3, (957). 4 
With an. underlying emphasis on the impact of 
environment on literature, as is evident from the title of the S 
book, Shri Sengupta devotes only five essays out of eleven ~ j 
to a study of Bengali literature directly In the essay. on : 


= modern Bengali novel he traces the beginning of sub 


jecti- 
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vism and says how this, on many an occasion, had to 
face conflict with the contemporary social code. The 
f moralist and fatalist in Bankim could never transcend the 
| society that he was portraying: Rabindranath was the 
first to assert individualism in conflict with an age (as in 
| Gord) ; while Saratchandra made individualism a dynamic 
| force that not merely joined issues with the demands of 
| the extended social background depicted in his novels but 
| tocked it, threw it overboard and then brought the re- 
| bellious society under its veritable control. The influence 
of modern psychology added strength to the dynamism 
of Saratchandra's characters thanks to the model Tagore 
had shown earlier in his Chokber Bali. The subsequent 
Bengali novel, Shri Sengupta believes, waveted between 
| these two impulses: one, where the individual had de- 
| veloped into an egoist and is living in his own world of 
। imaginative existence as in the novels of Dhurjatiprasad 
and Dilipkumar; and the other, where the environment 
has become the deciding factor, as in Gopal Haldar's 
works, in conditioning the individual. 

From a slightly different angle Shri Sengupta finds 
| the same process occuring in Nazrul Islam whose intense 
| subjectivity was the outcome of his peculiar social aware- 
ness of an age in Bengal that was being torn by tival 
| impulses. The love poems of Nazrul with their tilt 
| melody when seen against his ‘poems of revolt’ reveal 
| an interesting spectacle. Revolution he sought for both 
in petsonal and social life with a common flow of 
dynamism running through them all: from love to separa- 
EE tion on an individual plane and from an overthtow of 
| all accepted rules on the social plane. Shri Sengupta 
; e believes that Nazrul combined Byron's internal conflict 

"With Keats's sensuousnéss and Shelley's idealism (p. 742) 
e though none of Byton's satire, Keats’s sensitiveness and 


Shelley’s dreaminess (p. 757). In fact Nazrul was too 
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restless to develop a view of life without which he could 
not become a great poet though he had great power 

In the essay on Pramatha Choudhury the author 
agreeing with Drs. S. Sen and S. K. Banerji in their 
assessment of the Birbali prose emphasises the para- 
doxical in it and then proceeds to trace the genesis 
of Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji’s, Annadashankar Roy’s and 
Buddhadeva Bose’s style to it. Shri Sengupta’s section on 
Rabindta-ctiticism suffers from the short-comings he had 
himself condemned at the beginning of his essay and does 
not contain any significant analysis of Tagore's style. 


BANKIM-MinasA—by Aravinda Poddar ; Indiana Ltd., 2/7 

Shyama Charan De Street, Calcutta 72, pp. 770, 

Rs. 5, (7957): 

Originally written as a doctoral dissertation, Bankim- 
manasa breaks new ground by seeking to apply the princi- 
ples of Marxian criticism to Bamkim’s works. That it was 
not merely the outcome of Bankim’s idealism but of the 
conflict of his idealism with the contemporary society is 
the subject matter of this study which breaks Bankim’s 
creative petiod into three periods. The first, ending with 
Mrnalini is characterised by the attraction that the British 
tule had for a certain section of the Indian people, specially 
in Bengal, who refused to touch the ‘native’ language 
and looked up to English as the standard; the second 
petiod witnessed a sharp reaction to the earlier phase of 
elation and was influenced by the slowly germinating ideas 
of nationalism ; and the third period remarkable for its 
intense self-analysis, led to the creation and development 
of a balance. The novels of Bankimchandra, accordine 
to Dr. Poddar, easily fall into these three categories ; the 
first period ending with, Mradlini; the second with Kamali- 
kanter Daptar and Samya; and the third reaching 
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its highest peak in Avandamatha and ending with 
Rajasimha. 

But maintains Dr. Poddar, the process of development 
was not easy; it was fraught with all the intense self- 
examination that exists in a creative genius who having 
identified himself with certain forces, soon discovers that 
they are reactionary. Many such forces had in fact over- 
taken the social life of Bengal and whether it was free 
love ot widow re-martriage or the demand of nationalism, 
Bankim's self-imposed test was at the counter of the Hindu 
moral code. The tragedy of Visa-br&sa or Devi Coudhurani 
is the tragedy of an ethical order imposed from above 
and the conflict that such an imposition is bound to result 
created difficult problems in Bankim's creative universe. 
In othet wotds, it became the conflict between intellect and 
emotion, between society as it is and the society as it 
would have been. The outcome was a serious upheavel 
in Bankim's creative process manifesting itself not merely 
in his portrayal of characters but in the exact relationship 
of these characters with the environment in which they 
grow. 

It was, says Dr. Poddar, a two-edged tussle: the 
tussle within himself, and that between himself and society ; 
the former intensified by the higher artistic demands of 
complete creative expression ; the latter prompted by the 
desire to determine the exact place of society in the 
regulation of human conduct. Besides, the personal pro- 
blems of Bankim, his clash with the officials and with his 
brothers had their impact on the evolution of his idea in 
the form of novel and Dr. Poddar's analysis of these throw 
new light on the subject. With Samya, he maintains, 
Bankim came to evolve a harmony, a synthesis between the 
positivism of Comte ahd Hindu idealism (p. 7०2). And 
to render this synthesis in the novel Bankim adopted the 
en of masking his realism by an illusion (p. 9o). The 
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romantic idealism of Durgesanandin? makes room for the 
realistic heart-searching of Rājasimha. This was brought 
about, according to. Dr. Poddar, by the demands of the 
age to which Bankim perforce reacted. 

The impact of this clash is more than apparent in 
Bankim’s dileneation of his persons, on the new society 
he creates and in the language that is spoken in this 
society. The emphasis on the individual is inclined to 
shift gradually to the society thanks to the impact of 
the British rule in India ; the unit called man is rocked by 
social impulses as well and the new society has succeeded " 
in evolving a synthetic language too. The new naturalism 


is no more just a negative force but a positive insttument 
regulated, for Bankim, by his idealism. That he could 
never go over this faith, concludes Dr. Poddar, is at the 
soutce both of his success and faliure as an artist. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GANGANATHA 
JHA RESEARCH INSTITUTE, ALFRED 
PARK, ALLAHABAD FOR 9$7-795$ 2 


On behalf of the Executive Committee of the Gan- 
ganatha Jha Reserach Institute, I present the Annual 
Report for the year ending March 57, 7952. 


OUR BUILDING PROGRAMME 


Our main activity during the year was the extension 
of the building. We spent Rs. 7,538 7० as. 9 p. on it. 
Members will observe that we have now a better frontage 
and in the three rooms there is more accommodation. 
Two of these rooms will be for research students and one 
in the centre will have the proposed marble statue of the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha to per- 
petuate whose memory and to further whose contribution 
to Indology in this holy city of Bharadwaj, this Institute 
was founded in 7943... The addition of these rooms will 
also enable us to hold meetings and group discussions. 
But they are not enough; they should lead on to the 
Reading Hall which is now ptoposed to be built behind 
them. Unless we build the Reading Hall we cannot 
provide ample facilities for the members as well as for the 
public to consult the books and the periodicals available 
here. At present we cannot tisk the safety of ०प books 
and manusctipts by giving free access to them in out 
Library Halls. The Reading Hall must be therefore, con- 
structed before long so as to make the Institute mote 
useful. 

Moreover, even these three rooms may be useless 


‘if they do not have the equipment—chairs, tables, racks 


and light. Theis utility is not only marred but com- 
ee nullified till all this is provided. 
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All these things, however, require considerable ex- 
penditure. We have had very little as donation for the 
building this year and we were forced to take an overdraft 
of Rs. 78,622 6 as. 7 p. against our securities held in the 
Imperial Bank of India. This overdraft is our ma inheadache 
at the moment. On the other hand, without at least 
completing our Reading Hallwe cannot think of further 
furnishing our library with fresh and additional books 
and periodicals. 


OUR LIBRARY OF BOOKS AND MSS. 


Even as it is, our library contains quite a Jarge number 
of rare and unique books and journals. These require 
to be properly catalogued and classified. While the printed 
books were entered on the accession register some-time 
ago, they could not be classified so far. The work has 
been much handicapped by the absence of a whole-time 
curator or librarian who could do the job quickly and 
keep on doing it as new books and journals arrive. The 
present paid staff is completely inadequate to do this very 
technical and scholarly work, Above everything else, 
the appointment of a paid curator is therefore very 
urgent. 

Nevertheless, something has been done: by the Hon, 
Secretary and the Research student in their spare hours. A 
modified Dewey System, suited to a specialised type of In- 
dologicallibrary like our own, has been now adopted in 
consultation with the staff of the Allahabad Public Library. 
The books have been classified and they are in the 
process of being entered and numbered in our subject 
catalogue. 


So far as: the Mss Department is concerned, the task 


is much more difficult. About Zoo Mss have been tead, 


classified and tied in cloth up to this date. About an 
. n C 
equal number remain to be classified and tied in cloth, 
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The reason for delay is obvious. Our Panditji is only a 
part-time worker and therefore cannot make much pro- 
gress. Those who have handled worn-out and old Mss 
know very well that sometimes the mere task of disentang- 
ling and identifying even 2 or 5 Manuscripts from a single 
tattered bundle of hotch-potch in itself takes the whole 
day. In order that the existing Mss and the new arrivals 
should be salvaged from further deterioration and be 
speedily known to the scholarly world through a Desctip- 
tive Catalogue, it is very necessary that a whole-time 
worker should be put in the Mss section also. This year 
our effort has been to clean all—even the unclassified—Mss, 
spray them with D. D. T. and cover them with card- 
boards. A closed set of glass shelves is further necessary 
in order that they may be preserved better. 

We added this year to our library all the 26 books 
which were received for review. Some rare books and old 
journals were purchased from Pt. Daksinamirti Shastri, 
and from the Southern India. Among our rare acquisitions 
there has been Stein Konow's Tibetan Wall Paintings and the 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss in India Office. The number of 
Journals which we receive regularly either as exchange or 
E gift is 53. A list of these is given below as Appendix. 

Among the foreign Journals that have accepted outs in 
exchange this year is the Journal of American Oriental Society. 

During the year, an Officer of the National Library, 
Calcutta visited our library in search of books on Ancient 
Sociology and I am glad to report that he found 8 books 
here which he could not find anywhere else in the libraries 
of the whole of Northern India. 


DONATIONS 


As pointed out in ‘our earlier reports, as the natural 
patrons of Indological studies have no more money 
left with them, on the virtual abolition of the princely 
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otder and the zemindari system, institutions like ours must 
thrive mainly on the munificence and generosity of the 
Government in the States as well as in the Centre. Un- | 
fortunately, they are too busy with development programmes 
of a material and scientific nature. Yet, I am glad to 
repost that the Central Government have taken note of | 
the needs. of the advanced studies. in’, the humanistic | 
sciences in the nation’s Five Year Plan. This Institute | 
also was required to send its needs and programmes of 
research. We have sent for the consideration of the 
Education Ministry our plan of writing and publishing a | 
comprehensive History of Sanskrit Literature costing about 
Rs. 78,000/, as considered by one of out sub-committees 
under Dr. Tara Chand. The other day the Hon’ble 
Minister of Education observed in Parliament that he had 
received requests for the advancement of Sanskrit studies 
and that the Government were considering them. I hope 
the Government will be able to push our humble efforts 
in the service of national regeneration. 
During the year under review we received the usual 
recurring grant of Rs. r,ooo and a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 2,500 from the U. P. Government. This has been, 
however, very inadequate considering our expenditure on 
the building and.our growing needs. We are very thank- 
ful to the Government for giving a personal Research 
Scholarship of Rs. ṣo per month to Shri A. S. Nataraj 
Aiyyat, M. A. M. L.at the Ganganatha Jha Research 
Institute. From private sources we were able to secure 
i Rs. 2,602 through the efforts of our active fellow-Member 
Shri Vibhutinatha Jha. [ 
There cannot be any further expansion of. our 
activities—indeed, as explained above, we cannot even carry 
on our present activities adequately, unless our finances: c 
ate augmented. Our building must needs be completed 
even in part as explained above; our books, Mss and 
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joutnals augmented and better looked after; our library 
staff and equipment expanded; more money for publica- 

| tions and research scholarships given. I request you all, 

| lovers of scholarship and culture, to do everything possible 
to procure more funds for us. 


| MEMBERSHIP 


| The total number of members of the Institute on 
the 375 March, i952 was as follows. 


: 7957-92 Last year 


| (795०-57) 
| Ordinary Members 83 9० 
| Life Members 9० 86 
Benefactors 20 20 
Honorary Members IO IO 
Total 203 206 


| MEETINGS 


There were only two meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee and on three occasions the business was transacted 


| through correspondence. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During the year 448 pages of the Journal (Vol. VIII 
parts r-iv) were published. In spite of our best efforts 
we were not able to make it up-to-date. We have pub- 
lished in our Journal some very controversial papets on 
the date of the Bharata War. I am happy to state that 
i these papers have attracted scholars all around and there 
Lx was a great demand of the issues in which they were 
| published, so much so that some of the back numbers of 
> कका. ‘our Journal are now out, of stock. We, therefore, published 
| extra copies of the articles on the subject as a separate 
booklet this year. 
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Another feature of our Journal has been an attempt | 
to evaluate the research work being done in modern Indian 
languages. To start with, we have been able to secure 
contribution on Bengali only, but we hope we will be 
able to attract other language scholars too and in the 
end contribute to this important aspect of Indological 
studies. | 
The long-awaited book Sanskrit Documents was pub- | 
lished during this year and seeing the opinions and reviews | 
on it, we can well be proud of its publication. It has been | 
welcomed everywhere by scholars of history as well as by : 
those of Indology in general. । 


RESEARCH WORK 


This year we had only one researcher, Shri Nataraja 
Aiyyar. He was working on a critical and comprehensive 


Social History of Ancient India with special reference to 
Dharmasastra. 


OUR NEEDS AND SUGGESTIONS 


We have already hinted at our needs and have 
suggested measures to meet them. We have made clear 
our programme of work also in earlier Annual Repotts. 
Here a summary of them is offered : 


@ Building, with the Reading Hall and its equp- हे 
ment. 


(ii) Closed shelves with glass panes for the 
Mss ; 


? 


(iii) A curator and a libratian in a tegular scale of 
pay ; i ET 
(iv) At least two more Research Scholarships of Rs, 
75० pet month<each ; 
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(ए) Drive for search of Mss. so as to putchase them 
or at least have them film photographed ; 


(vi) Preparing a bibliography of research articles 
in the Indological periodicals 2 
(vii) Preparing a chronology of Sanskrit authors : 
(viii) Writing and publishing a comprehensive history 
of Sanskrit learning. 


With these words, I lay before you what we have 
done and what we hope to do. 


Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, UMESHA MISHRA 
Allahabad. Honorary Secretary 
22% 02/0)2] 
; z 
| LJ 
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APPENDIX 


LIST OF JOURNALS AND NEWSPAPERS AVAILABLE 
FOR MEMBERS AT THE GANGANATHA JHA 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, ALLAHABAD 

(MARCH 37, 79535) 


INDIAN : 

ग. Journal of Sri Venkateshvara Oriental Research Institute, 
Tirupati. 

. The Aryan Path, Banglore. 

. Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Patna. 

. Mahabodhi, Journal of Mahabodhi Sabha, Calcutta. 

. The Indian Archives, New Delhi. 

. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay. 

7. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

8. Manjusha, Calcutta. 

9. The Jaina Antiquaty. 

o. Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, Lucknow. 

rr. Bharatiya Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal Patrika, Poona. 

72. Journal of Travancore University Oriental Mss Library. 

73. Journal of Orissa Historical Research. 

74. Saraswati Sushama, Banaras Sanskrit College, Banaras. 

75. Journal of Music Academy, Madras. 

76. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona. 

77. Journal of the Mythic Society, Banglore. 

78. Kurukshetra, New Delhi. 

79. Orissa Gazette, Cuttock. ‘ 

20. Epigtaphica Indica, Otcammond. 

27. Kinneta, Madras. 

22. Tirumalai, Tirupati Devasthan. € c 

23. Journal of Gujerat Research Society. 


९ 


“= 24. Shuddha Dharma. 
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26. 
DG: 
28. 
29. 
BO: 
37. 
220 
53. 
34. 
55. 
36. 
37- 


39. 
39. 
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. Deccan College Bulletin, Poona, 

Prabuddha Bharat, Calcutta. 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
Brahma Vidya, Adyar Library, Madras. 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 
Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay. 

Vishwa Bharati Quarterly. 

The Indian P. E. N., Bombay. 

Utkirna Ghghnchi 

Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society. 
Journal of the G. J. R. Institute, Allahabad. 
Journal of Indian History. 

Bulletin of the Government Oriental Mss Library, 
Madras. 

Mysore Maharaja Skt. Mahapathshala Patrika. 
Ancient India. 


FOREIGN : 


40. 
वा. 
42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47- 
48. 
49. 
50. 
ŞI. 
$2. 


3$ 


East and West, Rome. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
journal of the Ceylon Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon. i 
Journal of Siam Society, Bangkok. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Commonwealth Today, U. K. 

Main Currents in Modern Thought. 

Journal of Art and Aesthetics, America. 

Orientis. 

American Reporter. - 

University of Ceylon Review. 

Chinese Newsletter. 

Bulletin of New York Public Libraty. 

. U. S. Book Review. » 


o 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


| THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MADHYA-BHARATA ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Part I. By Dr. H. V. Trivedi, M. A., B. T., D. Litt., 
Kavya-Tirtha, Assistant Director of Archaeology, 
Madhya-Bharata, and Curator, Museum, Indore. 
Published by the Department of Archaeology, Govern- 
ment of Madhya-Bharata, Gwalior, 7953. 


It is highly gratifying that Dr. Harihar Vitthal 
Trivedi, one of our own able students, who combines in 
| himself a Sanskritist, a historian and an archaeologist, has 

put all those interested in the archaeological excavations 
and finds as well as the lattets’ provenances under a deep 
debt of obligation by having brought out this vety fine 
| collection of immense value as far as the state of Madhya- 
j Bharata is concerned. The learned author tells us that the 
| second part of the book, too, is already finished and quite 
teady for the press, and the materials of the third part 
have also been collected and put into a proper order. 
| An archaeological map of the state given at the end of 
| 
pi 
| 


Patt I materially adds to the value of the book even for 
| its lay reader and a casual visitor to the various find-spots 
| of his interest, how much more for a regular and devoted 
} worker in the field! The Government of the Madhya 
| Bharata is to be congratulated for a nice publication of- 
; f the present type and is to be greatly emulated by the other 
| BEE ` states to follow in the wake to publish similar brochures 
| regarding the archaeology of their own respective areas 
s for the consumer in the shape of a researcher as well as 

an average man interested in this particular branch of 
e study and most important source of our nations’ ancient 
history. The state of *Madhya-Bharata will, it is 
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expected, do its utmost to publish the remaining two parts 
as well without any delay and thus enable us to have a 
complete thing in our hands before the scholars of the old 
genetation happen to lay down their mortal coil. 


—R. M. Shastri 


INDOLOGICAL STUDIES. PART III. By Bimala Churn Law, 
M. A., LL. B., Ph. D., D. Litt. Pages 255. Pub- 
lished by the. Honorary Secretary, The Ganganatha 
Jha Research Institute; Alfred Park, Allahabad. 7954. 
Price Rs. 7. 

The present work marks another addition to the 
numerous works and writings by which Dr. B. C. Law 
has been enriching the literature of ancient Indian History 
and Culture consistently for a period of over fotty years 
in a life of rare devotion to learning. They deal with 
different aspects and strands which makeup the complex 
web of India's culture through the ages and reveal its 
true character and content which are not easily and popu- 
larly understood. The freedom of India is to be valued 
only as means to an end. India, no longer in bondage, 
is expected by the rest of the world to make her appointed 
contribution to the culture of mankind. It Is, therefore, 
the bounden duty of every citizen of free India to make 
the utmost contribution of which he is capable, to the 
culture of the country. In one sense, one's conntty is 
his culture and its culture is his country. Dr. B. C. Law 
is one of the few patriotic Indians, who have devoted 
their whole life to the sacred mission of serving the cause 
of the country in that particular tegard. A remarkable 
feature of his life is that he is favoured equally by the two 


5 AQ f e 
goddesses, Laksmi and Sarasvati, who have orgotten their 


mutual jealousy in bestowing upon him. their own special 
gifts of prosperity and learning. à 
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The volume under review consists of sixteen chapters, 
of which thirteen are devoted to the study of geographical 
materials of ancient India, its cities like Kapilavastu, 
Ayodhya, Mathura, Vaisali, Pataliputra and Vidiga and 
also some regions like Pragjyotisapura, Anga, Campa, 
Mithila or Avanti. Dr. Law has made a special study 
of the fascinating subject of ancient Indian geography on 
which he is an acknowledged and outstanding authority. 
The merit of his scholarship is the preciseness and ex- 
haustiveness with which he treats the original material 
and documents that are available on the topics treated. 
It goes without saying that this work will be found to be 
indispensable for the study of the various subjects with 
which it deals in its various chapters. 


The last three chapters of the book deal with a few 
extra-geographical topics such as the Pali Chronicles of 
Ceylon in their geographical aspects, contemporary Indian 
and Ceylonese kings, and two great Jain teachers, Rsabha- 
deva (Adinatha) and Pargvanatha. Each chapter is a mine 
of information which is published for the first time in a 
most convenient and interesting form. Chapter V requires 
special mention, as it throws a flood of light on some of 
the historical sites of ancient Bengal, on each of which 
the learned author has brought together all available in- 
formation from different sources, literary, archaeological, 
and topographical. It will rank as a valuable chapter in 
the early history of Bengal. 


—Radha Kumud Mookerji 
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HisroRy or DHARMA-§ASTRA. Vol. IV. By Mm. Pandurang 
Vaman Kane. Pages i to xxxii and pp. I to 926. 
Published by Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, 953. Price Rs. 30. 

This volume from the pen of Mm. P. V. Kane una- 
nimously acclaimed as one of the greatest living savants in 
India of Dharma-Sastra contains the history of Dharma- 
Sastra comprised under the following heads: 

I. Pātaka and Prayascitta, Karmavipaka, pp. 7--778- 
II. Antyesti (rites after death), Asauca (impurity 
on birth and death), Suddhi (purification), pp. 
797333. 

II. Sraddha, pp. 9334-09 97. 

IV. Tirtha Yatra (pilgrimage to holy places), pp. 
552—827. 


It is impossible to do full justice to this work ina 
short review. The study of Dharma-Sàstra helps us not 
only to understand our ancient culture but also to 
shape the same at the present time. The following 
are some of the points which would appeal at the present 
time : 


I. About Prayascitta there is the evidence of the 
Dharma-Sastra and inscriptions that ancient Hindu kings 
administered Prayagcitta to the guilty through the state 
Purohits and this was largely in addition to the substantial 
punishments as fines, imprisonment etc. Now that this 
had fallen into disuse in later days and cannot now be 
revived in a secular state and that the Parisad of ancient 
days now retains its lingering survival in the dictates of the 
various Dharma-Acaryas, the author is at pains to suggest 
a solution for the same, the more so as the threats of 


punishment of hell in the other world are losing their 
hold on men’s faith. y 
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2. The much-misunderstood accounts of hell in 
the Puranas and works on  Karma-Vipàka are tightly 
appraised. The accounts of hell in our Puranas and the 
| teaching of the works on Karma-Vipaka though dismal 
and terrifying come to this that no soul need be without 
hope provided it is prepared to wait and undergo totments 
for its misdeeds, that it need not be applied by the 
numerous existences foreshadowed in those works and that 
the soul may in its long passage and evolution be ultimately 
able to discover its true greatness and realize eternal 
| peace and perfection (p. 777): 

3. The learned author has now been nominated as 
a member of the Upper House in the Indian Parliament 
| for guiding its legislation especially on matters of Hindu 

Law. The following lines give his opinion on the question 
of temple entry by the so-called untouchables : 

* Many orthodox Hindus hold that their inmost 
feelings are hurt by this tyranny of the majority in the 
E They feel that these measures are contrary 
to the four freedoms that are promised in many constitu- 
tions viz. freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want and freedom from fear..... ..The entrance 
.of one set of people in the temple often entails the de- 
parture of another set as said by the Privy Council in Salat 
versus Bella (28, Bombay Law Reporter 767) which is not 
a very desirable thing. The equality of the former un- 
touchables in all secular matters is sure to spread in a 
generation of so to other non-secular matters and so to 
entry in temples. Adjustments on an unprecedented scale 

° are taking place in modern India with regard to usages 
cherished for ages and the entry into temples of the 
so-called untouchables would have been effected in a few 


E. eyèars without recourse to threat of punishments and 
without bitterness, and rancour in the hearts of many 
people.” > 

E22 B 
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4. Regarding Sraddhas the learned author concludes 
that: “ Therefore while discarding the heavy accretions 
accumulated through ages, we Hindus of these days ‘must 
see to it that we do not throw overboard the gold that 
lies buried under the crust of ritual and ill-understood 
ceremonies ? and hence the old sanctified Stiddha should 
neither be abolished nor be modified into a dinner party 
onthe annual day as suggested on page 550. 

5. Regarding pilgrimages, the authot states on 
page 827: 

* Every Indian who is proud of the great religious 
and spiritual heritage of our country must make it a point 
to devote some patt of his time to frequenting holy moun- 
tains, rivers and places of pilgrimage. The talk of the 
conquest of Everest jars on my ears ..... These silent but 
awe-inspiring peaks should be looked upon as teachers 
of mankind and not as material things to be conquered 
and dealt with by human beings as they please”, This 
desetves our careful attention these days. 

6. There isa list of Tirthas prepared with brief notes. 
The antiquarian and the modern scholars are both indebted 
to this list. But the historian expects a supplement to this 
especially as the account of the famous South Indian temples 
as Srirangam, Cidambaram, Conjeewaram, Madura, ‘Ttichi- 
nopoly, Rock Fort, Rameswaram and Tirupati are dealt 
with in a few lines. No doubt separate monographs exist 
as in the case of Tirupati—2 volumes of general History, 
2 volumes on the Temple and 6 volumes on the Temple in 
Sctiptutes. The formation of the Religious Endowment 
Department as a State Department ‘would make us look 
to them for such compilation. But to whom else could 


the eyes of the wary historian turn except to Mm. P. V 
Kane ! Sg 


E . Y 
7. Following the example of the famous Narayana 
Bhatta, the author of the Tristhalisein, there is an exhaustive 
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treatment of the pilgrimage to Ganga and to the three 
cities Kasi, Prayaga and Gaya. The history of the Visveswata 
Linga and its vicissitudes throughout the ages especially 
throughout the Muslim period has still to be ascertained 
and ‘written. For example Vacaspati Misra II (7425-749०0 
A. D.) author of the Tirtha Chintamani holds that Avimuk- 
te$wara Liüga is the same as the Viswanatha Liüga. 
But the Tristhalisetu (p. 297) and the Tiértha-Prakaga 
(p. 787) reject this idea. The present temple of Visveswara 
was built by Rani Ahalya Bai (Holkar) of Indore in the 
last quarter of the r8th century. The question as to 
how many times the temple was demolished and rebuilt 
and as to how the wotship was conducted during this period 
(7794 to 7670 A. D.) still remains an enigma. This is a 
subject to be studied critically and taken up by historians 
especially at Kasi and Prayaga 
8. The five bathing ghitas styled as the’ Patica-Tirtha 
of Kasi have received the highest judicial praise at the hands 
of the Privy Council in the Daéi$wamedha Ghata case in 
68 Indian Appeals 53. Still there is an old ruling of the 
Calcutta High Court necessitating text-writers to state 
the current law thus: “Pilgrimages for the spiritual 
eo of the husband and in performance of the widows’ 
duty to his soul e. g. pilgrimage to Gaya for performing her 
husband's Shraddha, pilgrimage to Pandrapur are acts 
conducing to the spiritual welfare of the husband but ४८४ 
pilgrimage to Banaras” (Mulla’s Hindu Law, I952, p. 785-786). 
It is to be noted that the treatment of the greatness of Kasi 
at all times from the earliest times of the Rgveda to the present 
day as noted by Kane would surely correct the erroneous 
decision still lingering in the Law Reports 
a 9: The description of the Gayawals of modern days 


'(p. 644) that “they are 2 dying race’ is distressful reading 


Surely ways and mens ought to be devised for keeping the 
race alive in conformity with the greatness of Gaya from 
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hoaty antiquity. Mm. Kane has done signal oS in 
removing the erroneous impression that Gayd-Mahatmya 
is not earlier than the 73th or r4th century A. D. as held 
by Barua. We wish the author god-speed in his bringing 
out the fifth and concluding volume of the History of 
Dharma-Sastra from the earliest times down to the present 


day. 


THE VIDUSAKA— THEORY AND PRACTICE. By J. T. Parikh, 
M. A., Sarvajanik Education Society, Surat. 7953. 
Pages i to viiiand I-50. Price Re. 7. 

This is a continuation of the study of the author in 
the field of Sanskrit literary criticism. 


It should be acknowledged that in former times more 
attention was paid to the formal side of literature. Character 
study. as separate studies, for example, is conspicuous by 
its absence ; and we have yet to have out Dowden, Moulton 
and Bradley for the Sanskrit authors. The work in hand 
isan attempt in the right direction and would be a desirable 
step in the attainment of our goal, viz. the production 
of works treating of the characters in the works of our great 
poets and dramatists. Students will be much benefitted 
by this interesting book. 


« 
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YAJNATATTVAPRAKA8A. By Mahàmahopadhyaya Pandit A. 
Chinnaswami Sastri, Calcutta. Edited by Pandit A. M. - 
Ramnatha Dikshita, M. A., Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, 
Banaras Hindu University 7953. Madras Law Journal 
Press, Madras. Price—Bound cover Rs. 4; ordinary 
cover Rs. 3. Pages ह१्--32 with 8 plates of Yajfia 
Kundas, sactificial implements etc. vui 


Vedic ritual has been the subject of several penetra- 
ting studies by Western scholars from the beginning of 
the r9th century. Martine Haug, Hilldebrandt, Keith, 
Henry Caland, Dumont and others have done notable work 
in the exposition of the ritual and philosophy of the Veda. 
These valuable studies have, however, not obviated the 
need for a detailed exposition of the operational processes 


of the many modes of Vedic sactifices by scholars rooted . 


in the tradition and acknowledged authorities in the lore 
of the Veda and the Mimamsa. Mm. Kane has, in his 
History of Dharma-Sastra (Vol. Il. Part 2 pages 976 to 
7,255) given a detailed account of the Srauta sacrifices 
including the references to the Mimirhsa rules bearing 
on the actual performance of the Vedic sacrifices. Now, we 
have in the Yajiiatattvaprakasa of Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
A. Chinnaswami Sastri, formerly Principal of the College of 
Theology in the Banaras Hindu University and now Pro- 
fessor in the Reseatch Department of the Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, a succinct account in Sanskrit 
of the details of all the rituals of Vedic sacrifices. He has 
clearly detailed the materials and vessels to be used in 
vatious sacrifices, how they ate to be used; the ttviks 
that are to take part in the sacrifices; the method of pro- 
E and utilising Soma ; the mode of preparing Purodasa; 


- “and the shape of the Kapalas to be used in it; the materials 


necessary for a PaSuyaga; the particulars of graha and 
caniasa to be used in Soma-Yàga and the way of singing 
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stottagana and $āstra recitation ; the shape of bricks necessary 
for performing Mahagnicayana and how they’ ate to be 
atranged in the shape of Garuda. These sacrifices have 
constituted a vital element of our rich cultural life of the 
past and though not neglected to the.extent of their very 
ptocess of performance forming a mystery almost to most 
of us, it is yet to be accepted on all hands that a clear and 
succinct account of the ritual of sacrifice should be made 
available to enlighten even the lay man and to kindle more 
interest in what may be otherwise construed as a subject 
almost beyond his comprehension. Even the few scholars 
who venture to tread this difficult track have not always 
that rare combination in equipment, which alone can 
present a clear picture of the subject as it should be under- 
Stood and are, therefore, naturally faced with innumerable 
difficulties in their studies. These have been mitigated to 
a great extent by the author who has thoroughly studied 
Vedas in the traditional method of adhyayana and whose 
knowledge of the other Sastras is incomparable. The 
author has also thrown light on the riddle of the prevalence 
of human sacrifice in Vedic India. This book helps one 
to have a clear picture of the ancient sacrificial tites and 
enables the students of Mimathsa and Vedànta to know 
in detail.all the Srauta sacrifices without having to wade 
through the texts of the Srautasutras. There is thus no 
difficult portion of the subject which has not been rendered 
easy by the author so that it may be understood even by 
the lay man. An English rendering of this work will, no 
doubt, enable a wider circle o£ people to have a better com- 
prehension of the scheme of our ancient Sactifices. We 
are most grateful to the author for bringing out such a 
useful book. * 


9 € 
—P. N. Pattabhiramasastri, 
« 
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VIDYAPATI. (The Poems of Vidyapati in Devanagari 
characters). Edited by Sti Khagendranatha Mitra 
M. A., Ex-Head of the Bengali Dept., Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Dr. Bimanbihari Majumdar, M. A., P. R.S., 
Ph. D., Bhagavataratna, College Inspector, Bihar 
University. Hindi translations by Sri Hareshwati 
Prasad, M. A., M. Ed., B. L., Lecturer, Patna Training 
College. Published by 87 Saratkumar Mitra, Advocate, 
85 Grey Street, Calcutta. Pages I32--678--52. Royal 
Octavo. Price Rs. 75. 7953. 


This is the latest edition of the famous collection 
of Vidyapati’s songs made by Babu Nagendranatha Gupta 
in 79०9. It was revised first in 7934 by the late Amulya- 
carana Vidyabhisana, and then enlarged along with a 
glossary in 7947 by Khagendranatha Mitra. Now, in 7953, 
Dr. Bimanbihari Majumdar has completely overhauled and 
| re-arranged the work and has published it in Devanagari 
characters along with a very elaborate and informative 
Introduction of I32 pages. 


I 


Since Vidyapati occupies a very important place in 
the early literature of all North-eastern languages, it is very 
necessary to have an authentic text of his songs (padas). The 
days of blind enthusiasm when any early specimen in the 
Maithili language could be hailed as a genuine pada of 
Vidyapati are over. Thanks to the labours of a large 


Babu Nagendranatha Gupta was himself the worst defaulter in 

this respect. Even an otherwise careful and reliable scholar like 

ivanandana Thakura was tempted to ascribe hastily an anonymous 

pada to the poet. Indeed, in Mithila till this day there is common 

o tendency to give the name of Vidyāpati in the Bhanitā of a love poem 

७ cr a Nacari. Evenas early asthe end of the seventeenth. century 

A.C., Locana (or his copyist?) appears to have ascribed (may be 

e from a genuine conf&sion) a pada by one Kavi$ekhara to Vidyapati 
(Ragztarahgin?, p. 45): See below my» discussion on this pada. 
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number of recent scholars, it is now possible to exercise 
quite a great deal of discrimination in choosing his authentic 
padas. 

Dr. Majumdar must be congratulated for making a 
pioneer attempt to study the genuine Bhanitās (lines giving 
the name of the author) of Vidyapati’s padas (in JBORS 
for December 7942)... In the present edition he has made a 
valuable use of it. Onthe basis of his study, he has arranged 
the padas under three major headings : (7) those genuine 
padas which refer to the patrons and can, therefore, be 
generally arranged chronologically ; (2) those genuine padas 
which refer to no particular patrons but have in their Bhanita 
the name (or authentic penname) of Vidyapati; and (3) 
finally those padas which are found slightly unreliable 
or completely spurious. In doing so, he has all told 
rejected 203 padas which had been wrongly ascribed 
to Vidyapati by the first editor (Babu Nagendranatha 
Gupta). 

I must say, however, that in spite of utmost care and 
consideration the text and the arrangement of the padas 
in this edition suffer from graveerrors and omissions. There 
is no discrimination to the logical end between genuine 
and non-genuine padas ; the sources have been again mixed 
up. The editor starts well and applies tigorous standards 
for distinguishing the genuine padas from the non-genuine, 
but does not whole-heartedly complete this rather un- 
pleasant task. Moreover, he frequently mixes up oral and 
written sources, Maithila and non-Maithila sources, modern 
and printed with old Ms. sources; and their degrees of 
reliability and chances of cotruptness or even spuriousness 
are wholly ignored. : vs 

A should like to illustrate and describe my objections 
in some detail. It is not clear. for example, why the 
“ Haragouri and Nànàvisayaka" padas are classed separately 
as being ‘‘ based on oral-sources of Mithila? when many 
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padas based on comparatively oral sources of Mithilā have 
been already included in section 2 which is described as 
* padas from Maithila Mss.”: I am referring to several 
padas based on Grierson’s collection and on Nagendra 
Babu’s “ Mithilara "-pada—see, e.g., pada numbers 606, 
607, 609, ७72 of this edition. So far as I remember, 
Grierson’s collection and Nagendra Babu’s “ Mithilara "— 
padas were based on current oral tradition rather than on 
any old Manuscripts of Mithila. What is still more 
inexplicable is the point that while the so-called “ Hara- 
gouri"? padas have been put together as orally available, 
other kinds of orally available padas have not been classed 
together. 

In other words, in so putting together the so-called 
** Haragouri ” padas the editor changes his basis of classifica- 
tion of the padas. In the beginning he tries to arrange 
them on chronological basis and on the basis of their 
authenticity. Now, he seems to arrange them according 
to their subject-matter. Much confusion prevails, therefore, 
in this otherwise happy departure from the erroneous 
Vaisnava classification of the padas. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to think that the so-called chronological arrange- 
ment may have been given, but the rest of the padas 
should have been put together either grouped under different 
Ragas and Raginis or grouped according to the degree of 
authenticity or reliability of the sources and arranged strictly 
as they were found therein. Of course, in them in each 
case only those padas which could be detected as absolutely 
authentic should have been given place. 

In this connection I should like to point out the 


2 This name is very incorrect. In Mithila the poemson Siva 
and Parvati are called Nacaris ond MaheSavanis. Even so early as the 
Ain-i-Akbari records the fale of the Nacaris of Vidyapati. The first 
pada (no. 772) under this heading is unfortunately a traditionally Sakta 
(Gosaunika Gita) pada and not a Siva pada and shows an unpardon- 
Des coe ignorance of the Maithila traditioh on the part of the editor, 
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learned editor’s erratic selection of authentic padas on the 
basis of their language and style. He has, for example, 
given a very genuine poem from Ragatarangiti as Pada 900 
as being non-genuine because its style and language appear 
to him “modern”. If the poem should be rejected, it is 
because its author is Amrtakara and not because of its 
language. The language is not defective, it is just a 
genuine piece from an old Ms. of Locana’s Ragatarangini 
which does not seem to have been much modernized or 


contaminated. Similarly, it is not at all explicable why - 


the editor has accepted a large number of padas found in 

Bengal as "authentic" and rejected at least r2 such as 

“unauthentic "—Dpresumably on the basis of their language 

metely. Linguistic test alone is very unreliable. For, langu- 
age is capable of being deliberately imitated, as we know it 

in Bengal to have been so extensively practised. Moreover, 

the determination of style has such a wide scope for sub- 
jective element in it that there can never be any certainty 
about its results. At any rate, it can never be a guiding 

factor singly taken. It would have been more scientific 

editing if the Bengali sources could have been discussed 

and some conclusions arrived at tegarding their comparative 

authenticity. Indeed, it is strange How the learned editor 

has flouted even his own conclusions in accepting some 

padas from Bengali sources. He has very ably established 

in the Introduction that such pen-name in the Bhanita as 

** Gekhara ” is indicative of its sputiousness. Unfortunately, 

he does not follow this vety sound conclusion in practice. 

Thus, he has included pada 62 and 6 57 with Sekhara in 

Bhanita. The entire thing Presents such a hodge-podge 

of assertions and deviations that one fails to rely completely 

and faithfully on the text as presented by Dr. Majumdar. 

In other words, the present edition has not achieved the 
Status of a définitive and critical edition of the text of 
Vidyapati’s padas, j र 
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It appears to me that the source of all this confusion 
is an initial mistake. Dr. Majumdar does not seem to 
know some of the very elementary principles of modern 
textual criticism. He did not, therefore, start his work of 
editing the poems by first collecting and scientifically an- 
alyzing the available Mss. and other sources so as to determi- 
ne their comparative authenticity. In this matter he should 
have given greatest credit to the native old Mss. and the least 
to oral, foreign or modern sources. Unfortunately what 
he has done is to have indiscriminately grouped together 
the Maithila and the non-Maithila (Bengali) sources, and 
the written and the oral sources. This is the point which 
vitiates much of his selection and arrangement—even his 
novel and in many other ways highly suggestive chrono- 
logical arrangement. 

The editor should have made an effort to collect and 
collate scientifically all the Mss. in the original. I believe 
that the so-called Tarauni Palm-leaf Ms. can still be traced. 
If proper enquiries are made at the Calcutta University, 
it is likely to be found out. A Bengali still worships Vidya- 
pati Thakura with great devotion as a Vaisnava saint and 
it is quite possible that in spite of having unlawfully 
misappropriating his padavali, the Ms. must not have been 
destroyed. There is great sanctity attached to this Ms. as 
it was found along with what has been universally accepted 
as a genuine copy of Srimadbhagavat in the poet’s own hand. 
A search for this Ms. is very essential as we. have now every 
reason to believe that all information regarding it in 
Nagendra Babu’s edition is extremely unreliable. 

Not only this, a little more intensive search for more 
Mss. could have now been once again made in Mithila 
itself. Indeed, it is a matter of great pity that the Nepalese 
dibraries have not been tapped afresh. There were, for 
example, some Go padas in the Kavsandrayanapadavali 
discovered in 7946 by Dr. Jayakanta Mishra in the library 
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of the late Rajaguru Hemaraja Sharma and some in the 
Goraksopakhyana (a drama attributed to Vidyapati) in the 
Durbar library. The Nepal Mss. and the Ramabhadrapura 
Mss. have alone been studied carefully. For the rest, the 
editor has relied upon printed copies. 

In order to restore the original text as far as possible 
and to determine the authenticity of the padas it is very 
necessaty to have an access to as many Mss. as possible and 
then to present completely and faithfully the critical apparatus. 
While Dr. Majumdar has taken pains to indicate now and 
then the variant lines, his information is very incomplete 
and unreliable. Mostly he has taken liberties in changing— 
modernizing ?—the spellings; and he hardly ever tells. us 
wherefrom he accepts any particular reading and which 
sources he rejects—it is hardly clear if.and when he effects 
any emendations. All this should have been faithfully 
and. meticulously indicated.3 : a 

‘Ido not mean’ to say that the non-genuine padas may 
not be discovered to be genuine some time later or that 
they are of no value at all to the student of early Maithili 
literature. Some of them are parts of the wonderful 
Brajabuli branch of Maithili literature and others are just 
contemporary, unidentified, anonymous padas at. present. 
They cannot be accepted as anything more than these— 
they should find no place in any edition of Vidyapati's padas ; 

In this. connection, I should like to make my con- 
sidered views on the position of the Bengali sources of 
Vidyapati’s padas very clear. Are they to be regarded as 
at all worthy of inclusion? It is interesting to note that 


3 There is a small errata appended to the padas. It appears 
that no effort to* present the correct spelling and idiom was made. 
There i$ a prefatory note to this errata hy Sri Hareshwari Prasad which 


seems to say that they are mainly printifig mistakes born of inade® 


quate proof correction. Should Sri Prasad be regarded as responsi. 

L onsible 
for them and not Dr. Majumdar? In other Words is he Ade 'res- 
ponsible for the corrupt text ‘that is presented (०:७5? हे 
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some of the padas in the Bengali sources have now been 
found genuine in old Maithila sources discovered in the 
Twentieth Century. Therefore, they cannot be completely 
rejected as unreliable. But then, they ate so mixed up 
with the padas of the Bengali Vidyapati and other imitators 
of Vidyapati that singly they are very little to be relied 
upon. Moreover, the dates of all the Bengali sources—in- 
cluding Pandita Baba’s Mss—are comparatively very modern. 
If we are able to discover some genuinely old text of Vidya- 
pati’s padas in Bengal, it will be very valuable indeed. 
Till then the present Bengali sources must be accepted as 
corroborative only, and may help us in determining and 
restoring the correct readings. They cannot be accepted 
as teliable original sources at all, as such. Much of their 
value will be like that of oral, modern tradition of Vidya- 
pati’s padas in Mithila; they are just oral, slightly old 
tradition of Vidyapati’s or (more correctly) his :imitator’s 
padas pteserved in Bengal. They should never figure: in- 
dependently in any collection of Vidyapati's padas. I am 
conscious that this might deprive Vidyapati readers of some 
really:very sweet padas. But then, they may have them in 
a separate volume entitled Brajabuli Padas'of Bengal or Maithili 
Padas of Bengal or Vidyapati Apocrypha in Bengal. 

Without therefore minimizing the meritorious and 
important achievements of Dr. Majumdat’s edition, it must 
be said that it does not reach any more reliability than the 
earlier editions.. It has a few more poems in it than in any 
previous edition, and some very openly spurious padas have 
been discarded for the first time. In other respects the text 
has been as much confused and mixed up as improved. 


I : ; 
In interpreting thése padas there has been not even 
that improvementeover the previous editions. In spite 
of our present knowledge of much new contemporary and 
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preceding Maithili literature, there are many padas still not ' 


explained at all or wrongly explained. It appears that the 
task of interpretation had been left to Sti Prasad, a Hindi 
speaking scholar of Patna. This has not at all improved 
the matters---and may have well made them worse. 

In fact, it has been an unpardonable error on the part 
of such sympathetic, erudite and discriminate editor as Dr. 
Majumdar not to have sought the help of or not to have 
entrusted the work of interpretation to one whose mother 
tonguewas Maithili and onewho had deeply and thoroughly 
immersed himself in Maithili idiom and literary tradition. It 
is more regrettable that he could. find an obscure Hindi 
scholar alone to help him. Dr. Majumdar had earlier exam- 
ples of this kind of help—in the case of Nagendra Babu, 
Kavigvara Canda Jha and in that of $ri Khagendranatha 
Mitra the late Babu Vidyananda Thakur. This happy prac- 
tice has been not only ignored in the present edition but a 
more harmful one has been started—viz., associating a Hindi 
Scholar. The result has been that the interpretations 
have remained defective and incomplete at a time when a 
Maithila scholar could have helped much in this task and 
Prevented many easily removable errors and confusions. I 
shall cite here only one very simple instance which came 
to my notice as I opened the pages of this edition at 
random. On page 773 there is the word एकसरि and it has 
been interpreted as एकेइबर which is absutd—it is a simple 
word meaning “lonely” and should have been . so 
interpreted. To modify or twist the meanings in such 
a manner as one chooses has been a common fault 
with the interpreters of Vidyapati—Hindi or Bengali. It 
can be eradicated only if a competent Maithila scholar took 
upon himself the task. It is very much tegretted that even 
Dr. Majumdat has missed this opportunity. Indeed, it hac 
made me think as to why the generous publisher financed 
a Hindi edition of these padas at all and not a Maithili 
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edition—which would have been the only best thing to do 
now that Vidyapati’s nationality and language have been 
indisputably and finally established. The matter is all the 
more painful as the learned editor Dr. B. B. Majumdar is 
a genuine lover of Maithila language and culture and has 
taken pains generally to apptoach Vidyapati from an 
unbiased and therefore Maithila angle as far as possible.* 


III 


This edition is, however, unique for its long critical 
Introduction. Herein Dr. Majumdar has made a valuable, 
permanent contribution to Vidyapati criticism. He has 
reached some extremely useful conclusions in a most 
thorough and fastidious manner which is associated with 
modern research. In the following pages I have endea- 
voured to bring together the points where Dr. Majumdar 
has made definite contribution and his conclusions are 
acceptable to me. 

He has divided the Introduction into ro sections— 
(a) ४.७ many-sided genius; (b) V.'s ancestors; (c) V.’s 
patrons; (d) Mithila and Northern India in the Age of 
Vidyapati; (e) V.’s life and date; (f) the authentic texts 


of the Padavali; (g) how to determine the genuine padas ; . 


(h) V.’s contemporaries; (i) the Radhakysna element in 
Vs padas ; and (j) the growth and development of V.’s 
poetic mind. All this is followed by several valuable 
indices and lists. Thus, he has given a list of those padas 
of the earlier editions which have been now completely 
rejected by him ; another, of those padas which have been 
incorporated from new sources; and finally, a very 
revealing analytical statistics of the various names of Kysna 


and his gopis occurring in the authentic padas. ० 


o 
4 Yet, it must be pointed out that a slight Bengali strain has 
vitiated his approach when he most uncovincingly and even inconsis- 
tently ends by saying that Vidyapati vas a Vaisnava, See later on my 
WEE | on this point. 
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The following are the important points inthis Intro- 
duction: (7) The identification of Karmaditya the ancestor 
of Vidyapati with a Karmaditya whose inscription has been 
found at Habidiha has been finally rejected (p. 5). Ishould 
like that the inscription should be re-read and a copy of it 
be published in some learned journal. In addition to Dr. 
Majumdar’s arguments I may mention that in the Pafiji 
the ancestor of Vidyapatiis not called a Minister at all 
(like the inscriptional Karmaditya) but simply a Tripati 
(? Tripathi) meaning perhaps “ one who studied the three 
Vedas”. 

(2) Similarly it must now be taken as finally settled 
(9. 7) that Ganapati the father of Vidyapati is diferent from 
Ganapati who wrote Gangabhaktitarangini.® 

(5) We are grateful to Dr. Majumdar for reminding 
us pointedly that while V.’s great-great-grandfather and 
other relatives as a whole were important and held places 
of trust and responsibility, his own great-grandfather, 
grandfather, and father were rather insignificant. This is 
also perhaps the reason why the poet does not mention 
them in his authentic works anywhere. 

(4) The name ‘Ganesa? or ‘Gaanarae’ in the 
Kirtilata should no more be carelessly accepted as 
* Ganegvara ’ (sce p. 8). Unless the Pafiji records say other- 
wise we should be cautious in this matter. For, Dr. 
Majumdar rightly quotes $ri B. K. Chattopadhyaya : 
^ Gaanesa or Gaanesarie may phonetically correspond to 
Gaganesa, Gaganegvara or Gaganaraya, and not to Ganega 
ot Ganegvara.”’ The matter deserves further investigation 
but we are thankful to Dr. Majumdar for seriously drawing 
our attention to it once again. 


[u 


` 5 By pete it is necessary to point out a very grave printing 
error here. The name of Vidyapati's grandfather was Jayadatta and 
not Jayadeva. z 
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(5) Why did Devasingha reside in Naimisaranya when 
Vidyapati wrote the Bhiparikrama? (p. zo and p. 4r). 
Obviously he had gone there for pilgrimage, and not as 
Dr. Majumdar conjectures, for political reasons. But the 
question remains why did he go so far? and when did 
he go there? I think that a more thorough search for the 
full significance of Naimisaranya in Maithila tradition of 
pilgrimages should be made. I am not at all convinced 
why Vidyapati should have gone early to the Devakuli branch 
of Oinivaras when all evidence seems to indicate that 
Kirttisingha's branch preceded it. That Vidyapati does 
not add any honorifics with the names of Sivasingha and 
his father Devasingha when they were in Naimisaranya does 
not mean anything definite. At least the title ‘Sri’ should 
have been present if they were at all alive when he wrote 
their names. Vidyapati calls himself a “Kavi” in the 
same passage under discussion—presumably not as having 
wtitten- so many Maithili padas under Devasingha whom 
he called therein as “ narapati ° but as having written the 
Kirtilata. lt is not possible, in view of this epithet, to 
accept the tradition quoted on the authority of Pt. Rama- 
natha Jha that he went to Naimisaranya as a student. 

The facts appear even now to be as follows: Vidyà- 
pati was with that branch of the Oinivaras in which 
Kirttisingha and Virasingha were born. He did not go 
about abegging for them the help of the Bengal and Delhi 
tulers—such conjectures of Dr. Majumdar are baseless. 
That is to say, he was a playmate of the young Kumara 
Kirttisingha who was crowned sometime after about 74०4-5५ 
A. D. and in whose praise he wrote the Kirttipataka 
After the death of Maharaja Kirttisingha—and the exact 
date of his death is not kngwn—the kingdom passed òn to 


. the Devakuli branch. The case of Vidyapati passing on from 


the court of one Ifne at its extinction to another is very 


<< ccc ग in later life but nowhere he seems to have served 
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- two collateral lines simultaneously. It is never possible to 
imagine him paying allegiance to exiled scions of the toyal 
family at Naimisaranya and write in praise of another branch 
at the same time. There is nothing to prove that Bhipari- 
kramā was written before Kirttilata whereas there is the 
evidence of his own epithet as “ Kavi”? in Bbgpari&rama. 
Obviously the poet wrote something to take pride as 
“ Kavi” in the Bhiparikrama—pethaps the Kirtilata. 

The gap between I404-5 and La. Sam. 29 (42-75 
A.D.) when Vidyàpati speaks of both Devasingha and 
Sivasingha of the Devakuli branch as ruling is very small. 
I think that Devasingha and Sivasingha had gone for a 
simple pilgrimage at this time and the poet went with 
them or reached their abode there between r404-5 A.D. and 
7472-73 A.D. Whether Devasingha’s father was also alive 
during these years there is no evidence to prove. The 
likelihood is that he was dead by this time. So that 
perhaps Devasingha was the first king of the Devakuli 
branch. He has not been called a king etc. by Vidyapati 
in the Bhaparikramd, perhaps because Devasingha had 
not yet been formally ctowned or perhaps because they 
(he and his son) were then on a pilgrimage and did not 
like to be described as king and prince but simply as plain 
men. This fact is, however, not yet vety clear—the evi- 
dence is so meagre and vague. 

There is, nevertheless, adequate evidence that Deva- 
singha did become a ruler of Mithila. Vidyapati wrote 
some padas which have been found in very authentic sources 
(such as, in the Karbsandrdyanapadivali, the Nepal Ms. of 
Vidyapati-padavali, the Tarauni Palm-leaf Ms. and the 
Ragatarangi nt) with the words “ narapati ? and the viruda 
" Garudanarüyana ". Whether his son Sivasingha ruled 


um mE ^ 
with him is not exactly clear, "but there is no doubfs 


‘ 
e 


$ This fact is not, however, very certain. 
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father—he won exploits against the rulers of Gajjana 
(Ghazipur ?) and Gauda (Bengal) and was called Maharaja- 
dhiraja even before he was crowned (vide the colophon of 
a Ms. of Kavyaprakasa-viveka in India Office Mss. dated 297 || 
La. Sam. and the verses in Purusapariksa which call him so. 
even when Devasingha was alive). Obviously such §iva- | 
| singha could not be r5 years old (as Dr. Majumdar 
believes) when he was crowned after the death of his 
father. 
The question has been very appropriately raised and 
deserves further close examination by interested scholars. 
(6) The pada with ‘Rao Bhogisara’ in the Bhanita 
(no. Sor in Nagendra Babu's edition) has been rightly re-, 
jected as non-Vidyapati-an (on p. 24). I am not ready to 
accept this conclusion on the ground that this would shift 
| back his date of birth to about 7554 A. D. Nor is it pos- 
sible to agree with Dr. Majumdar that Vidyapati could not 
have called himself a “Khelana Kavi” (playmate poet) at 
the age of 40-50. The language of the pada is very modern 
and yet it is not possible to explain how and why Nagendra, 
Babu found it in the Tarauni Palm-leaf Ms. May be, the 
poem is written by some other poet but the language has 
been changed—all sorts of possibilities are there knowing 
| as we do now the untrustworthy methods of Nagendra 
। Babu’s .scholarship. The matter can be only settled 
when we can see once again the original of this pada. 
(7) One may agree with Dr. Majumdar that Ibrahim 
Shah of Jaunpur came to Mithila in about I402-5 (p. 34), 
though no positive and definite evidence for the date has 
been given., « bg 
(8) Inthe story given by Canda Jha about Amrtakara 
I o «going to a Muslim suzerain, on behalf of Maharaja Padma- 
singh the place of meeting could not be Patna but perhaps’ 
Jaunpur (p. 39). ` "4 
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(9) In Nepal Ms. there has been pointed out by Dr 
Majumdar a poem (no. 48) by one Atama which had been 
missed by other scholars. (Page 57, f. n. 7०4) 

(ro) On p. 74, f. n. 779, Dr. Majumdar has made a 
vety revealing statement. Even Sivanandan Thàkura was 
guilty of ascribing anonymous poems to Vidyapati without 
any definite authority. 

(77) There is a very important factual analysis and 
statistics of the fact that Vidyapati’s padas were never meant 
to be Vaisnava padas (p. 80 and onwards). The chief con- 
clusions drawn by Dr. Majumdar are that Vidyapati did not 
mention the name “Syama” for Krsna (p. 85) and did not 
refer to the worship of the Sun (p. 80) and that there is no 
tinge of ““Sakhi-bhava” of the Vaisnavas in his genuine padas. 
Here Dr. Majumdar has also concluded that the names 
Vallabha, Sekhara, Candana, etc. in the Bhanitas are to be 
rejected as unauthentic (p. 88). 

(2) We should accept Dr. Majumdar's identification 
of Ghiyasuddin in a pada of Vidyapati in the Raga/aran gigi 
(p.57). Butitis notatall possible to agree with his conjec- 
ture that the pada was written as early as 75397 (p. 48). 
Ghiyasuddin Azama $aha of Bengal flourished till about 
7409 A. D. and Dr. Majumdar's conjecture is unnecessary ; 
elsewhere even he is sceptical about its correctness (p. 23). 


IV 


In spite of these valuable points, it must be said that 
the severe and objective standards of criticism have not 
been uniformly followed by the learned editor. Now and 
then, he has deviated from the truly Maithila Vidyapati 
tradition. He seems to have himself advanced purely hy- 
pothefical surmises and accepted credulously flimsy erro- 
neous views of others 

Here are some such points: दा) Take his re- 


peated references to the’ pada which contains the name 
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Nasarat Saha (in Rgatarangini, p. 44). Dr. Majumdar has 
definitely and rightly concluded elsewhere that Sekhara 
and Kavisekhara are never the pen-names of the Maithila 
Vidyapati and yet he is too willing to accept Locana’s words 
that this pada with Kavisekhara in the Bhanita is Vidyapati's. 
The internal evidences are wholly against Locana’s words. 
The pada is perhaps by the same Kavigekhara Yaéodhara who 
refers to Husain §iha in another poem in Ragaiaratigiyi on 
p.67. The two Muslim names—Husain §aha and Nasarat 
Saha—are obviously consecutive contemporary patrons 
of the Maithila poet Kavisekhara. There is a great 
likelihood of the two being the consecutive Bengal rulers— 
Husain Saha (7493--7579) and Nasarat Saha (7579--32). 
During this period there was one more consecutive set of 
Muslim rulers of importance in the neighbourhood of Mi- 
thila—Husain Saha (4577497) and Nasiruddin Mahmud 
(7422--745 4) of Jaunpur. But I am led to identify them 
with the Bengal rulers rather than with the Jaunpur rulers 
for several reasons. In the first place, the name of the 
Jaunpur ruler was ‘ Nasiruddin Mahmud’ and not ‘Nasarat 


Saha’ as given in the pada. Secondly, the Bengal ruler ` 


was much more famous as a patron of art and letters. 
Thirdly, another Maithili poet (Kamsanarayana) is known 
to refer to the Bengali ruler—Nasarat Saha in Ragataran- 
git p.97. Finally, Kavigekhara was “‘nava” (new) during 
the reign of Husain Saha but ceased to call himself so during 
the reign of Nasarat Saha. Now, this could not happen 
if the reference is to the Jaunpur rulers because there 
Husain §aha came to the throne after Nasarat Saha; whereas 
this was exactly the sequence of the Bengal rulers. The 
name Nasarat has been wrongly spelt by Dr. Majumdar as 
* Narsat and I do not know why he has gone so fat away 
: from Mithila to conjecture it to belong to an obscure grand- 


son of Emperor Firoz Tughlak of Delhi. There is no plau*. 


sible ground to accept such a conjecture save to justify the 
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words of ‘Locana—making it probable for Vidyipati to 
refer to some Nasarat Saha. But such a priori conducting 
of evidences is wholly unscientific. It is a very important 
argument of Dr. Majumdar, as he makes repeated use of 
it (pp. 32, 47, 46, 48). 

I think we should accept unhesitatingly what Dr. 
Majumdar says regarding Nagendra Babu’s pada 44 and its 
reference to Nasira&iha—the whole pada must be rejected 
as unauthentic. 

(2) Take another favourite but erroneous point which 
Dr. Majumdar is never tired of repeating. He holds the 
opinion that the Kir#ti/ata was not the first work of Vidya- 
pati (p. 40). Asa proof of this he quotes two of his padas 
dedicated to Ghiyisuddin Azam Saha of Bengal and to Nasa- 
rat Saha of Delhi. Now, as I have pointed out above and 
as Dr. Majumdar himself says at another place, the pada 
referring to Ghiyasuddin need not have been necessarily 
written before 7409 A. D. (p. 23). As regards Nasarat 
Saha I have just pointed out how erroneous Dr. Majumdar's 
views ate. There is one additional teason which he ad- 
vances as a proof of the late authorship of Kirttilata in the 
life of Vidyapati. He says that the poet must have attained 
maturity as a poet to be able to say boldly proud words 
about his poetic powers. "This view, however, contradicts 
Dr. Majumdar's own insistence on the comparative youth- 
ful age of the poet—say 25 years only—at the time of the 


probable writing of the Kirttilata (r404-5 A. D. is only 25 


years distant from 75 80 A. D. which Dr. Majumdar regards 
as the probable date of the poet’s birth). If we do not ima- 


gine that the poet had an acquaintance with the royal courts 


as a poet before 404-5 A.D. (as Dr. Majumdar would like‘us 


_ to believe on p. 47), and do not put the birth date so late as 
7380 A.D., the boast would seém* very natural in 7404-5." 


A.D. While some degree of maturity in age is necessary for 
such boastful remarks, it must be said that they can come only 
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in youthful pride and vanity, though this had been written 
perhaps purely in accordance with convention. Besides, 30- 
4० years’ age was quite youthful in those days. While one 
can readily accept Dr. Majumdar’s well-argued contention 
that the mere fact that this work was in Avahattha does not 
make it Vidyapati’s first work, it is certainly important that 
he should not have continued to write in it wore frequently in 
his maturer years. Vidyàpati knew the importance of the 
«desila baana” (vernaculars) and yet that he chose the 
artificial and courtly form of this “desila baana" is not mere- 
ly accidental. One cannot easily forget the pan-Indian 
literary importance of this kind of artificial, literary, courtly 
language. Here itis very important to remember the place 
of Apabhrarnga in those days. The gradual victory of the 
less literary, the more colloquial country speech, the real 
vernacular, the real “desila baana” over the artificial and 
literary Apabhrarnga cannot be ignored—the fact has a his- 
torical importance. So, it is not at all surprising that the 
poet should have made his first courageous, bold literary 
effort in this conventional, artificial form of “desila baana’’. 
This would also explain his use of the word amas for 
himself. At the same time the epithet “Khelana Kavi” in 
the same work shows that he had displayed poetic powers 
and tendencies even earlier. I do not accept Dr. Majumdar's 
interpretation of this epithet that the poet was still a playing 
child, but rather that of others that he was a ‘playmate 
poet of Maharaja Kirttisingha. We have not been able 
to unearth any specimens of his earlier, immature work 
so far probably because they Were not considered by the 


-poet himself as worthy of him and therefore they were 


never even orally repeated or remembered, and were never 
ut to writing. u 
Unfortunately Dr? Majumdar has found in Indian 
Antiquary (7899, p» 59) the age of Sivasingha as 79 only av 
१... ————— ग) of coronation in 7434 A. D.—it is not only 
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an absurd age for him to win laurels against Gauda and 
‘Gajjana? rulers and to be the virtual ruler three or more 
years before his father's death but very absurd for the poet 
to have sung so many highly erotic poems for him and his 
consort. The fact is that this is a misprint—Sivasingha is 
said to have been १7 years of age then. Now, Vidyapati 
could not have been very much lower in age than this in 
order to be so friendly and near the king. Any other thing 
would not look natural, or, at any rate, the matter of such 
difference would have been pointed out by the poet in some 
way, somewhere. On the contrary, tradition adds that he 
|| was 3 years older than Maharaji Sivasingha and thus it is 
that we get his birthdate round about I360 A. D. This is 
the conclusion of almost all important Maithila scholars 
and there is no reason to deny it as Dr. Majumdar does 
on the basis of Dr. Shahidullah’s conjectures (9. 47). 

In this connection the learned editor proposes that 
Bhiparikrama should be taken as having been written even 
before Kirttilatd. The reason that he gives is the absence 
of any title such as King or Kumara for Devasingha or Siva- 
singha. He imagines that they had run away to Naimisa- 
tanya on account of Aslaan’s tyrannies. This does not 
seem to be convincing. Why were Kirttisingha and Vira- 
singha still in Mithila ? There was greater reason for fheir 
running away. Moreover, whether the tirthayatrà took 
place earlier or later is not at all certain. The fact that there 
is no title of Kumara or King is not pertinent.. Suppose 
they were not crowned. Still they were of the royal family, 
as Virasingha and Kirttisingha were, and could be called so. 
The reason for omission seems to be rather that they had i$ 
gone there as pilgrims and not as royal personages, so “the 
poet" Vidyapati wrote a guide to tirthas for them. The 
title “poet” in Bhiparikrama is vety significant : c 

(3) Similarly I do not think that Dr. Majumdar has 

© at all been able to make out a convincing case for Kirttisingha 
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going with Vidyapati to Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah or to 
anybody else for help, prior to going to Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur. 

(4) There is another very great reliance on a reference 
to one Rüpadhara as a student of the poet in I460 A. D. 
The reference is given in an entry in the Catalogue of Palm- 
Leaf Mss. in Nepal Durbar Library (p. 48). There are three 
points which I should like to make regarding this. In the 
first place, there are two statements made—one, that the 
present Ms. is copied correctly by a copyist called Some- 
$vara; the other, that it had been copied by Rupadhara. 
Now, it is beyond doubt that Some$vara copied the Ms. 
in 34 La. Sam. (37460 A. D.) but that in the same 
year Rüpadhara had copied (or written) it, seems to be a 
little unusual. Then, the Vidyapati who was teaching 
Rüpadhara appears to have been famous as a teacher and 
the village Mudra seems to have been actually his residence 
or place of teaching or near it. Now the poet Vidyapati 
has been called Mahamahopadhyaya but never described 
as teachet?—he is described as a poet (सुकवये), as having 
the surname Thakkura, etc. Finally, I do not think that 
after having lived the life of a courtier, a poet and singer, 
a dharmasàstri Pandit he would engage himself actively in 
teaching somebody. The mention of the word “Sri” in the 
name is significant of a person’s being alive (till this day in 
Mithila) but it was also used indiscriminately for showing 
regard towards somebody or even dropped for no parti- 
cular reason—these features ate so common that I need 
not illustrate them. Considering every factor, I believe 
that this Vidyapati was some other Vidyàpati who was 
primarily a teacher. We know that Vidyapati has been a 


very common name in Mithila and there is hardly any family 
7 6 


7 Even the Karyaprakafaviveka was not copied at his behest in 
44i0,because he was 2 teacher—this is a wrong deduction (from the 
mere mention of the word upadhyaya ?) by Dr. Majumdar on p. 49. 
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that has not produced one or more persons of this name. 
A useful account of some such Vidyāpatis has been given 
by Pandit Ramanatha Jha in the Journal of the Ganganatha 
Jha Research Institute (Vol. VIII, p. 97)8. Thus I think Dr. 
Majumdar's dates of Vidyapati’s death based on this refer- 
ence is not at all reliable, and the dates for birth and death 
accepted earlier viz. 759० A. D. and 7448 A. D. still hold 
good (see History of Maithili Literature by J. K. Mishra 
Vol. I p. 738 and p. 45). 

(5) Ihave very admiringly read the “pioneer” attempt 
made by Dr. Majumdar to study the growth and develop- 
ment of Vidyapati’s poetic mind and art (p. 95 and onwards). 
It is not possible to agree with him in his interpretation of 
the changes in the *Viraha" poems or with what he has to 
say about the Bengali Vaisnava-bhava of the poet in his later 
years. Much of what the learned editor has said is based 
on subjecive conjecture. It is very surprizing that after 
having written so ably and after having given for the first 
time so valuable analysis of the non-Vaisnavite features 
(including the name Syama for Krsna etc.) how he could 
end on sucha Wrong conclusion! The subject was answered 
once and last very ably and in detail by Mm. Haraprasad 
Sastri “विद्यापति वैष्णव छिलेन ar” in the introduction to his 
edition of Kirftilatd that there was simply no reason to 
conclude “ परिणत aa में वैष्णीय साधना के रस में ama होकर 
Masset Sl लीळारस गान किया d'a 7 Such a conche 
sion goes against the entire literary trends of early and 
medieval Maithili literature and a large amount of 
Sanskrit literature (esp. Jayadevian literature). The poet 
was devoted to all the “five? gods and perhaps most to 
Siva—his nacatis are his distinctive contribution to Maithili 

literature—so the Ain-i-Akbari „also records. The poet 


8 See also Dr. 
I, p. 34, 


Jf. S; Mishra’s History of Maithili Literature, Vol. 
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continued to write very erotic poems even after copying 
Srimadbhégavat (vide—at least Pada 25 in Sivanandan 
Thakuta’s Visuddha Vidydpati Padavali). Of course, there 
was a change and its evidence is there but not in this manner. 

(6) Onpage 99 Dr. Majumdar has said things based 
on the assumption that the poems with Raghavasimha are 
genuinely Vidyapati’s. It has been said by Dr. J. K. Mishra 
in History of Maithili Lit., Vol. I, p. 743, £.n. 39 that Ragha- 
vasimha is different from Harisimha’s son. The poems in 
which his name occurs are from oral tradition (Grierson’s 
ot Dr. Nagendranath Gupta’s collection). The two 
names of his queen—Sonamati and Modavati deserve 
to be further investigated before anything definite can be 
said about the identity of Raghavasimha. The Khan- 
davalakula King Raghavasimha was quite a great patron 
of letters in the r8th century and there are many chances 
on the basis of the language and the sources that the 
poems with this name in the Bhanità were written under 


his patronage. This confusion is due to unctitically 


mixing up the sources of the poems of Vidyapati. 

(7) There is a peculiar ignorance about several facts 
of the history of Maithili literature. He had before him 
Dr. J. K. Mishra’s History of Maithili Literature and so it is 
surprizing that he should make as unfounded or loose 
remarks about it as earlier editors did in the past. Thus, 
all references, to Umipati the author of Périjataharana 
as a predecessor of Vidyapati (e.g. pp. 4 and 63), to 
Locana as a non-Maithila, to Karnsanarayana and Govinda, 
to Dasivadhina Thikura, to Simhabhüpati (p. 74) or 
Bhüpasimha, to the Morang patrons of Bhisma Kavi and 
Dhiresara (p. 92) are completely out of date, and 
incorrect. > 2 p 

x V 
In the end 4 wish to say that the printing and get-up 


are generally speaking quite good. The printing errors em 
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are, however, far too many and frequently the references 


are wrongly printed. This has caused the present reviewer 


sometimes endless confusion in trying to ascertain facts. 
Thus, on p. 72, G. pada 34 is given as present edition 
pada 938 which is wrong, or pada 2 is referred to Ragata- 
rangini p. 7 which is also wrong. These should be all 
assiduously corrected and checked up or at least an errata 
of essential errors at once added. So also the addition of 
an index tothe names is very urgently needed. 

Our thanks are due to the generous publisher of 
this volume for continuing the tradition of his illustrious 
father. 
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Q * ENS 
महासांधिकानां प्रातिमोक्षसूत्रम्‌ 
THE PRATIMOKSA SUTRA OF THE MAHASANGHIKAS 
[I B] नमो चै भगवते वितरागाय ॥ 
L Raag Aasaa विशालकीर्तिना | 
बुद्धेन mag तायिनाम्ुदेशितं प्रातिमोक्षं विदुना ॥ 
2, d प्रातिमोक्षं भवदुःखमोश्षं श्रुत्वानुधीराः सुगतस्य भाषितां | 
षडिन्द्रियं सम्बरसम्द॒तत्वात्करोन्ति जातीमरणस्य अन्त ॥ 
3, चिरस्य लब्ध्वा रतनानि त्रीणि gat até मायिकाश्व शुद्धां । 
दौःशील्यं परिवर्ज्जयित्वा विशुद्धशीला भवथाममत्ताः ॥ 
4, शीलेन युक्तो श्रमणो fats शीलेन युक्तो ब्राह्मणो तिरेति | 
शीलेन युक्तो नरदेवपूज्यो शीलेन युक्तस्य हि प्रातिमोक्षं ॥ 
5. अनेक gagi विशुद्धं शीलं प्रतिष्ठा धरणीवसान्तं | 
तदाहरिष्याम्यहं संघमंध्ये हिताय लोकस्य सदेवकर्य ॥ 
उपोद्घातः [2 A] 
L किञ्जीवितेन तेषां येषामिहाकुशलमूलजालानि | 
प्रच्छादयन्ते हृदयं गगनमिव समुन्नता मेघाः ॥ 


अतिजी वित॑ च तेषां येषामिहाकुशलमूलजालानि | 
विलयं ब्रजन्ति क्षिप्रं दिवसकरहतान्धकारमिव ॥ 


2, किं'पोषधेनः तेषां .ये ते सावद्यशीलचरित्राः । 
जरामरणपंजरगता अ्रमरवितक्के हि खादयन्ति ॥ 


ı——Pali Posatha = Uposatha 
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कायं च पोषधेन तेषां ये ते अनवद्य शीलचा रित्राः | 
जरामरणान्तकरा मारिव लयमहनाधीरा! ॥ 

3, कि पोषधेन तेषामलज्जिनां भिन्नद्ृत्तशीलानां | 
मिथ्याजीवरतानाममरणमिव बदन्तानां ॥ 
कार्य च पोषधेन तेषां लज्जिनाम्‌ भिन्नरत्तशीलानां | 
सम्यञ्जीवरतानामध्याशयशुद्धशीलानां ॥ 

५, कि पोषधेन तेषां ये ते दुःशी [2 B] लयाय कर्म्मांन्ता! | 
कुणपमिव समुद्रतो सपुरिक्षप्ताः शास्तुः प्रवचनात्‌ di 
कार्यश्च पोषधेन तेषां ये ते तेधातुके अत्र sizer | 
आकाशे वियं पाणिशुद्धानां विपुक्तचित्तानां ॥ 

5, किं पोषधेन तेषां पडिन्द्रियं ये हि suf fad | 
पतितानां माराविषयेस गोचरं वज्जयन्तानां ॥ 
कार्य च पोषधेन तेषां पडिन्द्रियं ये हि सुरक्षितं नित्यं | 
क्तानां शास्तुःवेचने जिनवचने शासनरतानां ॥ 

6, किं पोषधेन तेपां मात्मशीले हि ये स्वयं ache | 
सब्रह्मचारिणश्च शास्तादेवमनुष्याश्च दुःशीलाः ॥ 
कार्यश्च पोषधेन तेषां शीले हि नास्ति mal 
सब्बंत्र योयंवद्या बिज्ञानाम्यै -सःदेवके लोके॥ 

7, fe पोषधेन तेषां बिरागितं शास्तु [3 A] शासनं। 
ये हि आसेविता च ये हि विपत्तीयो पञ्च चापत्ती! ॥ 
कार्यं च पोषधेन तेषां युक्तानां शासने दशबलस्य | 
संबुद्धस्य सव्वेदशिन्यो मेत्रीपदा ये हि परिचीर्णणा di 

8. येषां च वसति हृदये शास्ता धम्मो गणोत्तमो' ॥ 
शिक्षा उद्देशो सम्वासो संतोषो शास्तुनो वचनम्‌.। 
तेषाम्‌ पोषधो sa परित्यक्तानि ये हि एतानि।. 


I—Ms. reads व्वचने 
. 2—Ms. reads श fora 
3—Ms. reads गनोत्तमो 
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_परिचर्यधर्मराजन्तेषामस्ति असंस्कृतं ज्ञानं ॥ 
9, शुद्धस्य वे सदा हस्तः सदा शुद्धस्य पोषधो। 
शुद्धस्य gama सदासंघस्य ते एतं॥ 
lo, यावस्सरत्रभातिमोक्षे सो गणमध्य न भेष्यति। 
तावत्स्थास्यति सद्धर्मो सामग्री च गणोत्तमे॥ 
ll, यावद्दुदेशयितारः प्रतिपत्तारश्च धर्मरतनस्य | 
तावत्स्थास्यति सद्धम्मों [8 B] हिताय सर्व्वलोकस्य || 
2, तस्मात्समग्राः सहिताः सगोरवा भविथा | 
अन्यमन्यं परिचरथ धर्मराजमधिगच्छथ ॥ 
Gaua sega दभशोकमिति N 


बस्तु-- अतिक्रान्तः सुविहिताः शुद्धनिषुणा अन्तसमापन्नो 
उपनिषणणाः चारित्राः शलाकागणिता भिक्षुणीमाप्राप्ता एत्तकी- 
जनाः | अनागतानामायुष्मन्तो Mauser पारिशुद्धिमारोचेथे | 
आरोचितश्च प्रतिवेदेथ-को fay भिक्षुणीनां छन्दहारको नास्ति 
चात्र कश्चिदचुपसंपन्ना नास्ति उष्णियुक्तो नास्ति मातृघाती 
नास्ति पित॒धाती नास्ति अहन्तधातको । नास्ति संघभेदको । नास्ति 


` तथागतस्य दुष्तचित्तरुधिरो खादके | नास्ति भिक्षुणी [4 4] दूषको । 


नास्ति स्तैन्यसम्वासिको । नास्ति नानासम्वासिको नास्ति असम्वा- 
सिको । नास्ति कायक्रान्तको (D नास्ति स्वयं समनुदिकोः। तदेवं qa- 
न्वाहरन्त भगवतो श्रावकाणां नित्यविशुद्धानां परिशुद्धशीलानां | शृणोतु 
मे भन्ते संघो अद्य संघस्य चातुईशिको वा सन्थिपोषयो बा विशुद्धि- 
नक्षत्र । एत्तकं रात्तस्य निग्गतं | एत्तमव शिष्टं | किं संघस्य पूर्वकृतं | 


-I—Pali एत्तक (so much) 


हर 2—Ms. reads ard] faa... 


3—Ms. reads सनुद्दिको. . , 
4—Ms. reads sisi 
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meq भगवतः श्रावको संघो सो भवति | शृणोतु मे भन्ते संघो ` 


sa संघस्य पाञ्चदशिको पोषधो विशुद्धिनक्षत्रं यदि संघस्य प्राप्ताकालं 
संघो इमस्मिन, पृथिवीप्रदेशे यावतकं भिक्षुसंघेनाभिग्रहीतं समन्तन- 
व्याममात्रं अत्रान्तरे पाञ्चदशिकं पो [#5] wd कुर्यात्मातिमोक्षं च 
सूत्रुदिशेय्या, ओवदिका 'त्रयाज्ञपेः ॥ 

करिष्यते भन्ते संघो इमस्मिन्‌ पृथिवीप्रदेशे यावतकं भिक्षुसंघेना- 
भिग्रहीतं समन्तन व्याममात्रमत्रान्तरे पाश्वदशिक पोषधं प्रातिमोक्षे 
च सूत्रमुदिशिष्यति । क्षमते तं संघस्य यस्मात्तष्णीमेवमेतन्धारयामि। 
अभिमुखं क्षामति जरामरणं क्षीयति जीवते प्रियं हायति सद्धम्मा 
अस्तमेति | धर्मोल्को निव्वांपन्ति देशयितारः। परीत्ता भवन्ति प्रति- 
पत्तारः। गच्छन्ति क्षणलबमुहुत्तरात्रिन्दिवसमासाद्धमासऋतु- 
सम्वत्सराः | गिरिनदीजलचपलचश्चलोपमा आयु! । संस्काराम्ुद्धत्तेमपि 
नावतिष्ठन्ते | ्रपमादेनायुष्मन्ते हि सम्पादयितव्यम्‌ | तत्कस्य [5 A] 
tat | अप्रमादाधिगतानां हि तथागतानामर्हतां सम्यकसम्षुद्धानां 
वैधिः | अप्रमादाधिगतो चाचुत्तरो उपधि संक्षपीति बदाम । तेनाप्रमा- 
देनायुष्मन्ते हि संपादयितव्यं | दशान्वसन्‌ सम्पश्यमानास्तथागताऽ- 
हॅन्तः सम्यक संबुद्धाः ॥ श्रामकाणामधिशीलं शिक्षं पदं प्रज्ञापयन्ति | 
्रतिमोक्ष च सत्रश्ुदिशन्ति। कतमान्दश | संय्यथीदं | संघसंग्रहाय 
संघसुष्ठुताय | दुमत्कुणनां पुदृगलानान्निग्रहाय पेशलानाञ्च भिक्षुणा 
फासु विहाराय। श्रप्रसन्नानां प्रमादाय । प्रसन्नानाञ्च त्रयोभावाय दष्ट- 
धार्मिकाणामाश्रवाणां निर्धाताय सम्परायिकाणामाश्रवाणामापत्या- 
मनचुश्रवणताय | यथेमं स्यार’ [5 B] वचनं विरक्षितिकं वा भुजन्यं- 
fred सुप्रकाशितं यावन्देवमनुष्येष्विति | इमान्दशान्चवसान्संपश्यमा- 
नास्तथागता अहन्तः सम्यक सम्बुद्धाः। श्रावकाणामधिशीलं शिक्षपर्द 


प्रज्ञापयन्ति । प्रतिमोक्षश्च सूत्रमुदिशन्ति | 


c 


I—Ms. reads ओवयिका..८ , 
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प्रातिमोक्षमायुष्मान्तो सत्रमुद्दिशिष्यामि | तां शृणुत साधु च 
सुष्ठु च मनसि कुरुत भाषिष्यामि। पश्य वो सियापत्तिः सोड 
विष्करोंत्त। असन्तीये आपत्तीये तूष्णी भवितव्यं | तृष्णीम्भावेन | 
खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो परिशुद्ध इति वेदयिष्यामि यथा खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो 
प्रत्येकं प्रत्येकं पृच्छितस्य भिक्षस्य व्याकरणं भव ति | waa! मेवं 
रूपाये भिक्षपर्याये यावर्तृतीयकं समचुश्रावयिष्यति। यो पुनभिक्षु 
[6 4] एवं wart भिक्षुपयाये यावन्तृतीयकं समनुश्रावियमाणो 
स्मरमाणो सन्तीमापत्तीन्नाविष्करोति। संप्रज्ञानं मृषावादो मे भवति। 
संप्रजानमूपावादो खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो अन्तरायिको धम्मो उक्तो भग- 
वता | तस्मात्स्मरमाणेन fagu आपन्ने विशुद्धि पर क्षेण सन्ती आपत्ती 
आविष्कत्तव्या | आविष्कृत्या च मे फासु भवति नो अनाविष्कृत्वा | 
निदानं ॥ r 

I.—THE FOUR PARAJIKA DHARMAS. 

इमे खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो चत्वारः पाराजिका धर्मा अन्वद्धमासं 
सूत्रे प्रातिमोक्षे उद्देशमागच्छन्ति । 

L यो पुनभिक्षु भिक्षुणा शिक्षा सामीचीसमापन्नो शिक्षामाप्रत्या- 
ख्याय दोव्वेल्यमनाविष्कृत्वा मेथुनं ग्राम्यथम्मे प्रतिषे वेय अन्तमशतो 
[68] तिर्यग्योनिगताय'मपि areas भिक्षुः पाराजिको भवत्यसंवास्यो 
न लभते fry हि ag संवासं | 

इदं भगवता वेशालीयं शिक्षापदं sad पश्चवर्षाभिसंबुद्धन 
हेमन्ते पक्षे पञ्च मे दिवसे द्वादशमे पूरे भरक्तमुत्तरामु खनिषणणेन TAG- 
पौरुषायांच्छायायां आयुष्मन्तं यशिककलन्दकपुत्रमारभ्य इमस्य च 
शिक्षापदस्य प्रज्नप्तिधमा यथा प्रणिहितस्य च या अनुवतनता अयसुच्यते 
अनुधर्मो | 

: 7 एप decorative symbols. 
2—-Ms. teads शन्तीमा 
3— Notice the use af घ for a $ 
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2, यो पुनभिक्षू ग्रामाद्वा अरण्याद्या अदिन्नमन्यातकं स्तैन्य- 
संस्कारमादियेय यथारूपेणा दिन्नादानेन जानो ग्रहीत्वा हन्येम्वा वर्धेम्वां 
प्रत्ाजेम्वा हम्भो पुरुष चोरोसि बालोसि सूढोसि स्तैन्योसीति वा बदेम्‌' 
[7^] तथारूपं भिक्षूरदिन्नमादेयमानो अयमे भिक्षूः पाराजिको भवत्य 
सम्वास्यो न लभते भिक्षू हि addan | 

इदं भगवता राजगृहे शिक्षापदं sae पडवर्षाभिसम्बुद्धन हेमन्ते 
कषे द्वितीबसे नवमे पश्‍चादथुक्त पुरस्तान्धुखनिपणणेन | अर्द्धतीय- 
पोरुषायां च्छायायामायुष्मन्तं धनिकं कुंभकारजातीयमारभ्य राजानश्च 
श्रेणीयं बिम्बसारं पांसुकुलिकं च fie | इमस्य च शिक्षापदस्य 
ञतिमों यथा प्रणिहितस्य च या अजुवत्तनता अयमुच्यते sit 

3, यो पुनभिक्षु) स्वहस्तं मनुष्य fare जीवितादू व्यापरोपेय 
शस्रहारक वास्य पर्येयेय मरणाय चैन समादापेय मरणवणणं वास्य 
संवएणेय हम्भो पुरु [73] ष॒ किन्ते इमिना पापकेन दुज्जींवितेन 
विश्जीवितेन मृतन्ते cifras यो इति चित्तमलं चित्तसंकल्पमनेक- 
पर्यायेण मरणाय चैनं समादापेय मरणवएणवास्य संवण्णेय सोच 
पुरुषो तेनोपक्रमेण कालं कुर्यान्नान्येन अयं पि भिक्षूः पाराजिको 
भवत्यसंवास्यो न लभते भिश्षुहि साधसंवास | 

इदं भगवता वेशालीयं fre प्रज्ञपं पडवर्षो$भिसंम्बुद्धेन 
मनते पक्षे तृतीये दिवसे दशमे पश्चाद्‌ शुक्त ुरस्ताभिप्नुखानिषणशेन 
अद्धदृतीयेन पोरुषायांच्छायायां सम्बहुलान गिलानोपस्थापकान्‌ 
भिक्षूनारभ्य बृगदणिडकं च परित्रजकमिमस्य च शिक्षापदस्य Tq- 
सिद्धमों यथा प्रणिहितस्य च या अनुबत्तनता अयभुच्यते [8A] ग्रनु- 
धर्मा | 

7--वर्देमू in the Ms. 
2——Ms. Reads : अनुधम्ममो 
3—7 in the Ms. 
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4, यो पुनभिक्षुरनभिजाननुपरिजानन्न/त्मोपनायिकमत्तरि 
| मनुष्य [faa] इत्‌ । अयं पि भिक्षूः धर्म्ममलमार्यज्ञानदशनं विशेषाधि- 


शेषाधिगम प्रतिजानेय इति जानामि इति पञ्यामीति। सो तदपरेण 
समयेन समनुग्राहियमाणो, वा अ [स] मनुग्राहियमाणो वा आपन्नो 
विशुद्विमोक्षो एवमवचि | अनानन्नेवाहमायुष्मन्तो अवचि जानामि | 
अयं पि पश्यामीति इति तुच्छं मृषाविलापमन्यत्रा भिमानात्‌ | 
श्रयं पि भिक्षूः पाराजिको भवत्यसंवास्यो न लभते भिक्षूहि aed 
[वासं] | 

इदं भगवता श्रावस्तीयं शिक्षापदं gd पडवर्षाभिसंबुद्धेन हेमन्ते 
| पक्षे चतुथ्थे दिवसे त्रयोदशमे पूरे शुक्त? उत्तरामु [3] खनिषणणेन 
| ` अ्द्धन्थ पोरुषायांच्छायायां सम्पहुलान ग्रामवासिका भिक्षनारभ्य | 
ग्राभिमानिकं च fuu इमस्य च शिक्षापदस्य परज्ञप्तिद्धमों यथाप्रणि- : 
हितस्य च या अनुवत्तनता श्रयमुच्यते ्रनुधमो | | 


उद्यानं ॥ [7] मैथुनं [2] अदिन्नादानं [3] वधो मनुष्यविग्रई | 
[4] स्यात्कृतेन चोत्तरिमनुष्यथर्म प्रतिजानतीति ॥ | 


उदिष्ताः ॥ खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो चत्वारः पाराजिका धर्माः | 
-येषां भिक्षुरितोन्यतरामापत्तिमापद्यत्वा पाराजिको भवत्यसम्वास्यो न 
लभते हि भिक्षुहि साद्धसंवासं | यथापूर्व्वे तथा पश्चाद्यथापर चात्तथा 
पूर्व्वे पाराजिको भवत्यसम्वास्यो न लभते भिक्षु हि [are] संवासं | 
तत्रायुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः । द्विती Ala पि 
आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धास्तृतीयं पि आयुष्मन्तो 
पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः परिशुद्धात्राय॒ष्मन्तो यस्मात्तष्णीमेव 


Ss 


मेतं धारयामि | | 
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IIL.—THE THIRTEEN SAMGHATISESA DHARMAS. 
इमे पुनरायुष्मम्तो satan संघातिशेषा धर्मा' अन्वर्दमासं 
सूत्रे प्रातिमोसे उद्धेशमागच्छन्ति । 

i संचेतनिका ये शुक्रस्य* विशुष्तीये अन्यत्र स्वप्नान्तरें 
संघातिशेषो । 

2, यो पुनभिक्षु ओतीणणा बिपरिणतेन चित्तेन मात्ग्रामेण 
ale कायसंसंग्गं समापद्येय संयथीदं हस्तग्रहणं वा वेणीभ्रहणस्वा 
अन्यतरान्यतरस्य वा पुनरङ्गजातस्य TTT शपरासोपिणं शादियेय 
संघातिशेषो | 

3, यो पुनभिक्षु ओतीएणा विपरीतेन चित्तेन मातग्रामं दुस्थू- 
लाय वाचाय arta पापिकाय मैथुनाय सं [93] बीताय संयथीदं 
gai gat युवतीति संघातिशेषो | 

4, यो पुनमिक्षु ओतीएणो विपरिणतेन चित्तेन माठ्ग्रामस्य 
अन्तिके आत्मिकाये परिचर्याये वएणं भाषेय एतदग्रं भगिनि परि- 
चर्याणां या माहशं श्रमणं शीलवन्तं कल्याणधर्मः ब्रह्मचारिं एतेन 
धर्मेण उपस्थिहेय परिचरेय aza मेथुनोपसंहितेनेति संघातिशेषो ॥ 


5, यो घुनभिक्षुः संचरित्रं समापद्येय स्त्रियाये’ वा पुरुषस्यो-. 


पसंहरेय पुरुष्यस्य वा सतं fur उपसंहरेय जायत्तनेन वा TUR 
वा अन्तमसतो भिक्षुणि कायामपि संघातिशेषो N 
C, स्वयं याचिकाय भिक्षुणा कुटी कारापयमाणेन अस्याः मिकात्मो- 
देशिकां कुटीकारापयितव्या । तत्रेदं प्रमाणं दी [7०७] घसो द्वादशः 
बितस्तीयो सुगतवितस्तिना | fare agreat भिक्षु चानोनाभिनेतव्या 
वस्तुदेशनाय ते हि भिक्षु हि वस्तु देशयितव्यं | अनारम्भां सपरिक्रमणं 


I—Ms. teads ध्मा aga ` ` 
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सारम्भे चे fay वस्तुस्मिन्नपरिक्रमणे' स्वयं याचिकाय कुटीं कारापेयं | 
* अस्बामिकामात्मोदे शिक भिक्षुस्तानाभिनेय वस्तुदेसनाय | प्रमाणं वा 
अतिक्रमेय अदेशिते वस्तुस्मिन्नपरिक्रमणे संघातिशेषो | 
7, महालक भिक्षुणा fet [कारा] पयमाणेन सस्वामिक- 
कात्मोद शिकं भिक्षु वानेनाभिनेतव्या वस्तुदेशनाय ते हि भिक्षू हि 
वस्तु देशयितव्यं | अनारम्भः सपरिक्रमणं सारम्मे चे भिक्ष वस्तु- 
स्मिन्नपरिक्रमणं महल्लक॑ विहारं कारापेय सस्थामिक्रमात्मोह शिक 
Ringer नाभिनेय वस्तुदेशना [7०8] य श्रदेशिते वस्तुस्मिन्नपरिक्रमणे | 
संघातिशेषो | | 
&, यो पुनभिक्षू भिश्षुस्य दुष्तो दोषात्कुपितो अनात्तमनो शुद्ध | 
भिक्षूम नापतिकममूलकेन पाराजिकेन धर्मेण अलुध्वंसेय अप्पेब नाम | 
इमं fie ब्रह्मचयातों च्यावेयन्ति at तदपरेण समयेन समनग्राहि- 
यमाणो वा असमनुग्राहियमाणो वा अमूलकमेव तमधिकरणं भवति | | 
| अमूलकस्य च अधिकरणस्य च अधमों उपादिन्नो भवति। भिक्षु च | 
| दोषे प्रतिष्ठिहति । दोषादवचामी ति संधातिशेषो | | 
| 9, यो पुनभिक्षू भिक्षुस्य दुष्तो दोपात्कुपितो अनात्तमनो 
| अन्यमागीयस्याधिकरणस्य . किञ्चिदेव लेसामात्रकं धर्ममुपादाय 
artes fat पराजिकेसा धर्मेण अ [77] नध्वंसेय अप्पेव नाम 
इमं भिक्षुं ब्रह्म चर्यातो च्याबेयन्ति। सो तदपरेण समयेन समनुग्राहि- 
यमाणो वा असमनुग्राहियमाणो वा अन्यभागीयमेव quf acsi 
भवति। अन्यभागीयस्य चाधिकरणस्य फेचि [देव] लेसामात्रको 
धमो उपादिन्नो भवति । भिक्षु च दोषे प्रतिष्ठति दोषादवचामीति 
संघातिरेषो | 
l0, यो «fü: समग्रस्य संघस्य भेदाय पराक्रमेय भेदन- 
ES सम्वत्त नीयम्वाइधिकरणं | समादाय परह्य तिष्ठेय सो भिक्षु मिश्षुहि एव- 
5 a मस्य वचनीयो मा आयुष्मन्‌ समग्रस्य संघस्य भेदाय पराक्रमेहि | भेदन 
E ` सम्वत्तनीयम्वा अधिकरणां समादाय प्रग्रद्य तिष्ठाहि | समेत्त आयुष्मा- 
3 ° . 7--याकाय in the Ms 6 
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sate संघेन समग्रोहि संघो स [770] हितो सम्मोदमानो अविवदमानो 
एकुद्द शो क्षीरोदकी भूतो शास्तुः शासनं दीपयमानो सुखं च फासुञ्च ` | 
विहरति। एवं च स भिक्षू भिक्षू हि वुच्यमानो तं वस्तुं प्रतिनिस्सरेय | 
इत्येतं कुशलं | सो च प्रतिनिस्सरेय सो भिक्षू भिक्षू हि यावन्तृतीयकं | 
समनुग्राहितव्यो समनुभाषितव्यो तस्य वस्तुस्य प्रतिनिस्सग्गाय याव- 
adas समनुग्राहियप्राणो वा समलुभाषियमाणो वा। तं वस्तुं 
प्रतिनिस्सरेय इत्येतं कुशलं नो च प्रतिनिस्सरेय तमेव वस्तुसमादाय 
ser farsa संघातिशेषो | 

naaa पुनभिक्षुध्य भिश्षुसहायका भोन्ति। एको वा at 
वा त्रयो वा सम्बहुला वा वावादका अनुवत्तकाः समनुष्याः 
[720] संत्रभेदाय ते भिक्षू तान्मिक्षूनेवं वदस्य मा आयुष्मन्तो एतं 
fry’ किञ्चिद्वदथ | कल्याणं वा पापकरम्वा' | धर्म्मवादी Sat भिक्षू 
विनयवादी चेषो भिक्षू अस्माक चैपो भिक्षूच्छन्दश्च रुचिश्च समादाय 
saa व्यवहरति | य चैतस्य भिक्षुस्य क्षमते च रोचते च अस्माकमपि 
तं क्षमते च रोचते च जानन्‌ चेपो भिक्षु भाषते नो अजानन्‌। ते | 
भिक्षू भिक्षू हि एवमस्य वचनीया मायुष्मन्तो एवं वदथ न एषो भिक्षू 
धर्मवादी न एषो भिक्षू विनयवादी ग्रधमवादी? चेषो भिक्षू अविनय- 
वादी SE भिक्षू अजानन्‌ चेपो भिक्षू भापते नो जानन्‌। मा आयष्मन्तो | 
संघभेदं रोचेन्त संधसामग्रीमेवायुष्मन्तो रोचन्त | समेन्त आयुष्मन्तो | 
साध संघेन सम [728] ग्रो हि संघो सहितो सम्मोदमानो ग्रविवद- 
मानो एकुद्देशो क्षीरोदकी भूतो शास्तुः शासनं दीपयमानो सुखं च 
फासुं विहरति। एवश्च ते भिक्षु भिश्नुहि वुच्यमानास्तम्बस्तु प्रति- | 
निस्सरेअ' इत्येतं कुशलं नो च प्रतिनिस्सरेग्र ते भिक्षू भिक्षू हि 
यावन्तृतीयक समनुग्राहितव्याः समनुभाषितव्याः | तस्य वस्तुस्य i 
प्रतिनिस्सग्गाय यावन्तृतीयकं समनुग्राहियमाणा वा समनुभाषियमाणा 
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वा तम्वस्तुं प्रतिनिस्सरेअ् इतं कुशलं नो च प्रतिनिस्सरसु तमेव च ` 
* qui समादाय saa fasta संघातिशेषो | 
i» Ag खो पुनदृव्वेचकजातीयो भोति सो उद्देश- 
पर्यापन्ने हि शिक्षापदे हि भिक्षु हि शिक्षायां सहधर्मेण सहविनयेन 
वच्य [GA] मानो आत्मानमवचनीयं करोति। सो एवमाह | 
मा मां आयुष्मन्तो किश्चिद्वदथ कल्याणं वा पापक वा | अहमण्या- 
युष्मन्तानां न किञ्चिद्‌ प्रच्छोमि । कल्याणं वा पापक वा विरमन्वा- 
| युष्मन्तो मम वचनाय | सो भिक्षू भिक्षू हि एवमस्य वचनीयो मा 
| आयुष्मन्नुद्देशपर्यापन्ने हि शिक्षापदे हि भिक्ष हि शिक्षायां aaa 
| सह विनयेन वच्यमानो आत्मानमवचनीय करो हि वचनीयम्‌ 
वायुष्मानात्मानं करोत्तु भिक्षु पि ्ायुष्मन्तम्वक्षन्ति शिक्षायां सहधर्मण 
सहविन [येन] आयुष्मानपि भिक्षन्वदन्तु शिक्षया सहधर्मेण सहविन- 
येन | एबं सम्बद्धा खो पुनस्तस्य भगवतो तथागतस्याहतः सम्यक 
सम्बुद्धस्य यथा यदिदमस्य मन्यस्य वचनीया अन्यो [38] न्यापत्ति 
| व्युत्थापनीया | एवं च सो भिक्ष भिक्ष्‌ हि वुच्यमानो तं वस्तुं प्रति- 
निस्सरेय इत्येतं कुश्ञलं नो च प्रतिनिस्सरेय सो भिक्ष्‌ भिक्ष्‌ हि यावन्दृ- 
| तीयक॑ समनुग्राहितव्यो समनुभाषितव्यो तस्य वस्तुस्य प्रतिनिस्सग्गाय 
i यावन्तृतीयकं समलुग्राहियमाणों वाभिवस्तु प्रतिनिस्सरेय इस्येतं कुशलं 
| नो च प्रतिनिस्सरेय तमेब aed समादाय saa तिष्ठेय संघातिशेषो | 
भिक्षु खो पुनरन्यतरं ग्रामम्वा नगरम्वा निगमम्वा उपनिश्राय 
बिहरन्ति। कुलदूषकाः पापसमाचारास्तेषान्ते पापकाः समाचारा 
| दृश्यन्ते च श्रयन्ते च कुलान्यपि दुष्तानि दृश्यन्ते च श्रयन्ते च 
कुलदूषकाश्च पुनर्भवन्ति | पापसमाचाराः ते भिक्षू भिक्षू हि एवमस्य 
व [4A] चनीयाः। आयुष्मन्तानां खलु पापकाः समाचाराः दृश्यन्ते 
q श्रयन्ते च कुलान्यपि दुष्तानि दृश्यन्ते श्रूयन्ते च । कुलदूषकाशच 
५ -, = एनरायुष्मन्तः पापसमाचारा!, प्रक्रमन्वायुष्मन्तो इमस्मादावाप्तादलम्या 
ws . ए--08 reads होति s 
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इह वासेनेति' | एबं च ते भिक्षू भिक्षू हि वुच्यमानास्ते भिक्षू तान्मिशुने 
GQ च्छन्दगामी चायुष्मान्तो संघो दोषगामी चायुष्मन्तो संघो 
मोहगामी चायुष्मन्तो HI भयगामी चायुष्मन्तो संघो संघो च ताहि 
ताहशिकाहि आपत्तीहि । एकत्यान्‌ भिक्षून्‌ प्रत्राजेति एकत्यान्मिक्षून्न 
प्रवाजेति ते भिक्षू भिक्षू हि एवंमस्य वचनीयाः । मा आयुष्मन्तो एवं 
वद्‌ न च भिक्षू न संघो च्छन्दगामी। न संघो दोषगामी न संघो 
मोहगामी | [745] न संघो भयगामी | न च संघो ताहि ताहशिकाहि 
आपत्तीहि। एकत्यान्भिक्षून्‌ प्रत्राजेति एकत्यान्मिक्षून्न प्रब्राजेति | 
आयुष्मन्तानामेव खलमापकः समाचारा दृश्यन्ते च श्रयन्ते च 
कुलान्यपि दुष्तानि श्यन्ते च श्रूयन्ते च कुलदूषकाश्च पुनरायुष्मन्तः 
ग्रामसमाचारा; प्रक्रमन्वायुष्मन्तो इमस्मादावासा'दलम्वा इह वासेनेति’ 
एवं च भिक्षू भिक्षू हि वुच्यमानाभिवस्तु्तिनिस्सरेश्च इत्येतं कुशलं 
नो च प्रतिनिस्सरेअ ते भिक्षू भिक्षू हि यावन्तृतीयकं समनुग्राहितव्या 
समचुभाषितव्यास्तस्य वस्तुस्य प्रतिनिस्सण्गाय यावन्तृतीयकं समनु- 
ग्राहियमाणा वा समचुभाषियमाणा वा तं वस्तु प्रतिनिस्सरेग्र इत्येतं 
कुशलं [754] नो च प्रतिनिस्सरेअ् इमे च वस्तु समादाय प्रशृह्य 
तिष्ठेश्र संघातिशेषो ॥ 

॥ उद्दानं ॥ [7] संचेतनिका [2] हस्तग्रहो [3] श्रोभाषो [4] परि- 
चर्याव्वणनं [5] dafa [0-7] कुटोविद्दारोद्रे ar दतेन संघस्य 
च [to] भेदायोपक्रामति तस्य [n] चानुबत्तेकाः [09] दुर्व्यचको 
[L] कुलदूषकाश्च || 

॥ उदिष्ताः ॥ खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो चयोदशसंघातिशेषो धर्मा- 
स्तत्र नव परथमापत्तिकारचत्वारो यावन्तृतीयका येषां भिक्षु ग्रन्यतरामा- 

I—Ms. reads aa 
2—Ms. reads agitat 
3—Ms. reads वुत्थेन Cd 
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` पत्तिमापतित्वा यावन्तकं जानन्‌ [प्रति] च्छादेति तावन्तकं तेन भिक्षुणा 


अकामपरिवासं परिवसितव्यं। परिवुत्थ परिवासेन भिक्षुणा उत्तरिं yer 
भिक्षुसंघे मानत्वं चरितव्यं । चिण्णमानत्वे भिक्षूः कुतालुधर्मो आहयन 
fata अस्या [758] बिंरातिगणो' भिक्षू संयो तत्र सो भिक्षू 
satan | एक भिक्षुणापि वोदूनो विंशतिगणो भि्षुसंघो तं 
भिश्नुमाञ्रेय सो च भिक्षू अनामृतों ते च भिक्षू mah इयमत्र 
सामीची | 

तत्रायुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः द्वितीयं पि 
आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः तृतीयमपि आयुष्मन्तो 
पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः परिशुद्धा अत्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तष्शी- 
Wap धारयामि | 

IIL. THE TWO ANIYATA DHARMAS 

इमे खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो दुवे अनियता धर्मा अन्वद्धमासं सूत्रे 
प्रातिमोक्षे उद्देशमागच्छन्ति | 

I यो पुनभिक्षु मातुग्रामेण arg प्रतिच्छन्नासने अलङ्कमणीये 
एकोयरहो निषद्यां कल्येय तमेनं श्रद्धेय वचसा उपासिका दृष्टा 
त्रयाणां धर्माणां मन्यतरान्यतरेण धर्मेश बादेय पाराजि (06A) केन . 
वा संघातिशेषेण वा पाचत्तिकेन वा निषद्यो भिक्षुः प्रतिजानामानो 
त्रयाणां धर्माणामन्यतरान्यतरेण quur कारापयितव्यो पाराजिकेन 
वा संघातिशेषेण वा पाचत्तिकेन वा येन येन वा पुनरस्य Az 
वचसा उपासिका दृष्टा धर्मेण बदेय तेन सो भिक्षू धर्मेण कारापयितव्यो 
अयं धर्मो अनियतो | 

2, Tea खो पुनः प्रतिच्छन्नासनम्भवति। नालंकमेणीयं अलं 
खो पुन मात्ग्रामं sega वाचाय भाषितुं । पापिकाय पैथुनोप- 


संहिताय तथारूपेच भिक्षू आसने मातृग्रामेण साडमेको एकाय 
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रहो निषद्या कल्पेय तमेनं श्रद्धेय चसा उपासिका दृष्टाद्विञान्ध- 


माणां मन्यतरान्यतरेण धर्भेण ata संघातिरोषेण वा ॥ पाचत्ति 
[798] केन ar निषद्यार्मिश्षुः परतिजानप्रानो द्वन्नान्धर्माणामन्यतरा- 
न्तरेण धर्मेण कारापयितव्यो | संघातिशेषेण वा | पाचत्तिकेन वा | 
येन येन वा पुनरस्य श्रद्धेय वचसा उपासिका दृष्टा धर्मेण बदेय 
तेन तेन सो भिक्षू धर्मेण कारापयितव्यो अयं पि धर्मो अनियतो ॥ 

उद्यानं ॥ [7] प्रतिच्छन्नासनं [2] रहो निषघाश्च t 

afar ॥ खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो दुवे अनियता धर्मा स्तत्रा- 
युष्मन्तो Rafa mea परिशुद्धाः द्वितीयस्पि आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि 
कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धास्तृती यस्मि आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ १रिशुद्धा ¦ 
परिशुद्धाः अत्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तृष्णीमेवमेतं धारयामि ॥ 

IV: THE THIRTY NIHSARGIKA PACATTIKA 
DHARMAS. 

इमे खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो त्रिशन्निस्सरगिक पाचत्तिका wat 
अन्वद्धमासं सूत्रे प्रातिमोक्षे उ [774] देशमागच्छन्ति | 


7, कृतचीवरे हि भिक्षू हि उद्श्वतस्मिन्कठिने दशाहपरमं भिक्षुणा 
अतिरेकचीवरन्धारयितव्यं | तदुत्तरिन्धारेय निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकं | 

2, कृतचीवरे हि भिक्षू हि उद्ध्वतस्मिन्कठिने एकरात्रं पि चेत्मिक्षु 
त्रयाणां चीवराणां मन्यतरान्यतरेण विप्रबसेय अन्यत्र संघसमुतीये 
निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 


3, कृतचीवरे भिक्षु हि उद््वतस्मिन्कठिने उत्पद्येय free 
अकालचीवरमा कांक्षमाणेन भिक्षुणा प्रतिग्रह्वितव्यं प्रतिगृह्णीत्वा क्षिप्रः 
मेव d चीवरं कारापयितव्यं। कारापयतो च तस्य भिक्षूस्य d 


चीवरं न परिपूरेय मास परमम्तेन भिक्षुणा तं चीवरं निक्षिपितव्यं | 


ı—Ms. adds भि € 
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` ऊनस्य पारिपूरीये सन्तीये प्रत्याशाये तदुत्तरिन्निक्षिपेये सन्तीये वा 


अ [778] सन्तीये वा प्रत्याशाये निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

५, यो पुनभिक्षूरन्यातिकाये भिक्षुणीये चीवरं प्रतिशरृह्णय अन्यत्र 
परिवत्तंकेन निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

5, यो घुनभिक्षुरन्यातिकाये भिक्ुणीये षुराणचीवरधोवायेय वा 
THAT वा आकोथोपेय वा निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

6, यो पुनभिश्नुरन्यातकं' ग्रहपतिं वा ग्रहपतिपुत्रंः वा चीवरं 
याचेय अन्यत्रसमये निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

तत्रायं समयो' अच्छिन्नचीवरो भिक्षूं भवति | अ्यमत्रसमयो | 

7, शच्छिन्नचीवरेण भिक्षुणा क्षमते अन्यातकं ग्रृहपतिम्वा 
ग्रहपतिपुत्रं वा चीवरं याचितुं | तमेनमभिभाष्तो सम्मतो संबहुले हि 
चीवरे हि प्रवारेय तथा प्रवारितेन भिक्षुणा सन्तरोत्तरपरमं चीवरं 
[84] सादयितव्यं तदुत्तरे सादियेय निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

8, भिक्षुं खो पुनरुदिश्य अन्यतरेषां द्विन्नां ग्रहिपतिकानां चीवरे 
चेतापनान्यः अन्यानि उपसंस्कृतानि भवन्ति प्रतिसंचेतयितानि इमे 
हि वयं चीवरचेतापने हि चीवरं चेतापयित्वा इत्थन्नामं fag 
चीवरेणाच्छादयिष्यामः। ` तत्र च भिक्षुः पूर्व्वे अम्रवारितो 
उपसंक्रमित्वा विकर्पमापद्येय साधु खो पुन यूयं मायुष्मन्तो इमे हि 
चीवरचेतापने हि चीवर चेतापयित्वा इत्थं नामं भिक्षुं चीवरेणाच्छादेथ | 
एवंरूपेण च उभौ पि सहितो एकेन कल्याणकामतामुपादाय 


प्रतिनिष्पन्ने चीवरे नि'सर्ग्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 


I—The Sarvastivadin text reads अज्ञाति 2—The Pali, 
Sans. Satvastividin and Chinese Msg. say that itis ग्रहपतिपत्नी 
(householder's wife) 3—The Satvastivadin text reads नष्टची- 
aua दग्धचीवरेण वारूढचीवरेण वा The Mahisasikas read here 
only one case—the other time means when his robe is lost. 
e ‘This text agrees with éhe Mahisagika version. ° The 
Chinese Msg. too agtees with the Mahisasika version; e 
- 4—Ms. reads tata 
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9, भिक्षुं खो पुनरुदिश्य अन्यतरेषां feat ग्रहपतिकस्य gza- ` 


[789] नीये च प्रत्येक चीवरचेतापनानि प्रतिसंस्कृतानि भवर्न्ति 
प्रतिसंचेतापितानि इमे हि वयं प्रत्येक चीवरचेतापने हि प्रत्येकं प्रत्येक 
चीवर चेतापयित्वा इत्थं नामं भिक्षुं प्रत्येकं प्रत्येकं चीवरेणाच्छादयि- 
स्यामः। तत्र च भिक्षुः goa अमवारितो उपसंक्रमित्वा विकहपमापद्येय 
साधु खो पुनस्तमायुष्मन्‌ त्वं च भगिनि इसे हि प्रत्येक चीवर चेतापनेहि 
प्रत्येकं चीवरं चेतापयित्वा इत्थं नामं भिं प्रत्येकं चीवरेणा- 
च्छादेथ । एबं रूपेण वा एवं रूपेण वा उभौ पि सहितौ | एकेन 
कर्याणकामतामुपादाय प्रतिनिष्पन्ने चीवरे निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 
l0, fp खो एनरुद्दिश्य अन्यतरो राजा वा राजभोग्यो वा 


. दूतेन चीवरचे [oA] तापनानि प्रेषेय सो भिश्षुस्तेनोपसंक्रमित्वा d 


भिक्नुमेवं बदेय इमानि खल्वार्यमुदिश्य इत्थन्नामेन राज्ञा च राज- 
waa वा दूतेन चीवरचेतापनानि प्रेषितानि तानि आर्यो प्रतिशृह्णातु | 
तेन भिक्षुणा सो दूतो एवमस्य वचनीयो न खो पुनरायुष्मन्‌ क्षमते 
fer चीरे चेतापनानि परतिश्ह्णीतुं । चीवरन्हु वयं प्रतिग्रह्वामः 
कालेन समयेन कल्पिक दीयमानं | एवमुक्तो सो दूतो तं भिश्नुमेव 
वादयन्ति । पनराये केचिद्विक्षुणां बेयापृत्यङ्करोति। आकांक्षमाणे' 
न भिक्षुणा सन्ता वैयापृत्यंकरं व्यपदिशितव्याः। ्रारामिका वा 
एते आयुष्मन्‌ भिक्षुणा वैयापूत्यंकराये भिक्षुणा बेयापूत्यं करोन्ति | 
एवमुक्तो सो दूतो येन []9] वेयाप्रत्यंकरास्तेनोपसंक्रमित्वा तन्वै- 
यामरत्यंकरानेबं वदेय साधु खो एन यूयमायुष्मन्तो वेयाप्रत्यंकरा 
इभे हि चीवरचेतापने हि चीवरं चेतापयित्वा इत्थं नाम भिक्षु 
चीबरेणाच्छादेथ | कालेन समयेन कल्पिकेनानवद्येन सो च दूतो 
तान्वेयापृत्यंकरान्‌ संज्ञापयित्वा येन सो भिक्षुस्तेनोपसंक्रमित्वा' 


भिक्षूमेव वदेय ये खलुः आर्येण वेंयापूत्यंकरा व्यपदिष्टास्ते मया 


IMs. आकांच्षमाणोन eue e, 


2—Ms. adds नि 
3—Ms. reads खति 


C 
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संज्ञाप्तास्तामुपसंक्रमेयामि आच्छादयिष्यन्ति। ते चीवरेण कालेन 
समयेन कल्पिकेनानवद्यो न आकांक्षमाणेन भिक्षुणा चीवरान्विकेन 
ते वेयापृत्यकरास्तेनोपसंक्रमित्वा ते वैयापृत्यंकराः | सकृत द्वित्थि- 
Gat त्रित्युखुतो याचयितव्या बिज्ञापयितव्याः । [2०५] अथो 
आशुष्मन्तो भिक्षुस्य चीवरेण भिसकृत द्विक्खुत्त त्रिक्खुत्तो चोदयन्तो 
विज्ञापयन्तो तं चीवरमभिनिष्पादेय इत्येतत्कुशलन्नोचेदभिनिष्पादेय . 
AGG wet पड्खुत्तो परमन्तेन : भिक्षुणा तूष्णीं भूतेन 
उद्देशे स्थातव्यं | चतुक्खुत्तो पञ्चक्खुत्त पडक्खुत्तो परमं तृष्णीभूतो 
उद्देशे तिष्ठन्तो तं चीवरमभिनिष्पादेय इत्येतत्कुशलं नोचेद भिनिष्पा- 
देय तं दुत्तयन्तो वाच्यायमन्तो वातं चीबरमभिनिष्पादेय अभिनिष्पन्ने 
चीवरे निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ नो चेदभिनिष्पदेय येन सेतानि राज्ञा 
वा राजभोग्येन वा इतेन चीवरचेतापनानि प्रेषितानि । तत्र तेन 
fae स्वयं वागन्त व्यं। इतो वा प्रतिरूपो मरेषयितव्यो यानि ख 
आयु [203] ष्मन्त हि इत्थं नामं भिक्षूमुदिश्य इतेन चीवरचेतापनानि 
प्रेषितानि न ख तानि तस्य Aga किश्चिदथ्यम्करोन्ति | युजन्ते 
यः यथैनं सकं धर्म्मा सो विप्रणधिशिष्यतीति इयमनुसामीची | 
उद्दानं ॥ [7] दशाहं [2] विम्रवासो [5] अकाले च [4] प्रतिग्रहो 
[5] घोवना [6] याचना [7-8] चिवरसान्तरोत्तरं डे च [9] विकल्पेन 
[xo] राजा च । प्रथमो av ॥ 
IL यो पुनभिक्षुः- शुद्वकाणकानामेडकलोमानांन्नवं aad 
कारापेय निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 


7, नवं सन्थतं AYU कारापयमाणेनशुद्धकाणकानामेडकः 
„ सोमानां द्वे भागा आदयितव्यास्तृतीयो ओदातिकानां चतुत्थो 
गोचरिकाणां तदुचरिमादियेय निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 


78, यो Sf: atte, मिश्राणामेडक [2:4] लोमाान्नवं 


wad कारापेय निसर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ oo 
> Ja नवँ सन्थतं भिक्षुणा कारापयमाणेन प्रकामं Wequifr ° * 
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| et ; 
qra | ततो च A परत्योचरेण पुराणे सन्थर्त विसज्जयित्वा 


वा अविसज्जयित्वा वा अन्यज्नवसन्थतं कारापेय कस्याणकामता- 
मुपादेय अन्यत्र' समुतीये निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ । 

i5. नवं सन्थतं निषीदनं भिक्षुणा कारापयमाणेन, ततो पुराण- 
सन्थतातो समन्तात्सुगतवितस्तिना भागो आदयितव्यो नवस्य 
दुव्वण्णीकरणाथ ततो च भिक्षुरनादाय नवसंत्यतं निषीदनं कारापेय 
निसर्ग्क पाचत्तिकम्‌ U à 

6, भिक्षुस्य खो पुनरध्यानमागे प्रतिपन्नस्य RA एडकः 
लोमानि आकांक्षमाणेन भिक्षुणा प्रतिश्रहित [2:5] व्यं हिप्रतिग्॒त्वा 
सामं त्रियोजनपरमं हत्तव्यमन्ते श्रन्यस्मिहारके तदुत्तरिं हारेयमन्ते 
वा अमन्ते वा श्रन्यस्मिहारके निसर्गिक' पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

77, यो पुन भिक्षुरन्यातिकाये भिक्षुणीये एडकलोमानि धोवायेय 
वा रंजायेय वा । विजटापयेदू* वा निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

78, यो GAMA? स्वहस्तं जातरूपरजतसुदृग्रहयेय वा उदृशृहायेय 
अन्तमसतो इह निक्षिपेहीति वा बदेय। उपनिक्षिप्त वा सादियेय 
निःस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

79, यो घुनभ्िक्षुरनेकविधं क्रय विक्रयं व्यवहारं समापद्येय 
संय्यथीदं इमं क्रिण इतो sur एत्तक सेत्तके क्रीणाहीति वा du 
निःसर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

20, यो पुनभिक्षुरनेकविधं जातरूपरजतविक्र [22^] तिव्यवहार 
aaa निःसर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

उद्दानं । [77-72] शुद्धकालकानां डरे भागा [75] केशेयमिश्र 
[74] पडवर्षाणि [75] निषीदनं [76] अध्वानमागो [7] विजटापेय* 


[78] स्वहस्तं [9] क्रयविक्रय [2०] बिक्रतिव्यवहारेण ॥द्वितीयो वगः ॥ 


ग--॥॥७. adds नमत The Sarvastivadin text reads संघसम्मत्या 


pp. 497, Journal Asiatique 7972. , 


0. 


2—Ms. reads निशर्गिक 3—The Satvastivadin text reads 


= बिजटापयेदू बा. The Ms. reads विचटाये यथाः 


4—Ms. reads विबटापेये. 
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9, दशाहपरमं भिक्षुणा अतिरेकपात्र धारयितव्यं तटुत्तरिं 


“ara निःस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ I 


22, यो yatta उनपश्चवन्धनवद्धेन पात्रेण अन्यं नवं पात्रं 
पर्यायेय इमातायुपादाय । तेन भिक्षुणा तं पात्रं भिक्षूपर्याये निः 
सरितव्यं। यो तहि भिक्षू पयाये पात्रपयन्तो भवति । सो तस्य भिक्षुस्य 
अनुप्रदातव्यो | एवं ते आयुष्मान्पात्रो भारयितव्यो यावदृभेदन 
[निस्सर्मिक] पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

23, यानि खो पुनरिमानि गिलानप्रतिपेषणीयानि भैष [223] 
जानि भवन्ति। संय्यथीदं सपिस्तैलमधुफाणितं । एबं रूपाणि 
गिलानेन भिक्षुणामकृत्याभिग्रृहीतानि क्षमते । सप्ताह सन्निधिकारं 
परिभुजितं | सन्तशेषन्निस्सरितव्यं | तदुत्तरितव्यं तदुत्तरिं खादेय वा 
Yaa वा सन्तशेषञ्न' निस्सरेय निःस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

24, यो एुनभिश्षुभिक्षुस्य चीवरं दत्त्वा यथादुष्तो दोषात्कुपितो 
अनादमानो आच्छान्देय वा आच्डान्दापेय वा आहर [ति] भिक्षुचीवरं 
न ते ददेमीति वा amu निःसर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ | 

25, मासो शेषो ग्रीष्माणोमिति भिक्षुणा वर्षाशाटिका चीवर- 
gifted seme अवशिष्टोति कृत्वा मुपितव्यम्‌ ॥ ततो च 
firey: प्रत्यांतरेण वर्षाशाटिका चीवरं पर्ये [234] पेय कृत्वा वास्ता- 
येय निः सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

26, यो पुनभिक्षूः स्वयं याचिकाय सूत्रन्तन्तुवायेन चीवरं 


. घुनायेय निस्सर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 


9, भिक्षू खो पुनरुदिश्य अन्यतरो ग्रृहपतिव्वां ग्रहपतिपुत्रो वा 
तन्तुबायेन चीवरं धुनायेय ते एव भिक्षूः पूव्वे अरप्रवारितो उपसंक्रमित्वा 


7-05. reads सन्त आ शेषु .. 
2—The Chinese Msg. has not got the phrase आहूरति 


Radat न ते aN वा बदेय ॥ ० 
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विकट्पमापद्येय साधु खो एनस्तमायुष्मन्निम॑ चीवरमायतं च करोहि 
विस्तृतं च करोहि gad! च करोहि | सुतच्छितं च करोहि सुविलिखितं ' 
च करोहि । अप्पेब नाम वयं पि तवकिञ्चिदेव मात्रा्ुपसंहरेम | 
मापकम्वा | मापकारद्धस्वा पिण्डपात्रम्या पिण्डपात्रा हिम्वा | तत्र च सो 
भिशुरेवं वदित्वा न किञ्चिदेवमात्रामुपसंहरेय | मापकम्या | मापका- 
[258] द्वम्वा | पिण्डपात्रम्भा पिण्डपात्रा हिस्वा | अ? भिनिष्पन्ने चीवरे 
निसर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

28, q^ शाहानागतं खो पुनत्रेमासं कार्तिकी पोण्णमासी उत्पद्येय 
भिक्षूस्य आत्यायिकं चीवरमत्यायिकं मन्यमानो न भिक्षुणा प्रति- 
ग्ृहितव्यं' | [24A] [प्रतिशहित्वा याबन्चीवरदानकालसमयं निक्षि- 
पितव्यं | तदुत्तरिं निक्षिपेय निसर्गिक पाचत्तिकम्‌। 

29, उपवर्ष खो पुनः त्रेमासं कार्तिकी पौण्णमासी भिक्षुचारण्यके 
शयनासने विहरन्ति । सभये सप्रतिभये | सशंक सम्मते । आकांक्ष- 
माणेन भिक्षुणा त्रयाणां चीवराणामन्यतरान्यतरं चीवरं मन्तरग्रहे 
निक्षिपितव्यं। स्यात्तस्या भिक्षूस्य कोचिदेव प्रत्ययो तस्माच्चीवरा- 
द्विमवासाय पडाहपरमन्तेन} भिक्षुणा तस्माच्चीवराद्विप्रवसितव्यं | 
तदुत्तरिं विपवसेय अन्यत्र दीधीसमरुतेये निस्सग्िक पाचत्तिकस्‌ | 

30, यो satis जानन्‌, सांधिकां लाभं संघे परिणतमात्मनो 
परिणामेय निस्सर्मिक पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

उद्दानं | [27] पात्र [22] बन्धनं [23] भैषज्ञ [24] माच्छेदो 
[25] वषांशाष्टिका [26-27] तन्तुवायेन द्वे [28] दशाहानागत [29] 
मुपवष [5o] परिणामनेन तृतीयो वग! t | 

उदिष्ताः। खो पुन [243] रायुष्मम्तो निंशन्निःसण्गिक 
पाचत्तिका घर्म्मास्तत्ायुषमन्तो पृच्छामि कचित्य परिशुद्धः द्वितीयम्पि 

I—Pali text सुवितञ्‌ 2—Ms. adds ह 3—Ms. reads स्ता 

4—The porition within ( has been repeated in the Ms. ; © a 
the,better reading has been retained. The, second copyist 
र probably recopied something from the earlier Ms. s 
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` आयुष्मन्तों पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः । तृतीयम्पि आयुष्मन्तो 


एच्छामि कच्चित्य परिशुद्धाः। परिशुद्धात्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तष्णीमेवमेतं 
धारयामि | ; 
V. THE NINETY-TWO PACATTIKA DHARMAS. 
इसे खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो द्वानवरतिं शुद्धपाचत्तिका धर्मा अन्वर्द्ध- 
मासं दत्रे प्रातिमोक्षे उद्देशमागच्छन्ति | 

7, संप्रजानमृषावादे पाचत्तिकमू | 

2, ओमृष्यवादे पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

3, भिश्षुपिशुन्ये पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

4, यो पुनभिक्षू जानं संघस्याधोकरणानि | धर्म्मेण विनयेन 
विहितानि व्युपशान्तानि पुनः कर्म्माय उखोटेय इदं पुनः कर्म्मैकर्तव्यं 
भविष्यतीति एतदेव प्रत्ययं कृत्वा अनन्यमिमन्तस्य भिक्षूस्य उखोटनं 
पाचत्तिकस्‌ | 

5. यो पुनभिक्षुरकल्पियकारों मातृग्रामस्य धर्मदेशेय उत्तरि- 
च्छहि ware वाचाहि अन्यत्र AIT पु [254] दूगलेन 
पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

6, यो पुनभिक्ष्रडुपसंपन्नं पुद्गलं पदशो धरम्मवाचेय पाचत्तिकम्‌। 

7, यो घुनभि्षुरनुपसंपन्नस्य पुद्गलस्य सन्तिके आत्मोपनायि- 
कमुत्तरिमनुष्यधम्मेमलमार्यज्ञानदलनं  द्विशेषाधिगमम्प्तिजानेय इति 
जानामि इति पश्यामीति भूमि तस्मि पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

8, यो घुनभिक्षूज्जांनन्‌ भिक्षूस्य दृथूछ्ामापत्तिमनुपसंपन्नस्य 
पुद्गलस्य सन्तिके आरोचेय अन्यत्र कृतये प्रकाशनासम्झुतीये 
पाचत्तिकस्‌। | 

9, यो पुनभिशुज्ञानसांधिके लाभे भाजीयमाने “ct ugs 
भूत्वा पश्चाल्खिया धर्म्ममापद्येय यथासंस्तुतमेवायुष्पन्तो यानं सांधिकं, | 
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L0, यो पुनभिक्षूरन्व्दमासं सूत्रे SUI उदिश्यमाने एवं 
वदेय कि पनरायुष्मन्तो इमे हि शुद्राश्व क्षूद्रे हि [55] शिक्षापदे हि 
उदिष्ते हि यावदेव भिक्षुणां कौकृत्याय बिघाताय' विलेखाय 
संवंत्तंतीति शिक्षाविगहणपाचत्तिकम्‌ | | 

उद्दानम्‌ । [7] मृषा [2] ger [5] पेशुन्य [4] उखोटन 
[5] धर्म्मेदेशना [6] पदशो [7] विशेषण [8] मारोचना [9] यथा” 
संस्तुत [7०] विगहेशेन ॥ प्रथमो वग्गः ॥ 

LL, बीजग्रामभूतग्राम पातापनके' पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

72, अन्यवाद विहिंसनके पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

॥9. ओध्यायन क्षीयनके पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

l4, “at gate: सांधिके भिक्षुविहारे अद्यवकाशे मश्चम्वा 
पीठम्वा विशिकरंम्वा चतुरग्रक वा कुच्चम्वा बिम्बोहनम्वा प्रज्ञायेयत्वा 
वा.। प्रज्ञायायत्वा वा ततो प्रक्रमन्तो न उद्वरेय वा न उद्दरायेय वा 
ग्नामन्त्रयित्वा वा THAT पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

75, यो gata: सांधिके भिक्षुविहारे अन्तोशय्यां पन्नायेत्वा 
प्रज्ञयायेत्वा [वा] । ततो भ्रमन्तो न zia वा न उद्दरायेय वा 
[26 A] ग्रनामन्त्रयित्वा वा प्रक्रमेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

wa yatta भिक्षूस्य ढुष्तो दुपान्कुपितो अनात्तमनो 
सांधिका भिक्षुविहारा भिक्षून्निकदेय बा निकढढायेश्र वा श्रन्तमसतो 
निहि भिक्षति वा वादेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ |! 


l7. यो एुनभिक्ष wife भिक्षविहारे जानेन्भिक्षणां Wed HT 
fe शय्यां हि पश्चादगत्वा मध्ये शय्यां प्रज्ञायेय यस्योद्वहिष्यति सो 


I—This reading is missing in the Sarvastivadin text 
the Pali text reads विहेसाय, 5 
2z-Ihe Sarvastivadin text reads पातनात्‌; the Pali text 
reads पातव्यताय. Pac. IX p. 34 (Oldenberg.) र 
3—Compare with the Chinese Msg. 
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भक्रमिष्यतीति एतदेव प्रत्ययं कृत्वा अनन्यमिमं तस्य भिक्षूस्य उद्वाहन 


TARER ॥ 

is, यो पुनभिक्षूः सांघिके भिक्षूविहारोपरि वैहायसं कुटिकाये 
आहत्य पादके मंचे वा पीठे वा अभिनिषीदेय वा अभिनिपद्येय वा 
पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

79, यो पुनभिक्षूञ्जानन्सप्राणकेनोदकेन तृणं वा म॒त्तिकां वा 
faa वा सिंचायेय वा पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

20, महल्लक भिक्षुणा विहारं छादापयमानेन यावद्वारकोषा 
अगलप्रतिष्ठान [265] मालोकसन्धिपरिकम्मसुपादाय द्वे वा त्रयो 
वा च्छादनपर्याया ग्रधिष्ठिहितव्याः । अल्पहरिते स्थितेन aqu 
अधिष्ठिहेय अल्पहरिते स्थितोपि पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

उद्दानं [77] बीजं [72] अन्यवादं [75] उध्यायनं [74] मञ्च 
[75] सव्या [76] निकट्टनं [77] पूर्व्योपगतं [78] वेहायसं [79] उदक 
[20] च्छादनेन ॥ द्वितीयोवगः ॥ 

2, यो पुनभिक्ष असम्मतो भिक्षुणीमोवदेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

सम्मतोवापि fren भिक्षणीमोवदेय विकाले अस्तंगते at 
HATA अरुणे पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

23, यो पनभिक्ष ओवादपेक्षो भिक्षुणी उपाश्रयप्ुपसंक्रामेय 
सन्तं भिक्षमनामन्त्रयित्वा अन्यत्र समये पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 
तत्रायं समयो गिलानाभिक्षुणी ओवदितव्याः अनुशासितव्या! 
भवति अ्रयमत्रसमयो ॥ 

2, यो पुनभिक्ष भिश्षुमेवं वदेय आमिषहेतो आयुष्मन्भिक्ष 
भिक्षणीं ओवदतीति पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

as, यो gatas भि [274] क्षणीय साप्रमेको एकाएरहो 


po — r.--Ms. गायुष्मैन्‌ : E = 
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26, यो पुनभिक्षू मिशुणीयसा्थ संविधाय अरध्वानमागं प्रति- 


Tay अन्तमसतो ग्रासान्तरं पि अन्यत्रसमये पाचत्तिकम्‌॥ तत्रायं 
समयो मागो भवति | सभयो सप्रतिभयो सासंकसम्मंतो अयमत्र समयो । 

27, यो पुनभिक्षु भिक्ुणीयसाधं संविधाय एकनावां अभिरुहेय 
उद्धेगामिनीस्वा अधोगामिनीम्वा अन्यत्र तिर्यात्तरणाय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

28, यो gare न्यातिकाये भिश्षुणीये चीबरं दद्यादन्यत्र 
पतुन्तकेनः पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

29, यो पुनभिक्षुरन्यातिकाये भिक्षुशीये stat सीवेय वा 
सीवायेय वा पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

30, यो पुनभिक्षूजानन्भिक्षुणी परिपाचितं पिन्डपात्रं परिभुंजेय 

अन्यत्र पूर्व्वेशृही' समारम्भे पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

उद्यानं ॥ [2x] असम्मतो [22] सम्मतोरपि [25] ओवादो 
[24] अमिषं [25] निषद्याच [26] अध्वानमागो [27] नावा च 
[25] [27B] देति । [29] सीवेति [०] परिपाचनेन॥ तृतीयो वगः ॥ 

L एकाहपरमं yar अगिलानेन अबसथपिन्डपात्रो? 
परिभुंझितव्या तदुत्तरिं परिभुंज्ये पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

82, परम्पराभोजने रन्यत्र समये पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

'तत्रायं समयो । गिलानसमयो चीवरदानकालसमयो 
अयमत्र समयो” | 

38, यो पुनभिश्षुभुजावीप्रवारितो उत्थितो आसनातो अनतिरिक्त 


774] text reads पारिबत्तका (exchange). 

2— Chinese Msg. reads here * old donor”, 

3—Ms. reads अवशथपिन्डपात्रो. 

4— The Satvastivadin reads तत्रायं समयो गिलानसमयो चीवरदान- 
समयो. The Pali text reads गिलानसमयो चीवरदानसमयो 
चीवरकारसमयो. ( 


. ‘5—Superfluous reading तत्रायं समयो गिज्ञानसमयो पाचत्तिकम 
in the Ms, : sj 
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34. यो पुनभिश्ुजानन्भिक्ष थुक्ताविपवारितमुत्यितमासनातो 
आसादनाभेक्षो अनतिरिक्तकृतेन खादनीयेन वा भोजनीयेन वा 
उपनिमन्त्रेय एहि भिक्षु ख़ादाह ase वा a भुक्तस्मि 
पाचत्तिकय tl 

35, यो पुनभिक्षरदिन्नमप्रतिग्राहितं घुखद्वारिकमाहारमाहारेय 
अन्यत्रोदक दन्तपोणे पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

86, [28A] विकालाभोजने पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

37, सन्निधेकार भोजने पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

38, भिक्षु खो पुनः कूले हि उपसंक्रान्तं प्रेवारेत्सुपूवेहि वा 
मन्थे हि वा तथा प्रवारितेन भिश्षुणा यावन्त्रिपात्रपूरपरमं ततो 
्रतिग्रहितव्यं | प्रतिग्रहित्वा वहिद्दानीहरितव्यं वहिद्दानीहरित्वा अगि 
लानके हि भिक्ष हि साध सम्बिभजित्वा खादितव्यं अंजितव्यं तदुत्तरिं 
ह वहिद्वोनीहरित्वा अगिलानके हि भिक्ष हि até सम्वि- 
भजित्वा वा असंविभजित्वा वा खादेव वा अजेय वा पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

39, यानि खो प॒नरिमानि प्रणीतसम्मतानि भोजनानि भवन्ति 
संय्यथीद्‌ं सर्पिस्तिलं मधुफाणितं दुग्धं दधि मत्स्यं मासं यो पनभिक्ष- 
रेवं रूपाणि प्रणीतसम्मतानि भोजनानि आत्मात्वाय अगिलानो कूले 
हि विश्ञेपेत्वा वा विज्ञापयेत्वा वा खादेय वा भुंजेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

40, गणभोजने अन्यत्रसमये पाच [283] त्तिक | 

तत्रायं समयो गिलानसमयो चीवरदानकालसमयो अध्वानगमन- 
समयो नावाभिरोहणसमयो महासमयो श्रवणशुक्तं अयमत्रसमयो | 

उद्यानं | [37] आवसथो [2] परम्परा [55] प्रवारणा [34] 

° = आसदना [55] श्रदिन्नं [6] विकालं [7] संनिधि [8] मन्थां 
2o dg विज्ञप्ति! [4०] गणभोजनेन ॥ चतुर्थो वग! || - = 


4 फा० ४ Ü 
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4i, यो पुनर्भिक्षुरात्मार्थीथ अगिलानो क्षोभिस्मिन्वितापना 
प्रोक्तो | तृणं वा काष्ठं बा गोमयं वा सकलिकांवा TEAL संकारस्वा 
आदपहेय वा आदहायेय वा अन्यत्र समये पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

49, यो पुनर्भिक्षुरुपसंपन्नेन पुदृगलेन are sut द्विरात्रं 
त्रिरात्रं वा सहगारशय्यां meds पाचत्तिकस्‌। 

48, यो पुनर्मिशषु्मिक्षूणां कर्मणाच्छन्दन्दत्वा पश्चाहुदुष्टो 
दोषान्कुपितो अनात्तमनो wd बदेय अदिन्नं मे च्छन्दो cleat में 
च्छन्दो अकृतान्येतानि कर्माणि दुष्कृतान्येतानि कर्माणि नाहमे 
[294] तेषां कमेणाच्छन्दं देमीति वदेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

44, यो पुनभिक्षू भिक्षूमेबं बदेय एहि त्वं मायुष्मान्य्रामं पिन्डाय 
प्रविशिष्यामः | अहश्च ते तत्र किञ्चिदापयिष्यं। सो तत्र तस्य 
किञ्चिदापयिस्वा वा ्रदापयित्वा वा पश्चादुद्योजनं प्रक्षो एवं वदेय 
गच्छ त्वमायष्मन्नमे त्वया सार्धं फासुः भवति कथाय वा निषदाय 
वा । एकस्ये च मम फासु भवति | कथाय वा निषद्याय बा एतदेव 
प्रत्ययं कृत्वा अनन्यमिमन्तस्य भिक्षुस्य उद्योजन पाचत्तिकम्‌। 

45. यो छनभिक्षु भिक्षूनेवं बदेय तथाहमायुष्मान्तो भगवता 
धम्मन्देशितमाजानामि यथा ये इसे अन्तरायिका धर्मा उक्ता भगवता 
तान्मतिसेवतो वा नालमन्तरायाय । सो भिक्षू भिक्षू हि एवमस्य 
वचनीयो मा आयुष्मन्नेबम्वद मा.भगवन्तम्‌ आचक्ष | असता बुद्धयाही 
तेन अन्तरायिका एवमायुष्म [293] न्धर्माः समाना अन्तरायिका 
धर्मा उक्ता भगवता अलश्च पुनस्तान्‌ प्रतिसेवतो? अन्तरायाय | एवं च 
सो भिक्षु भिक्नुहि बुच्यमानो तं वस्तुं प्रतिनिस्सरेय इत्येतं कुशलान्नो 
च प्रतिनिस्सरेय | सो भिक्षु भिश्लुहि याबन्तृतीयकं समनुग्राहितव्यो 
समनुभाषितव्यो तस्य बस्तुस्य प्रतिनिस्सगाय यावन्तृतीयकं समलु- 
ग्राहियमाणो वा समनुभाषियमाणो बा तं बस्तं प्रंतिनिस्सरेय इत्येतं 


[2 


2—Ms, téads प्रतिषेवतो. s 2 
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` कुशलं नो च प्रतिनिःसरेय सो भिक्षू; समग्रेण संघेन उ्िपितव्यो इमं 


तस्य भिश्नुस्य उक्षेपण पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 
46, यो पुन भिक्षु्जानन्मिक्षु तथा उक्षित समग्रेण संघेन धर्मेण विन- 
येन यथावादिं तथा कारितां पापिकां दृष्टि अप्रतिनिस्सरणं तं अकृतानु- 
र्म Wh वा संवसेय वा सहगारशय्याम्वा Seq पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 
47, श्रमणुद्देशोपि चेदेवं बदेयं त [०4] थाहमायुष्मान्तो 
भगवता धर्मदेशितमाजानामि यथा ये इमे अन्तरायिका कामा उक्ता 
भगवता तान्प्रतिसेवतो नालमन्तरायाय सो श्रमणुद्देशो भिक्षूहि 
एवमस्य वचनीयो मा आयुष्मन्‌ श्रमणुद्देश एवम्वद मा भगवन्तः 
मस्याचक्ष असतादुद्ग्रहीतेन अन्तरायिका एवायुष्मन्श्रमणुदेशकामाः | 
समाना अन्तरायिकाः कामा उक्ता भगवता अलं च पुनस्तान्मतिसेवतो 
अन्तरायाय। एवश्च सो श्रमणुद्देशो भिक्षू हि वुच्यमानो d वस्तु 
प्रतिनिःसरेय इत्येतं कुशलन्नो च प्रतिनिस्सरेयस्तो श्रमणुद्दशो भिक्षूहि 
यावन्तृतीयकं समनुग्राहितव्यो समनुभाषितव्यो तस्य वस्तुस्य प्रतिनिः- 
स्सगाय यावन्तृतीयकं समनुग्राहियमाणो वा समनुभाषियमाणो वा 
तं वस्तुं प्रतिनिःसरेय इत्येतं कुशलन्नो च प्रतिनिःसरेयः [०5] सो 
श्रमणुददशो भिक्षू हि नाशयितव्यो अद्यदग्रेण ते आयुष्मन्‌ श्रमणुद्देश 
न चैव सो भगवानस्तथागतो(१)ईन्सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धे शास्ताव्यपदिशितव्यो 
यं पि च दानि लभसि भिक्षूर्हि साथ द्विरात्रं वा त्रिरात्रम्वा सहगार- 
शय्यां सायिते अद्यदग्रेण नास्ति गच्छनस्य चल प्रपलाहि | यो पुनभिक्षू 
E श्रमणुद्देश यथावादीन्तथा कारितां' पापिकां इष्टिम- 
प्रतिनिःसरन्तं अकृतानुधम्मं उपस्थाये वा उपलायेय वा संथुंजेय वा 
संवसेय वा सहगारशय्यां वा कल्पेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 
. 48, नवचीवरलाभिना भिक्षुणा त्रयाणाम्दुवर्णीकरणानामन्यतरा- 
न्यतर' हु्व्वण्णीर्करणसादयितव्यं | नीलम्वा कद्मम्वा कालऱ्यामन्वा 
oat च भिक्षूरनादाय नवं चीचरप्ररिुंजेय पाचत्तिकप | `° 


\.I—Ms. reads कारीन्ता. 
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49, यो पुनर्भिक्षूरन्यत्र अध्यारामे वा अध्यावसथे वा । रतनम्वा , 


[378] रतनसंमतम्वा उद्ग्रृह्माय वा उदग्रह्मायेय वा पाचत्तिकम्‌। 
आकांक्षमाणेन भिक्षुणा रतनस्वा रतनसम्मतम्या । श्रध्यारामे वा 
अध्यावसथे वा उद्गृह्णीतव्यं वा उद्ग्रह्माययितव्यं वा यस्य भविष्यति 
सो हरिष्यतीति एतदेवप्रत्ययं कृत्वा अनन्यमियमत्रसामीची | 

50, अन्वद्धमासं UAT भगवता अन्यत्रसमये पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

तत्रायं समयो saat मासो शेषे ग्रीष्माणाम्बषोणां च 
पुरिमो मासो इत्येते अर्धातीय मासः परिदाहकालसमयो अध्वान- 
गमनकालसमयो' गिलानसमयो कर्मसमयो वातसमयो हृष्टिसमयों 
अयमत्रसमयो? । 

उद्यानम्‌ ॥ [47] क्षोभिः [42] सहगार [43] च्छन्दम्‌ [44] 
उद्योजना [45-46-47] त्रयोऽन्तरायिका [49] अकृतकल्पम्‌ [49] 
रतनं [5०] स्नानेन ॥ पञ्चमो aT ॥ 

5L यो पुनभिश्नु जानिश्र प्राणकमुदक परिशुंजेय पाचत्तिकम्‌। 

52, यो पुनभिक्षू अवेलक [73] स्य वा अवेलिकाय वा 
परिव्राजकस्य वा परिव्राजकाये वा स्वहस्तं खादनीयस्वा भोजनीयस्वा 
दद्यात्पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

53, यो पुनभिक्षू जानन्तं भोजनीये कुले अनुपखञ्जासनेः 
निषद्यां aera पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

54, यो पुनभिश्ु जनि भोजनीये कुले प्रतिच्छन्नासने निषद्या 
कल्पेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

55, यो पुनभिशुरुषक्तां से' नाम्दशनाय गच्छेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 


I—Ms. adds a superfluous समयो. 

2—Pali text reads जानम्‌ . ^ 

3—Sarvastivadin text reads अनुध्रस्काद्यासने; the Pali text ५ 
feads अनुपखज्ज़ासने. n 

4.—Ms. reads शे. ‘ ^ 
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, 56, स्यात्तस्य भिक्षुस्य कचिदेव' प्रत्ययोसनायाङ्गमनाय द्वि- 
[रा] त्रम्बा त्रिरात्रम्वा तेन भिक्षुणासेनायां वसितव्यं quu वसेय? 
पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

57, तत्रापि च भिक्षु द्विरात्रम्बा त्रिरात्रम्वा सेनायां वसमानो 
आयूहिकम्वा नियूहिकंस्वा अनेक व्यूह म्वा ध्वजाम्वा शीषम्वा 
दशनाय गच्छेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

58, “यो पुनभिश्षु भिक्षु प्रहरेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

59, यो पुनभिश्नु भिक्षुस्य तलशक्तिकामावर्जेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

60, यो पुनर्भिक्षु जानन्‌ भिक्षूस्य दुस्थूलामापत्ति कृ [324] 
तमव्याचीणणां च्छादेय सो न परेषामारोचेय किन्ति सेमापरे 
जानन्नेति अवद्य प्रतिच्छादने पाचत्तिकम्‌। 

उद्यानं ॥ [57] सप्राणकम्‌ [2] अवेलको [55] अनुपखज्नं | 
[54] प्रतिछन्नासनं [55-56-57] सेनायां [58] प्रहरति [59] तल- 
शक्तिका [6०] प्रतिच्छादनेन ॥ षष्ठो वग्गः ॥ 

él. यो घुनभिश्षु संचिन्त्य तिर्यग्योनिगतं प्राणिनं जीविताद 
व्यपरोपेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 

62, यो gafay भिक्षुस्य संचिन्त्य कौकृत्यमुपसंहरेय किन्तिस 
मुहत्तम्पि अफासु भवेदिति पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 
IMs. reads कोचिदेव 2—Ms. reads aX 3—Pali text 
reads—dvirattatirattam ce bhikhu senaya vasamano 
nyyodhikam va balaggam va senabyüham và anikadassanam 
và gaccheyya, pacittiyan ti. The Sarvastivadin text reads— 
dviratra paramam ced bhiksuh senayam vasaty udyuthikam 
senām datcanaya mad dhavajagram va balagram va anika- 
darganam và patyantika. Journal Asiatique Nov.-Dec. 7975 


p- $72- 
4. No. 58 Chinese, Msg. has “when he is -angty 


and displeased 
\ 5- शेठ, 67 Chihese Msg. has no reference to तियेग्योनि, ` 
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63, यो पुनर्भिक्षू भिक्षूस्य वा भिश्षुणीये वा श्रामणेरस्ये वा | 


श्रामणेरीये वा शिक्षमाणाये वा चीवरम्दत्वा अप्रत्युद्धरेय परिभुंजेय 
अप्रत्युद्धारपरिभोगे पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

64. यो पुनभिक्षू fuper पात्रिं वा चीवरं वा निषीदनं वा 
सूचीविग्रहम्वा अपनिहेयम्वा अपनिहायेय वा अन्तमसतो" हास्याश्चापि 
पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

65, यो पुनभिक्षू भिक्षू भीषेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ 

66. उदके [23] हस्तसम्मर्दनात्‌ पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

67, अङ्गलिम्रचोदनात्‌ पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

68, यो पृनभिक्ष्‌ मातृग्रामेण are संविधाय अध्वानमार्ग 
marry अन्तमसतो ग्रामान्तरं पि पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ | 

69, यो पुनर्भिक्षू मातृग्रामेण ae सहृगारशय्यां कल्पेय 
पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

70. यो पुनर्मिक्षु मात्ग्रामेण ate एको एकायरहो निषद्या 
कल्पेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 


उद्यानम्‌ । [67] संचिन्त्य [62] कोकृत्य 63] ममल्युदधरित्य 
[64] कापनिहेय [65] भिषेय [66] उदके [67] अंगुली [63] संविधाय 
[69] सहगार [70] निषद्याय ॥ सप्तमो वण्गः N 

77, यो gafa, जानन्तं उनविंशतिवर्ष genet भिक्षु उपसंपादेय 
सो च पुद॒गलो अलुपसंपन्नो ते च भिक्ष गाद्या इमंस्तथा भिक्षुणाग्हणं 
पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

72. यो पर्क्ष जानन्स्तैन्यसार्थेन साथ संविधाय अध्वानमागं 
प्रतिपद्यय अन्तमसतो ग्रामान्तरं पि पाचत्तिकम्‌ | 


€ 


7-४०. 63 Chinese Msg. doe? not mention the specific ८ 
fiye types of disciples. ees 
- 2,—Mis. reads अन्तमशतो, f / 
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73, यो पुनर्भिक्षू स्वहस्तपृथ्वीम्‌ खनेय वा [5A] खनायेय 

वा अन्तमसतो इह खनेहीति एवं वदेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 
7५, चातुर्मासिकं भिक्षुणा प्रत्येक प्रवारणा सादयितव्या तदुत्तरिं 
सादियेय अन्यत्र पुनः प्रवारणाये अन्यत्र यावज्जीविकाये पाचत्तिकम्‌ l 
75, यो घुनर्भिक्ष्‌ भिक्षू हि एवं वुच्यमानो इमे हि ते आयुष्मन्‌ 
पश्च हि आपत्तिकाये अनध्यावाचाय शिक्षा करणीयेति | सो भिक्षू तां 
| भिशुनेवं वदेय न यावदहमायुष्मन्तानां' वचनेन शिक्षिष्य॑ यावदहं न 
| द्रक्ष्यामि स्थविरान्मिक्षून्‌ सत्रधरान विनयधरान्‌ मातृकाधरान्‌ मध्यमा- 
| न्मिक्षून्‌ सत्रधरान्विनयधरान्‌ मातृकाधरान्‌ नवकान्भिक्षू सत्रधरान्‌ 
विनयधरान्‌ मातृकाधराज्नतांस्तावदहमुपसंक्रम्य परिपृष्ठिष्यं परिभरनी 
करिष्यन्ति पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ शिक्ष्यकामेन भिक्षुणा आज्ञातव्यभुपलक्षित- 
| व्यञ्चुपधारयितव्यम्‌ ॥ 
| 76, सुरामैरेय मद्यपानं पा [335] पचत्तिकम्‌ | 
| 77, भिश्षुनादर्थे पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 
| 78, यो पुनर्भिक्षू भिक्ष हि कलहजाते हि भन्डन जाते हि 
| विग्रहविवादापन्ने हि विहरन्ते हि उपश्रोत्रस्थाने तिष्ठेय यं एते 
| दिष्यन्ति d श्रृत्वा उपसंहरिष्यामीति | एतदेव प्रत्ययं कृत्वा ग्रनन्य- 
मिमन्तस्य भिक्षूस्य उपश्रोत्रस्थाने पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

79, यो पृनभिक्षूः संघे विनिश्‍चयकथा हि वत्तमाना हि 
उत्थायासनात्मक्रमेय सन्तं भिक्षूमनामन्त्रयित्वा अन्यत्र तथारूपे 
अत्यायिके करणीये पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

80, यो पुनभिक्षू आरण्यके शय्यासने विहरन्तो विकाले ग्रामं 
प्रविशेय सन्तं भिक्षूमनामन्त्रयित्वा अन्यत्र तथारूपे अत्यायिके 

* करणीये पाचत्तिकम्‌॥ | 


E^ ,  I—Ihefe is no mepti ga of मातृकाधरान्‌ or विनयधरान्‌ or 
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उद्दानं ॥ [n] ऊनविंशति [72] Sand [7] पृथिवी [74] ` 


प्रवारणा [75] न शिक्षिष्यं [76] मद्यपान [77] मनादर्य [78] git 
[79] विनिश्चय [8०] आरण्यकेन ॥ अष्टमो वर्ग I 

8, यो पुन भिक्षू सभक्तो समानो पूवे [5५] भक्तं पश्चाद्गक्तं 
वा कुलेषु mama सन्तं भिक्षुमनामन्त्रयित्वा अन्यत्र समये 
पाचत्तिकस्‌ ॥ 

तत्रायम्‌ समयो चीवरदानकालसमयो अयमत्रसमयो ॥ 


82,' यो पुनभिक्षू राज्ञा! क्षत्रियस्य मूर्धा अभिषिक्तस्य जनपद्‌- ` 


स्थामवीर्यमाप्रस्य अन्तःपुरं प्रविशेयानिष्क्रान्ते राजाने अनिष्क्रान्ते 
अन्तःपुरे अनिग्गते हि रतने हि अन्तमसतो इन्द्रकीलस्पि अतिक्रमेय 
पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

83, यो पुनभिक्षू दन्तमयम्वा अस्थिमयस्वा शृङ्गमयस्वा 
सुवण्णमयम्वा रूप्यमयस्वा रतनमयम्या सूचीविग्रह॑ कारापेय भेदन 
पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

Si, मञ्चस्वा पीठम्या भिक्षुणा कारापयमाणेन सुगताष्टाडुल- 
TTT पादकाः कारापयितव्याः | अन्यत्राट्टनीये तदुत्तरिं कारापेय 
च्छेदन पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

55, यो gef तूल संस्तृते मंचे बा पीठे वा अभिनिषीदेय 
वा अभिपद्य वा उद्दाल [343] न पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

86, निषीदनं भिक्षुणा कारापयमाणेन प्रामाणिकं कारापयि- 
तव्यम्‌ । तत्रेदं प्रमाणं दीघंशो द्वे वितस्तीयो सुगतवितस्तिना तिर्यग्ड- 
मन्यत्र दशवितस्ति कं तदुत्तरं कारापेय च्छेदन पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

87, कन्इतिच्छादनं भिक्षुणा कारापयमाणेन प्रामाणिक 
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` कारापयितव्य | até प्रमाणं दीघो चत्वारि वितस्तीयो सुगतवित- 


स्तिना तिये तदुत्तरिं कारापेय च्छेदनपाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

88, वषाशाप्टिका भिक्षुणा कारापयमाणेन प्रामाणिका कारा- 
पयितव्या wig प्रमाणं दीघंशों षडिवतस्तीयो सुगतवितस्तिनाः 
Radi | तदुत्तरिं कारापेय च्छेदन पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

89, यो पुनभिक्षू सुगतचीवरप्रमाणं चीवरं कारापेय किञ्चितस्य 
भगवते तथागतस्याहतः सम्यकू संबुद्धस्य सुगतस्य सुगतचीवरप्रमाणं 
Aan नव वितस्तीयो सुगतवितस्तिना [554] fran पढ़ इदन्तस्य 
भगवतो तथागतस्याहतः सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धस्य सुगतस्य सुगतचीवरप्रमाणं 
ततो वां पुनरुत्तरिं कारापेय च्छेदन पाचत्तिकम्‌ |i 

90, यो gata भिक्षूस्य ` दुस्तो दोषान्कुपितो अनाज्ञनो 
agaa संघातिरेषेण धर्म्मेणानुध्वंसेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

9, यो पुनभिक्षू जानन्‌ सांधिकं लाभं संघे परिणतं genet 
पुद्गलस्य परिणामेय पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ 

92, यो पुनभिक्षूरन्वद्धमासं सूत्रे प्रातिमोक्षे उदिश्यमाने एवं 
वदेय अद्य पुनरह जानामि .इदानां पुनरह॑ जानामि अयम्पि धर्मो _ 
ूत्रागतो सूत्रपर्यापन्नो अन्वर्द्धासं at प्रातिमोक्षे Te शमागच्छति 
यावदहन्ननानामि तावन्नास्तीत्थं मक्षमापत्तिनानेअ च ते भिक्षु तं 
fray सकृत्दित्यिवखुत्तो त्रिक्खुत्तो आगतपूव्व पि सन्निधपूव्वं पि कः 
पुनव्वांदो बहुशो नास्ति खो पुनस्तस्य भिक्षूस्य [359] अज्ञानेन 
मुक्तिः | अथ झ्यांपि च सो भिक्षूरापत्तिमापन्नो तु क्षिप्रमेव यथाधम्म 
यथाविनयं कारापयितव्यो उत्तरिं संमोहमापादयितव्यो तस्य ते 
आयुष्मन्‌. लाभाहुलंब्धायस्त्वं अन्वद्धमासं सूत्रे प्रतिमोक्षे R- 
भानेनास्थीकृत्वा न मनसि कृत्वा न सव्वचेतसा समन्वाहृत्य अवहित- 
at emer ˆ धर्मश्णोषीति इमन्तस्य भिक्षूस्य सम्मोहनया 


“पाचत्तिकम्‌ ॥ ‘ 


उद्दानम्‌ ॥ [87] - सभक्तो [82] Tat [35] सूचीग्रह [84] we 


[85] तूलू [86] निषीदनं (87) कन्ड [88] वर्षाशाष्टिका [89] सुगत- ° ° 
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चीवर [oo] मभ्याख्यानं [97] परिणामन [92] पज्ञानकेन ॥ | 


नवमो वग्गः ॥ 

'बग्गाणाखुद्दानं [+] मृषा [2] बीजं [5] असम्मतो [4] एकाहः 
परमो [5] ifr [6] सप्राणकं [7] सञ्चिन्त्य [8] उनविंश्ञति [9] 
सभक्तकेन ।। नवम! TET? ॥ 

खो पुनरायुप्मन्तो द्वानवति शुद्धपाचत्तिका धर््मास्तत्रयुष्मन्तो 
पृच्छामि कचित्थ परिशुद्धा द्वितीयस्पि आयुष्म [6] न्तो पृच्छामि 
afar परिशुद्धाः । तृतीयस्पि आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कचित्य 
परिशुद्धाः परिशुद्धा अत्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तूष्णी मेवमेतन्धारयामि | 

VI. THE FOUR PRATIDESANIYA DHARMAS. 
इमे खो एनरायुष्मन्तो चत्वारः पातिदेशनिका धर्मा अन्वद्धमासं 
सूत्रे प्रातिमोक्षे उद्द शमागच्छन्ति | 

L यो पुनभिक्षु आरण्यके शयनासने बिहरनतो पूर्व्वे अप्रतिसस्बेदितं 
वहिद्वा अप्रतिग्रहीतमन्तेवास वस्तुस्मिन्नगिलानो स्वहस्तं खादनीयम्वा 
भोजनीयम्वा प्रतिग्रहित्वा खादेय वा NEP वा भुक्ताविना तेन भिक्षुणा 
प्रतिदेशयितव्यं | असंप्रेयम्मे आयुष्मन्‌ गाद्यस्मातिदेशनिक धर्म्ममापत्नो 
तः धर्ममतिदेशयामि अयं धम्मो प्रातिदेशनिको ॥ 

2, यो घुनभिक्षुरन्यातिकाये भिक्षुणीये अन्तरग्रहं प्रविष्ताये 
अगिलानो स्वहस्तं खादनीयं वा भोजनीयम्वा प्रतिग्ृहित्वा खादे 
[568] य वा gesta वा भुक्ता बिना तेन भिक्षुणा प्रतिदेशयितव्यं | 
असंप्रेयम्मे आयुष्मन्‌ गाहवम्मतिदेशनिकं धर्म्ममापन्नो तं धर्म्म प्रति- 
देशयामि | अयं पि धम्मों प्रातिदेशनिको | 

3 भिक्षु खो पुनरन्तरग्रहे निमन्त्रितकान्मुझ्न्ति तत्र च भिक्षुणी 
विशवासमानस्पास्थिता भवति सो एवमाह इह ओदनं देहि इह सूप 
देहि इह व्यञ्जनं देहीति वदेय सर्वेहि ते भिक्षू हि सां भिक्षुणी. एवमस्य 


वचनीयः | SUE. तावत्तं भगिनि ,यातद्विक्षू wade एकमिक्षू« 


« 


ı—The resumé of all the 
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-पि च तां भिक्षुणीन्नेवं वदेय। आगमय तावत्त्वं भगिनि यावद्धिक्षू 


शुञ्जन्तीति थुक्तावीहि ते हि भिक्षु हि प्रतिदेशयितव्यं। असंप्रेयम्मे 
CQ ` > N ę तिदेश 

आयुष्मन्‌ गाह्यम्मतिदेशनिकं धर्ममापत्नो d धर्म प्रतिदेशयामि | अयम्पि 

धर्म्मो प्रतिदेशनिको ॥ 


4, यानि खो पुनरिमानि शेक्षसम्मता [374] नि कुलानि भवन्ति 0 
तत्र च भिक्षूः पूर्व्वे अप्रवारितो उपसंक्रमित्वा स्वहस्त खादनीयं वा 
भोजनीयं वा प्रतिग्रहित्वा खादेय वा अजेय वा शुक्ताविना तेन भिक्षुणा 
प्रतिदेशयितव्यं | असंप्रेयम्मे आयुष्मन्‌ गाह्य प्रतिदेशनिकं धर्ममापन्नो 
तं धर्म प्रतिदेशयामि | अयं पि धमो प्रतिदेशनिको ॥ 

उद्दानम्‌ ॥ [7] आरण्यक [2] मन्तरग्रृहे [3] भिक्षू च निमन्त्रितकाः 
[4] शैक्षसम्मतेन चत्वारः उद्दिष्टाः ॥ 


खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो चत्वारः प्रातिदेशनिका धर्मासतत्रायुष्मन्तो 
gala aaa परिशुद्धाः | द्वितीयम्पि आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ 
प्रिशुद्धाः तृतीयम्पि आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः परि- 
शुद्धाः अत्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तृष्णीमेवमेतं धारयामि | 


VII. THE SIXTY-SEVEN SAIKSA DHARMAS. 


इमे खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो' सातिरेक पश्चाषड्‌ शिक्षाधर्म्मा अन्वद्ध- 
मासं सूत्रे प्रातिमोक्षे उददेशमाग [573] च्छन्ति | 


L परिमण्डलन्निवसनं निवासयिष्यामीति शिक्षा करणीया | 
2, परिमण्डलं चीवरं प्रावरिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

3, स्वसंद्ृतो अन्तरग्रहभुपसंक्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
4, न उञ्षिप्चक्षूरन्तरग॒हमुपसंक्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
B, RAA अन्तरग्रृहमुपसंक्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 


o g 


ı—The text actually has sixtyseven rules but here it 
mentions सातिरेक पञ्चाशत्‌ (more than fifty dharmas) = 
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6, 'न उभग्गीकाय अन्तरशृहुपसंक्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया । , 


7, न ओगुण्ठिकाय अन्तरशृहमुपसंक्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
8, न उक्षिप्तिकाय अरन्तरग्रहमुपसंक्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
9, “न उक्कुट्टिकाय अ्रन्तरग्रहमुपसंक्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
70, न खस्भकृतो ग्रन्तरग्रहयुपसंक्रमिण्यापरीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
lL, न कायप्रचालकमन्तरग्रहमुपसंक्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
2, न शौषप्रचालकमन्तरग्रहमुपसं [84] क्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया । 
78, न बाहुविक्षेपकमन्तरग्रहमुपसंक्रमिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
उदानम्‌ [x] निवसनं [2] प्रावरणं [5] giad [4] चक्षूः [5] 
शब्द [6] नोभग्णीका [7] न ओगुण्ठिका [8] नोक्षिप्तिका [9] न 
उक्कुट्टिका [7०] न खम्भ [7] न काय [72] न शीषं [723] न बाह- 
केन । प्रथमो वग्गः | 
4, सुसंहतो अन्तरग्रृहे निषीदिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
75, न उक्षिक्षचक्षू अन्तरणृहे निषीदिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
76, Fee अन्तरग्र॒हे निषीदिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
77, न उभर्गीकाय अ्रन्तरग्रहे निषीदिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
8, न ओणुण्डिकाय ग्रन्तरग्रहे निषीदिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
9, न उक्षिसिकाय अन्तरग्रहे निषीदिष्यामीति झिक्षाकरणीया | 
20, “न ओसक्तिकाय अन्तरग्रहे निषीदिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 


2], न पल्लत्थिकाय अन्तरग्रहे निषी [588] दिष्यामीति 
शिक्षाकरणीया | 


22, न खस्भकृता eure निषीदिश्यामीति शि [क्षा] करणीया | 


I—The Pali text reads na ujjhaggikaya 
2—The Chinese Msg. has entering 
toes 8२ 


the house on 


—The Chinese Msg. reads ‘to sitin the house with- 
cut embracing the knees .? 
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23, न अन्तरग्रहे' निषण्णो इस्तं pon पादको कूत्यम्वा 

करिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 
दानं ॥ [74] सुसंहतो [75] चक्षुः [76] शब्द [7] नोफग्गिका 

[78] नओशुण्ठिका [79] नो क्षिप्तिका [2०] नोशक्तिका [27] न पल्लत्थिका 
[22] न खम्भ [25] न हस्तपादकोकृत्येन । द्वितीयो वग्गः ॥ 

24, सत्कृत्य पिण्डपात्रं प्रतिग्हिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

35, समसूर्प पिण्डपात्रं परिभ्र्धिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

26, न स्तूपकारकं पिण्डपात्रं परिभ्रुद्धिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया । 

27, नावकीण्णेकारकं? पिण्डपात्रं परिभुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

28, *नावगण्डकारकं पिण्डपात्रं परिभुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया। 

29, न frat निचारकं पिण्डपात्रं परिभुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

30, नाति werd हि कवडे हि पिण्डपात्रं परिभुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया | [594] 

8, नानागतेकवडे gaat विवरिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

32, न कवडोत्क्षेपकं पिण्डपात्रं परिभुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

88, न कवडच्छेदकं पिण्डपात्रं परिभुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

34, “न सकवडेन मुखेन वाच भाषिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया । 

उद्दानं ॥ [24] सत्कृत्य [25] समसूप [26] न सूप [27] 
नावकीण्ण [28] नावगन्ड [29] न जिह्वा [३०] नातिमहान्त' [37] 


i—Ms. reads ञ्रनन्त...... 
2—Chinese Msg. has not got this tule. It is a new 
tule. 
3—Uptill now the numbeting of the Chinese Msg 
and.the present text was identical but henceforth it varies 
Please refer to the concordance table in .the introduc- 
, tion. 9 & A 2 
ae a The Chinese Msg. reads ‘not to clean the bowl 
with fingers 
¢ CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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नानागत' [32] न कवडोत्सेपक [3] न कवडच्छेदक [34] न सकवडेन 


सुखेन वाचं ॥ तृतीयो TT ॥ 

35, न पात्रं निल्लेहकं पिण्डपात्रं परिमुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया । 

86, न हस्तनिरलेहकं पिण्डपात्रं परिभुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

37, नांगुंलिर्लेहकं पिण्डपात्रं परिभृंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

38, न चुच्चूकारं पिण्डपात्रं परिभृंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

39, न सुरुसुरुकारं पिण्डपात्रं परिमंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

40, न शुलुशुळकारकं पिण्डपात्रं परिभंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

4l, न हस्तनिद्धनकं पिण्डपात्रं परि्ुञ्जिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

42, न' सित्थावकारक पिण्डपात्रं परिभुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया । 

43, नातिवेलापरस्य॒पात्रन्निध्यायिष्यामि ओध्यायनकमतामु- 
पादायेति झिक्षाकरणीया | 

44, पात्रसंज्ञीपिण्डपात्रं परिव्श्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

45, न अगिलानो ओदनम्वा ATA व्यञ्जनस्वा आत्मात्वाय 
कुले हि विज्ञापेत्वा वा विज्ञापायेत्वा वा पिण्डपात्रं परिभुंजिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया । 

46, नदिन्नदिन्नानिष्ठं जनानि ओदनेन प्रच्छादयिष्यामि | भूयो 

[गमनकमंतामुपादायेति झिक्षाकरणीया | 

47. न ससिथाम्यानोदकं पृथिव्यान्निषिञ्चिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया । 

48, न are पाणिना पानीयस्थालकं प्रतिशृह्निष्यामीति 
शिक्षाकरणीया । 

उद्दानम्‌ ॥ [5-637] त्रयो निल्लेहाः | [38] चुचु [59] सुरुसुरु 
[404] [40] न ISI [47] न हस्त [42] न सित्थ [43] न ओध्यायन 


I—Ms. reads हस्तनिद्धतकं 


2—Ms. reads सित्थापकारकं / £ S 
3—The Chinese Msg. mentions only ‘food’ and not 


other things vig., rice, soup and vegetables mentioned here. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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` [44] पात्रसंज्ञी [45] विज्ञप्ति [46] च्छादयति [47] पात्रोदक [48] 


ससित्थेन ॥ चतुथो वगः ॥ 
_ 49, न थितो निषण्णस्य अगिलानस्य धम्मन्देशयिष्यामीति 

शिक्षाकरणीया । 

50, न निषण्णो निषद्यस्य अगिलानस्य धर्मन्देशयिष्यामीति 
शिक्षाकरणीया । 

bl. न नीचासने निषण्णो उच्चासने निषण्णो अगिलानस्य 
धर्मन्देशयिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

52, न उपानहारूढस्य अगिलानस्य धर्मन्देशयिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया । र 

53, न पादुकाख्ढस्य अगिलानस्य धर्मन्देशयिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया | 

84, न ओगुण्ठिकाकृतस्य अगिलानस्य धर्मेन्देशयिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया । 

55, न संसुखावेष्ठितस्य अगिलानस्य धमेन्देशयिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया । 

56, न ओसक्तिकाय निषण्णस्यागिलानस्य धर्मन्देशयिष्यामीति 
शिक्षाकरणीया । 

57, न BRA निषण्णस्य अगिलान [4०४] स्य धर्मन्देश- 
यिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

उद्दानम्‌ ॥ [49] न थितो [5०] न निषण्णो [57] उच्चासन 
[s2] उपानह [53] पादुका [54] ओणुण्ठिका [55] न सन्मुख [56] 
न ओसक्तिका [57] न पल्तत्थिकाय | पञ्चमो वगः | 

58, न शस्त्रपाणस्य अगिलानस्य धमदेशयिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 


करणीया । - 


59, नायुधपाणिस्य अगिलानस्य धमेन्देशंयिष्यामीति शिक्षा- — 
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60, न दण्डपाणिस्य अगिलानस्य धमेन्देशयिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया । 

6L, न छत्रपाणिस्य अगिलानस्य धर्मन्देश्ञयिष्यामीति शिक्षा- 
करणीया । 

62, न उत्पथेन गच्छन्तो पथेन गच्छन्तस्य अगिलानस्य धर्मन्देश- 
यिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया । 

63, न पृष्ठतो गच्छन्तो पुरतो गच्छन्तस्य अगिलानस्य धर्मन्देश- 
यिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया । 

64, न पादेन गच्छन्तो यानेन गच्छन्तस्य अगिलानस्य धर्मन्देश- 
यिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया । 

65, न हरिते तृणे उच्छारं वा प्रश्नावं वा खेडडं वा [472] सिंहाणं 
वा अगिलानो करिष्यामीति शिक्षाकरणीया | 

66, न उदके उच्चारं वा प्रश्नावं वा Ges वा सिंहाणकं वा 
अगिलानो करिष्यामीति झिक्षाकरणीया | 

67. न स्थितो उच्चारम्वा प्रश्रावम्वा अगिलानो करिष्यामीति 
शिक्षाकरणीया । 

उद्दानम्‌ ॥ [58-59] न INJA [6०] दण्ड [67] च्छत्र [62] 
उत्पथ [63] पृष्ठतो [64] यानं [65] हरितं [66] उदक [67] स्थितेन | 
षष्ठो वगः ॥ 

` उद्दिष्ताः खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो सातिरेकपश्चाशत शेचाधर्माः | 
तत्रायुष्मन्ता पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः | द्वितीयम्पि आयष्मन्तो 
पृच्छामि कच्चित्य परिशुद्धाः । तृतीयस्पि आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि 
कच्चित्य परिशुद्धाः | परिशुद्धाः अत्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तष्णीमेवमेत- 
न्धारयामि | 
VIII. THE SEVEN ADHIKARANA SAMATHA 
DHARMAS 


इमे खो पुनरांयुष्मन्तो सप्त ऑआंधिकरणसमथाधर्मा अन्वर्धमासँ 


सूत्रे प्रातिमोक्षे उददेशमागच्छन्ति | : 
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L ये उत्पन्नोत्पन्नानामधिकरणानां शमथाय व्यपशमथाय सन्व- 
` [478] कृते | संय्यथीदँ संमुखविनयो शमथो | 

2, स्मृतिविनयो शमथो | 
L 3, अमूढविनयो शमथो | 
4, प्रतिज्ञाकारको शमथो | 
5, तस्य पापेयसिकों शमथो | 
6, यो भूयसिको शमथो | 
7, तृणपस्तारको च शमथो | सप्तमो | 
| उदिष्ताः खो पुनरायुष्मन्तो सत्त अधिकरणसमथाध्मा सूत्रा' 
| युष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः | द्वितीयं पि आयुष्मन्तो 
पृच्छामि कच्चित्थ परिशुद्धाः | तृतीयं पि आयष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कचित्य 
परिशुद्धाः | परिशुद्धाः अत्रायुष्मन्तो यस्मात्तृष्णीमेवमेतं धारयामि । 

इमे? खो पुनरायष्मन्तो दुवे धर्माः | धर्मो ATTY sequi 

aa प्रातिमोक्षे उदेशमागच्छन्ति | 


तत्र धर्मो नाम यमुभयतो विनयो | 
अनुधर्मो नाम या अन्न प्रतिपत्ति; di 
उदिष्ताः खो पुनराय॒ष्मन्तो दुवे धमाः । धमों ग्रनुधमेशु तेत्रा- 
यष्मन्तो Gare mer परिशुद्धाः | द्वितीयं पि आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि 
[42A] wfarer परिशुद्धाः तृतीयम्पि आयुष्मन्तो पृच्छामि कचित्थ 
परिशुद्धाः | परिशुद्धाः अत्रायष्मन्तो यस्मात्तृष्णीमेवमेतं धारयामि । 
उद्दिष्टं | खो पुनरायष्मन्तो प्रातिमोक्षस्य' वस्तु। उद्दिष्टं निदानं | 
उदिष्ठाइचत्वारः पाचत्तिका धमा; । उदिष्ता त्रयोदशञसंघातिशेषाः धमाः । - 


ı—The use of the term ‘ga? does not follow the 


* usual practice 
2— Cf. Introduction 
' 3—This summary makes no mention of the उपोद्धात 
`` given at the very beginnings of the present text. That shows 2 
, ..itmight be a later addition s us 
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| 
| 
| उदिष्ताः दवे अनियता धर्माः। उद्दिष्टा त्रिंशब्रिसर्गिकपाचत्तिका 
||... wand few द्वानवति शुद्ध पाचत्तिका धर्माः | उद्दिष्ताः चत्वारः 
| प्रातिदेशनिका धर्माः । उदिष्ताः सातिरेकपश्चाषड्‌ शैक्षा धमा! | 
उद्दिष्तास्सप्तधिकरणशमथाधर्मा! | उदिष्ता दुवे धमा! | धर्मो अनुधमशु | 
एतकोयं पुनस्तस्य भगवतो तथागतस्याहंतः सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धस्य थम- 
विनयो प्रातिमोक्षसूत्रागतो सूत्रपर्यापन्नो यो वा अन्योपि कश्चिद्धमस्य 
नुधमों तत्र समग्रे हि सर्व्वे हि सहिते हि संमोदमाने हि [423] 
अविवदमाने हि एकोद्देशे हि क्षीरोदकी कृतेहि शास्तुः शासनं दीपयमाने 
हि | सुखश्च फासुञ्च विहरन्ते हि अनध्यावाचाय शिक्षाकरणीया | 
L 'क्षान्तिः परमन्तपो तितिक्षा निर्व्वाणं परमं वदन्ति बुद्धा! | 
नहि safia: परोपघाती श्रवणो भोति परान्विहेठ्यन्तः ॥ 
इद्म्तस्य भगवतो विपर्चितस्य तथागतस्यार्हतः सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धस्वं 
अचिराभिसंबुद्धस्यं faz भिक्षुसंघे संकषिप्तेन प्रातिमोक्षं सुभाषितम्‌ ॥ 
2, आरोपवादी अपरोपघाती प्रतिमोक्षे च सम्वरे मात्रज्ञता च | 
भुक्तिस्मि प्रान्तश्च शयनासनं अधिचित्ते चायोगो एत बुद्धानुशासनं ॥ 
इद्‌ तस्य भंगवतो शेक्षिस्य तथागतस्याहतः सम्यकसंबुद्धस्य 
अचिराभिसंबुद्धस्य निरब्बुदे भिक्षुसंघे संक्षिप्तेन प्रातिमोक्षं सुभाषितम्‌ ॥ 


I—This verse agrees with the Chinese Msg. verse 
no. 7, as regards authorship and contents. 
This also agrees with verse no. I84 of the Dhammapada. 
खन्ती परमं तपो तितिच्ता Rend परमं agfa gari 
न हि पब्बंजितो परूपघाती समंणो होति परं विहदेठयन्तो । 
2— Vetse no. 2, agrees with the Dhammapada r85. 
अनुपवादो अनुपघातो पातिमोक्ते च संवरो 
मत$ज्ञता च भत्तस्मिं Teza सयनासनं 
अधिचिसे च आयोगो एतं बुद्धान सासनं || 
Tle content-of this verse docs not agree with thes 
| : Chinese Msg. verse no. 2, however it agrees with Chinese 
. Verse no. 3, which is attributed t o fazaz' in the Chinese Msg, 
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3, 'अधिचेतसि मा प्रमाद्यते मुनिनो मौनपदेषुञिक्षतः | 

शोका न भवन्ति [45A] तायिनो उपशान्तस्य सदास्म्रतीमतः ॥ 

इदे तस्य भगवते विश्‍वभुवस्य तथागतस्याहतः सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धस्य 
feda भिक्षुसंघे संक्षिप्तेन प्रतिमोक्षं सुभाषितं ॥ 

» सव्व पापस्याकरणं कुशलस्योपसंपदा | 

सुचित्ते पर्योदमनं एतद्‌ बुद्धानुशासनम्‌ ॥ 

इद्न्तस्य भगवतो TET तथागतस्याहंतः सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धस्य 
अचिराभिसंबुद्ध्स्य निरब्बुदे भिक्षुसंघे संक्षिप्तेन प्रतिमोक्षं सुभाषितं ॥ „ 

5, 'यथाहि भ्रमरो .पुष्पम्वण्णगन्धगहेण्यं 

परेति रसमादाय एवं ग्रामे मुनिश्‍चरेत्‌ । 

6, न परेषां विलोमानि न परेषां कृताकृतम्‌ | 


आत्मनस्तु समीक्षेत्‌ कृतान्यकृतानि च ॥ 


I--The content of verse no. 3, does not agree with 
the Chinese Msg. verse no. 3, however, it agrees with the 
Chinese verse no. 6, which is attributed to कनकपुनि. The con- 
tent of this verse agtees with Uddan varga. IV. Rockhill 
XXXI, 54. 

अधिचेतसि मा प्रमाद्यतः 

प्रततं मौनपदेषु fire: | 

शोका न भवन्ति तायिनो हि 
वप्रपशान्तस्य सदा स्मृतात्मन: || 

2—-The content of verse no. 4, does not agree with 
the Chinese Msg. verse no. 4, however, it agrees with the 
Chinese verse no. 7, which is attributed to Kashyapa 
Buddha. The content of this verse agrees with Dhamma- 
pada no. 783. | 

सब्ब पापस्स अकरणं कुसलस्स उपसम्पदा 
सित्तपरियोदपनं एतं बुद्धान शासनम्‌ ॥ 


3. The contents of verse nos. 5 and 6, does not agree 


with the Chinese Msg. verse nos: 5 and 6, however, they 
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इद्न्तस्य भगवतो कोनाकमुनिस्य तथागतस्याहतः सम्यक 
संबुद्धस्य अचिराभिसंबुद्धस्य निरव्बुदे भिक्षुसंघे संक्षिप्तेन प्रतिमोक्षं 
सुभाषितम्‌ ॥ 

7, ना [438] स्ति ध्यानमपरञञस्य प्रज्ञानास्ति अध्यायतो | 

यस्य ध्यानश्च प्रज्ञा च स वै निर्वाणस्य अन्तिके ॥ 

तत्रायमादि भवति | इह प्रज्ञस्य भिक्षुणो इन्द्रियेगुप्तिः data: 
TRNA च संवरो ll- 


8, नित्य भजेत्‌ कल्याणं शुद्धाजीवमतन्द्रितं | 
्रतिसंस्तरवत्ति च अचारकुशलोसि या ॥ 
ततः प्रामोद्य बहुलो भ्िक्षुनिर्वाणस्येव अन्तिके ॥ 


इदं तस्य भगवतः काश्यपस्य तथागतस्याहतः सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धस्य 
अचिराभिसंबुद्धस्य feat भिक्षुसंघे संक्षिप्तेन प्रातिमोक्षं सुभाषितम्‌ ॥ 


agree with the Chinese verse nos. 4 and 5 respectively, 
attributed to Krakuchhanda. The contents agree with 
Udanavarga XVIII, 7-8, Dhammapada 49, 50. 

यथाहि भ्रमर: पुष्पाद्‌ TRI अहेठयन्‌। 

परेति रसं आदाय तथा म्रामं मुनिश्चरेत्‌ | 

न परेषां विलोमानि न परेषां कृताकृतम्‌। 

आत्मनस्तु समीच्षेत्‌ समानि विषमाणि च ॥ 


ı—The content of this verse is not found in the 
Chinese Msg. However, it agrees with verse no 372 of the 
Dhammapada 


सत्थि ध्यानं अपड्ज्ञस्य, पइ्ज्ञा नत्थि अध्यायतो | 
afte area पइज्ञा च स वे निब्बान सन्तिके | 


- द 
2—-The content of this verse is not found in the Chinese 
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9, 'चक्षुषा संवरः साधुः साधुः श्रोत्रेण संवरः | 


घ्राणेन संवरः साधुः साधुजिहाय संवरः । 

कायेन संवरः साधु मनसा साधु संवरः 

सवत्र संहतो भिक्ष सवदुःखात्ममुच्यते ॥ 

इद्न्तस्य भगवतः GIBTS: शाक्याधिराजस्य तथागतस्याहतः 


सम्यक्‌ सम्बु [440] द्वस्य अचिराभिसंबुद्धस्य निरूबुदे भिक्षसंघे 
संक्षिप्तेन प्रतिमोक्षं सुभाषितम्‌ | 


एतानि प्रतिमोक्षाणि संबुद्धानां शिरीमतां। कीतिताः............ 


5 
000०0. 56:75: eT Li OCT SECON 


[7] विपश्ची ग्रानायवद्यश्व [2] शिखी प्रकाशयति अधिचित्तञ्च [3] 


fer: | अकरणश्च पापानां [4] क्रुकुच्छन्दः | Tales [5 ] कोनाकमुनि!। 
[6] ध्यानानि च काश्यपो प्रकाशयति [7] संवरं शाक्यप्नुनेः | एते सप्त- 
दबला | महाप्रज्ञा अमितबुद्धी सप्तानां सम्यक्‌ संबुद्धानां....ना....शया 

धिपतीनां धर्माख्यानानि उक्तानि | उद्दिस्तं प्रातिमोक्षसूत्रं | कृतं संघेन 
यो च ध....आरयाः....पालयन्तु | समाप्तं। प्रातिमोश्षसूत्रं आय महा- 
सांघिकानां लोकोत्तरवादिनां माध्याद्देशिकानां पाठि....। ये 
धर्महेतुप्रभवा [445] d पि तथागतो अवदत्तेषाञ्च योनिरोधं एवं वादी 
महाश्रवणः | ये धर्म्मो य॑ प्रवरमहायान पयिश्य शाक्यभिक्षुलोक....। 


eats श्रीविजयभद्रलिखितमिदम्‌ ॥ 


= - r—The contents of this verse roughly agree with the 
Chinese Msg. verses 7 and 8, which are attributed to Sakya- 
muni 9 


2—This line is definitely by another hand 
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resentation of unique and interesting material. I hope that the 
4ehes of the National Afchives will continue to be 
aed in such valuable form’.—Dr. Horace I. Poleman, 


Librarian, India Section, Congress Library, U. S. A. 


“ Splendid publication.’—Giuseppe Tueci, Institute Italiano 
| Per T! Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Rome. 


“ Though primarily interesting of course, on acconnt oi their 
torical contents, the documents also contain some points of 


“highly interesting aud valuable publication. Jéis, if Tam 
sot mistaken, the first work of the kind, and very useful to be 


J 


j aware that Sanskrit was not only a language for kavis or 
है nhilosophers, but also a precise instrument for every-day 
purposes: Your edition is excellent, notes and : indexes are 
particularly well arranged and complete.” —Prof. Jean Filliozat 
Secretai ve, Societe Asiatique, Paris. 

“ I have read this valuable book with great interest and great 
proiit. The documents themselves are very interesting and the 
५०९३ and commentaries are full of useful information. Some 
: the texts published are real “human documents” which shed 
n the history of Indian civilisation during stirring times- 
fi oreover, they show how Sanskrit continued to have a hola on 
| educated people."—Dr. J. Gouda, Prof. of Sanskrit, State Univer- 
sity of Utrecht, Netherlands. 

a i + The. Documents are a really valuable collection. ably 
edited and translated, for they throw useful and FO side- 
lights on the political and sgcial events of their tune."—Dr. L. D. 


Harnett, London. es 
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SOME OPINIONS ON 


Mimansa Jurisprudence or the Sources of Hindu Law 


T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, ex-Advocate General and Law 
Member, Government of Madras—“ Your book is good,” 


A. Sankaran M. A, Ph. D. Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology, Presidency College, Madras— 


" Mr. A. S. Nataraja Aiyyar's book bears ample evidence of the 
author's deep learning, extensive knowledge and mastery of the 
principles of Mimamsa, His exposition of the principles of Mi- 
mamsa and their application to Hindu law and legal texts is quite 
Clear and accurate ; and his investigations open a very fruitful arid 
necessary field cf research in inslependent India and they richly य 
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